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CHAPTER I 

SWITZERLAND 1*46, AND LETTERS 1846^7 

Jourml kept in Manuscript-botk tf “ Princess ” 

("Come down, O maid, from yonder mountain height” 
was written during this tour among the Alps) 

1846. Went on a tour to the Isle of Wight 
and in August to Switzerland with Edward 
Moxon. 

August 2nd. Up at 4 to go by “ Princess 
Maude.” Picturesque sunrise from the pier. 
Bruges. Englishman with moustache told us of 
festival at Bruges. 1 go down into fore-cabin 
and get the very worst breakfast I ever hid 
in my life. Arrival at Ostend. Order from 
Belgian king that no passports need be shown. 
Inhuman conduct and superert^tdry fory of 
porters. We lose our presence ot tnind and run 
for it, but there is plenty of time. Arrive at 
Bruges, walk to Hdtel de Bid, recommended by 
moustached Englishman, missing the conv^ance 
thitherward, which, marked with gilt letters 
Fleur de Bid, rolls by us as we near our hotel. 

T. II I • 



SWITZERLAND i 84 «» 

Great rejoicings of the people and hero-worship 
of Simon Stevin,' S on the banners, and names, 
busts and statues of all the Flanders great njen, 
statesmen, sculptors, poets, etc. in an inner square 
within the great square. Horsemen riding in a 
circle for prize. High tower and clock in great 
square, picturesque groups in Cathedral, motioned/ 
from the seats we had taken opposite pulpit; 
depart to F. de Bl^, dinner in salle—aifecfied 
Englishwoman whom I took for Beige or 
German opposite, hot nervous night with me. 
Man “ hemmed ” overhead enough to shake the 
walls of Jericho. 

August yd. Off to Grand H6tel de Flandre, 
monkey, pleasant folk, commissionaire, phar- 
macien and opticien. J. Arteveld’s house, town- 
hall very fine, mus^e not good, go to Louvain, 
Hdtel de Su^de, new town-hall, old cafd, row of 
poplars, nervous night. 

August /^h. Off to Lifege, two sons of Sir 
Robert Peel, H6tel d’Angleterre good, money 
changed, too soon for rail which came very late, 
pretty scene^, Chaudefontaine, old man and^ 
little boy, railway bordered with young acacia^ 
Cologne, Hdtel de Cologne, rooms overlooking 
moonlit Rhine, hotel full of light and festival, 
pillaring its lights in the quiet water, bridge 
of boats, three steamers lying quietly below 
windows, not quite four hours’ sleep. 

^ Born in the sixteenth centurjr M Bruges, end • greet mtthe- 
meticien and mechanic. 
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i„6 TOUR IN SWITZERLAND 

5 '*- .“5 

*e" wr?Sh.d«l »l.ndid bat .o my >“« 

, 0 ? ^ow for to length- 

“ Gasper and ^''‘^'’l^'.iJlfb^OTd-breastcd Rhine, 

C Ja m Cologie on .to bro ^ 

Embark, the ‘>^‘a“ckvtr^obNonnenw/r* 

Park dfawUng snobs, ^^ections; Coblcntz, 

and Drachenfels, shuffled off to the 

horrid row, king of H Coblcntz as bate- 

Rheinischerhof, before, over the bridge 

ful as it was \ong iere back again, 

to the Cheval us in thejiver. 

the bridge opening ^ ^^{’nffuaec 

',0 “S “'^“i"see‘'’SiWdrah to” Sift 

douane, stop '^hree Kings, green switt 

marine against the piers, diligence 

Rhine roaring 5^ r/ room, o“ “Y ® _®i-dv 

to whom 1 j 



SWITZERLAND *846 

'Ivuftam Telly sorry to lose *her, see Righi and 
Pilatus in the distance, walk before diligence 
but get in again, pass bridge over swift gr^en 
stream, bureau, go to Schweizerhof, room at top 
of house, look out in the night and see the lake 
marbled with clouds, gabble of servants, bad 
night. I 

August <)th. Walk up the hill above the 
town, churchyard, innumerable gilt crosses, go 
to a villa, lie on the grass, return a different way 
from M., cross a part of the lake, walk back. 

August loth. Strolled about the painted 
bridges, M. met his friend, we bought Keller’s 
naap, off by 2 o’clock steamer to Weggis, hired 
a horse up the Righi, looked over and saw the 
little coves and wooded shores and villages 
under vast red ribs of rock, very fine, dismissed 
my horse at the Bains where we entered with 
an Englishman and found peasants waltzing, 
gave two francs to boy who had ordered beds, 
summit, crowd of people, very feeble sunset, tea, 
infernal chatter as of innumerable apes. 

Augus( I ith. Sunrise, strange look of clouds 
packed on the lake of Egeri, far off Jungfrau' 
looking as if delicately pencilled. Rossberg, 
Kussnacht, breakfast, began to descend at 9, 
strange aspect of hill, cloud, and snow, as if the 
mountains were on fire, watch the clouds 
opening and shutting as we go down,.* and 
making framed pictures of the lake, etc., long 
hot descent, dined at Weggis, landlady takes me 

4 



1146 > RETURN TO ENGLAND 
•• • 

out to select Uve fish fi>r dinner, I am too tender¬ 
hearted so we go without fish, boat touches, off to 
Flftelco,very sleepy,* carriage road to Italy, Toll’s 
chapel, go in to church, return to Sweizerhof. 

August I zM. Lake, guide and boat to 
Alpnach, hire voiture up the vale of Samen, 
walk a little before, get in, nothing very remark¬ 
able, arrive at Lungem, pretty green Alpine 
** thal ” shut in with steep cliffs, one long water- 
& 11 , jolly old Radical who abused Dr. Arnold, 
over the hills to Meyringen, home (after having 
seen Lauterbrunnen and the Bernese Alps, the 
best things in the tour). 


To Edward FitzGerald 

Chbltinhah, N0O . larA, 1846. 

Well, Moxon went to Switzerland; saw 
Blanc, he was very sulky, kept his nightcap on, 
doff’d it one morning when I was knocked pp 
out of bed to look at him at four o’clock, the 
glance I gave did not by any means repay me 
for the toil of travelling to see him. Two other 
things I did see in Switzerland, the stateliest bits 
of landskip I ever saw, one was a look down on 
the valley of Lauterbrunnen while we were de¬ 
scending from the Wengem Alp, the other a 
vicw-of the Bernese Alps: don’t think that I 
am going to describe them. Let it suffice that 
I was so satisfied with the size of crags that 

5 



LETTERS 1846-47 


1846 


^oxon being gone on before in vertigo and 
^ne on the arm of the guide) I latched by 
I was satined with the size of crags, 
httf iaiitotains, great mountains disappointed me. 
t ^ if I called on Dickens at Lausanne who 
/ hospitable, and gave us biscuits (a 
tijl^ry on the .Continent, not such as are 
‘ ilhd soft, but hard and unsweet) and a 
f Liebfraumilch, which is being interpreted 
inis lac,” as I dafe say you know, 
lave just got Festus; order it and read. 
Tbu will most likely find it a great bpre, but 
there are really very grand things in Festas. 

^ Ever thine, A. T. 



Letters to Mrs. Burton {the wife of the patron 
tf Dr. Tennyson's living of Somersby) 

Tutsday^ Nmi. 24/A [1846]. 

•My dear Mrs. Burton, 

Nothing could be sweeter than Cathy’s 
Somersby violets, and doubt not but that I shall 
keep them as a sacred treasure. The violets of 
one's native place gathered by the hands of a 
pure innocent child must needs be precious to 
me, and ipdec^ I would have acknowledged the 
receipt of them and sent her a thousand -loves 
and usses before now, but there were several 
reasons why* I did not write which it is of no 
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^si4r LETTERS TO MRR BORTON 

use troubling you with; only I jpriy you'l 
her for me very sweetly on Bp ami chedk l 
fm^head, and assure liW of gratitude^i 
love all children, hut I loved 
excellence by a kind of instinct when 1 
first. Do as you chome abom the mil ~ 
but I am told that you have lud illness 
house and it would make me uncpi 
to cause you any kind of trouble. I 
in London on a visit to a friend of 
6 Michael’s Grove, Brompton. People fNe and 
dine me every day but I am somewhat unw^ 
and out of spirits : meanwhile 1 trust ths| your 
own health is improved, and thid^^ you are 
prosperous and happy. Farewell and believe me 
Ever yours truly, A. TaNlnilw. 


10 St. Jambs’ St^Asa, Jm. 4iif 1847. 

My dear Mrs. Burton, 

The miniatures which you have sent 
we will treasure as precious menmiials of our 
jshortlived acquaintanceship : not that they do 
either you or the child full justice. Nature, 
without doubt, has been much more bountiful to 
you both than the artist: however the portraits 
are not unlike and moreover witt<^j^klnte^. I 
am *4007 to learn from some frag^iMatB of yotu* 
letter to Emily, which she read to me, that you 
are iK>t altogether satisfied with the wm‘ld almut 



UOTSRS t6h 

you.' Pray keep up youe spirits in the’ wilder^ 
o£, Lincolnshire. I trust that we shall all 
guMt again, and taeanwhile may your New 
he happ^. Tpdy do I wish it may be so. You 
know wi% OMhk^r^at om happiness lies incur 
Que|^%inds: merefare'dd you make the best 

ahOUi >«ou, not only for the sake of 
and chihkea^ but of your friends here, 
in tho hope of re>seeing you, among 
whoin count upon myself as ever yours, 

A. Tennyson. 

M y db^ Mrs. Burton, 

I am very much grieved that your 
^tcr li|(5hed me so late. I had left Umberslade 
^d #08 visiting at two or three places in 
Wuivi^e^kshire, and as I had given orders for any 
le^r tha^ c^e to be forwarded to Cheltenham, 

I have only just now on arriving received yours. 

I shall be very happy to be god-fether to your 
littte one, and so I «n sure wilt Charles ; he is 
here bu^n town, but he shall 'be written to 
kQnd^i <and^ there is no doubt of his compliance 
^J^^tj^your kind and flattering proposal-: only' 
take his consent j|R>r granted, as it is 
inwpiosttble. ^r or you to receive an answer 
befow the: linae specined : nor for many reasons 
B^,,eitheiP<lMi, or l. attend in person: I un sorry 
thw has so happened. Call your child 
Aln^ tif.,yOtt will; he was bom in the 



LKnBmm 

house, perhaps the sl^ chamber, as 
I trust he is destined te a hi^j^ life 
mipe Itts been, poor little fedofw! Give # 
kiss for his god>fether, rad ciurib'CSsthy 
violets vwbira I ^ or || 

one do mit liiem^ eno^^ 
dozen. 1 am glad 
The papers spoke dim tnMk*^ 
but they fibbed when th<w said llld Ira 
to publtth. What wt^drbe dsiiMo of in a 
general election? I 

to save the Northom post, so f hid you 



a jAMn* St 4 Bu ea ia fliratfi 


,:}f 


My dear Mrs. Burton, 

1 have sent a silver «up fe#^1p^ 
radson. 1 had intended to have seat it nwa^i 
long mcmth ago, but somehow cu* otho* l 
days dip on ^thout doing so f fi}i> <diis I 
his pardon, widch he must grant awe 0'< 
can Imbble. 1 trust that yra w£B 
cup at the same ticcte with thn letter, 
that you are well and happy durhra 
weather which nukes me mm mysdn d^^i^y 
Out of smoky London. Bed lora ^ iliy^d 
little, violet-girl, and believe me ifeiiayt, dera 
Mrs. Burton, 

Yours truijr, A. Trawtsoii. 





l^TTERS 1846-47 


1846 

heMtrs to Mrs. Homtt 

[*8464 

My dear Mrs. Howitt, 

The day you mention was at least as 
^pleasant to myself as to you; one, indeed, not 
easily to be forgotten. Clapton is henceforth to 
be remembered with higher and other than 
cockney associations, it is no longer the London 
suburb but the home of Mary Howitt. As for 
the morning dresses, did 1 notice them? if I did, 
what matter ? they were a compliment to myself. 

Your book from Longman has not yet 
arrived ; but when it does, since (however you 
may please to depreciate beforehand) it must 
have something of you about it, 1 will give it a 
hear^ welcome and my best attention. 

I got your letter yesterday, and I have had so 
much to do in the interim that 1 have merely 

f lanced over the extracts. They seem to me to 
e very clever and full of a noble i pth-c^ntury- 
ism (u you will admit such a word), but 
whether not too fantastic, if considered as an 
explanation of the Mosaic text, may I think 
admit of doubt. Meanwhile I hail all such 
attempts as heralding a grander and more liberal 
state of opinion, and consequently sweeter and 
notder modes of living. There was no more /w, 
says St. John in Revelation. I wonder ..your 
fhend did not quote that: perhaps he does in 
some other part of his book. 1 remember 

10 



iM LETTER TO MART HOWITT 

reading that when a child, and not being al^e to 
reconc^e myself to a future when there should 
bemo more sea. 

I am going up to Cambridge to-mcoTow 
to be present at the conunemoration of the 
founding of Trini^ College 300 years 
There is to be a grMt dinner in Hall, and it 
have got a special invimtion firoon my old Tvnoi, 
now tht Master, I am going ; the aand it ^ 
dinner-day. I have just left myself time to get 
there ; think of me to-moirow night as paning 
within two or three miles of you on the i^tem 
C. R., perhaps not so far, and again sweeping 
back a day or two after on my return yet not 
able to stop, divers duties calling me home with 
voices of undeniable authority. I ou|^ not to 
go at all but old recollections drag How¬ 
ever sometime betwixt the death of Spring and the 
birth of Summer I do hope to see you once more. 

I partly guess your mysterious n^uest. Mr. 
Howitt’s surprise at the hyadntfoi is a very 
pretty household picture. I wUh that 
Englanders dealt more in such ^mbols, that we 
.drest our affections up in a Ihtfo more poetical 
costume : real warmth of heart umiud 1^ 
nothing, rather gain by it. At it is, our 
manners are as cold as the walls of our churches. 
Good-bye, dear Mrs. Howitt, say evoything 
kinA for me to husband and (uughter and 
trust me 

Yours ever, A. Tufirrsoif. 

II 



LETTERS 1S46-47 


1846 


to St. Jamks’ Squa&s, CHEtrstniAM. 

Nnt. iqth. 

Dear Mrs. Howitt, 

Your kind letter gave me very sincere 
pleasure, and I shall be most happy to meet 
•Mr. Dempster under your roof when I come to 
town. I did not hear the Hutchinsons' when 
they were in England and I regret it. I am 
sure Abby must have sjing divinely for every one 
says she did. I can scarce help fancying that 
the female voice is more suited by nature to the 
singing of such poems than any man’s, but I am 
wrong, for you tell me that Mr. Dempster sings 
quite as exquisitely as Abby. I should have 
been in town before now but several little 
matters have occurred to hinder me. Among 
other things I sent an invitation to the German 
poet, Freiligrath : he has translated some of 
my poons and he sent me his book thro’ my 
publisher: the letter to Moxon was dated from 
Mrs. Leigh’s, Clapton Pond; do you know 
sudh a person f I have wt no answer and I am 
puzzled by his silence. Perhaps he may not be 
in England, after all, but every time the postman 
knockf I expect to hear from him and that he 
is coming. I will send you word of my arrival 
ill town. 

A« T. 

n 

ThiW ud one (iitcr (Abbjr) wlio were noted tinmen. 

T^wenme £tw New Hunpehire, and vfW vigorooi idvocatet of 
^^Ai^eipetioa of the Sieves. Mott of their songi were on this 

12 



ik«7 LETTBRS TO lil^ON 

Letteri to Ehoard Mo»m 
{After the toitr m Swkzer/amij ^ 
My dear Moxon, 

I got v<mr parcel and bluebell llda 
momii^ ana a letter from a man who aeeuM 
deserving and in difficulties; he has asked me |o 
lend him four pounds, which I have promised 
to give him, and referred him to you. So let 
him hive that sum if he calls with my letter: 
his name is R. C. W. 

Ever yours, A. TiHirtrsoN.* 


Second vUd to Dr. Gu/fy*s water-cure 

UMBsa«LAoi Hall, Bolmimoham, 1847. 

TutsOmf a/itnum. 

My dear Moxon, 

I wish you would make up your mind 
to come down on Saturday and see me here. 
You could come down by the e 3 i|>res 8 as 1 did 
in three hours to Birmingham, and any of the 
.cabs at the station would bring you on : here is 
a Hall in a pleasant psu-k, and you would be all 
the better for a Sunday’s mouthfiil of frelb air. 
We can give you a bea here and you sho^ do 
just as you like. I want to talk widi you. I 

VheacTcr my Ittefary nuta -daemau «»d is 
anpUed to him for numey, he alwey* endeinwilred to tld|t.hi% 
To the dtj of hit death he condnocd tida pnedcc, 

U 



LETTERS 1846-47 i8i»7 

find^ it very difficult to correct proofs under the 
treatment,* but you shall have them all back 
with you on Monday; don’t show them to 
people. I have not at all settled whether I shall 
publish them now or in the Autumn, yet an 
Edinburgh paper mentions that I have a poem 
in the press. Confound the publicities and 
gabblements of the 19th century ! Now, I 
hope you will come. If you do, bring two 
copies of my poems with you, two persons in 
this house want them; if you don’t come (but 
I hope you will) send two. The printers are 
awful zanies, they print erasures and corrections 
too, and other sins they commit of the utmost 
inhumanity. Come ! Send a line first. 

Yours ever, 

A. Tennyson. 


> From Umberslade my father writes to Mrs. Russell: “They 
tell me not to read, not to think ; but they might as well tell me 
not to live. I lack something of the woman’s long-enduring 
patience in these matters. It is a terribly long process, but then 
wlut price is too high for health, and health of mind is so involved 
witk health of body. ... I wish you could find time in the course 
of the summer to come over and see us. We should be so happy 
to see you. We expect my mother from Scotland in a few days’ 
time. She comes as far as Birmingham with Cecilia and the 
Professor [Lushington]. The two latter go on to Park House, 
Luihington’s seat near Maidstone; and Charles goes to bring my 
mother here. Of htr kindness and true-heartedness I am sure you 
never had any doubt, and therefore I need not say anything of the 
joyful welcome she would give you. She has been much grieved 
just npiWr with the loss of her cousin, Mr. Wheeldon of I^u’ltet 
Street near St. Albans. A purer Christian, a better man;’ never 
lived. He was tllfe her, for he had not a touch of gall in his 
whole nature. Peace be with him.’’ 



1^47 LETTER TO RAWN8LEY 


To Reo. T. H, Ramnsky 

Park Hoost, Maumtowi. 
t6rA, 1847. 

Mv DEAR RaWNSLBY, 

Many thanks for your very kind letter, 
which was grateful to me as showing that I am 
not forgotten amongst you; not that I wanted 
any proof of that, but still it is pleasant to have 
assurance doubly sure. You would have been 
answered before had I not been away from 
home, lying sick of more than one ailment at a 
friend’s chamber in the Temple, from whence 
the other day I came on here partly for change 
of air and partly because I had promised to pay 
a farewell visit to my brother-in-law’s brother, 
Harry Lushington. He is going out to Malta 
as secretary to the Maltese government, a post 
of (I believe) about £ 1500 a year and one which 
he is quite clever enough to occupy with credit 
to himself; but being a man of feeble stamina 
he is afraid of the climate and altogether down 
in the mouth about it, so I came to see the last 
of hini- before he went, and do my best to set 
him up. I am much grieved to hear of your 
rheumatism. I fear this bitter April is very 
unfrvourable and the east wind which comes 
sweeping from the sea over your marsliM to 
Halton. H. L. goes some time next week, and 
till then I must ^ here, so that I fear that what 

»5 



ySTl'ERS j 846-47 1S47 

this and my illness a journey into Lincoln¬ 
shire so as to catch all your “clan” in full 
conclave is quite impossible. Well, I can’t hplp 
it, I love my old friends as much as ever; recent 
friendships may be broken thro’ but old ones 
early-made are a part of one’s blood and bones. 
[ say my old friendships are as dear as ever, but 
:hat you must accept this protestation in lieu of 
my personal presence and not be hard of faith 
but believing. 

Give my kindest love to each and all of the 
“ old familiar faces,” and 

Believe me always yours truly, 

A. Tennyson. 

To Mrs. Russell 

10 St. Jambs’ Square, Cheltenham. 

Saturday ewning. [Undated.] 

My dearest Aunt, 

I have received your welcome note 
and cheque and had hoped to have a better 
account of your eyes. Those “animals”* you 
mention are very distressing and mine increase 
weekly : in feet I almost look forward with 
certainty to being blind some of these days. 
1 bave however no sort of in^ammation to 
complain of, it is all failing nerve. I have no 
gre^t opinion of the salubrity of Leamington, 
aiM as -W this place it is often as muggy' and 

* Mmeae peStmuee, 



ti 4 i LETTER TO MR& RIlSSELL 

turbid as London itoelf. **Much coin{)ti^’'^tnd 
after-dinner “talk of roads,” etc. are aot mwh 
in your favour, but why do all English ceanatry 
gentlemen talk of dogs, horses, roads, crc^ etc. t 
It is better after all than affiK:ting and 
Feeling: they would make a poor hand of that, 
though yoir tried to help them out. 1 wish they 
would be a little kinder to the poor. I would 
honour them then and they might talk what 
they would. But I am rambling and moreover 
getting personal on the squires, which perhaps I 
have no business to do, for, as Hamlet sap, 
use every man after his deserts and who shall 
scape whipping?” With respect to the non- 
publication of ^ose poems * which you mention, 
it is partly occasioned by the considerations you 
speak of, and partly by my sense of their present 
imperfectness ; perhaps they will not see the 
light till I have ceasea to be. I cannot tell but 
I have no wish to send them out yet. Emily 
wished us to remember her kindly to you 
when she was here. She has been visiting the 
Lushingtons in Kent, and is now with the 
Hallamt at Clifton. I wonder whether you can 
read this scrawl, my pen is an old steel one in a 
state of hopeless splittage and divarication. You 
must forgive me for not answering you before.* 
t have no excuse to offer and I fling myself on 
• 

^ PiolMbiT ** In Menoriam.” 

* He uia be could not devote himielf to hit work and write 
letten alto, to he gave up writing to friendt and relariont. 

T. II 17 
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IaBTITERS 1846-47 

yolfr mercy. Do you know, I don’t write evt 
z note once in three months. I never can g( 
myself set down to write, and 1 am in arreai^ < 
CQ^espondence with all the world. Good-by? 
deafest Aunt. Mother, sisters etc. send lots c 
love to you and Enuna. 

Always affectionately yours, 

A. Tennyson. 

P.S, Have you read Miss Martineau or 
Mesmerism in the Athenaum (two of them) i 
I have got them and if you like I will send them 
to you. They are very wonderful. 

In 1846 the fourth edition of the Poems was 
published : and, having been bitterly attacked 
by Lvtton Bulwer because Peel had placed him 
on the Pension list, my father contributed to 
Punch the oiiW personal satire he ever wrote, 
“The New Timon and the Poets,” February 
28th ; followed by an “ After-thought,” * March 

7th. About these poems he left a note : 

• 

“ I never wrote a line against any one but Sir ( 
Edward Lytton Bulwer. His lines did not 
move me to do so. But at the very time he was 
writing or had written these he was visiting 
cousins, the d’Eyncourts, and said to them, 

* How much I should like to know your cousin 
Alfred ’; and I, going into a book-club in, the 
town tyhere I was then living, found a liews- 

* Pttbluhed afterwudt under the tule of “ LitmrT' Sqnebblei.” 
tS 



1^7 «A JE 0 lyEaPRlT” 

paper turned up and f(:d<kd to tliMff couM 
not mitSy *See how Sir Edwud tid^ up 
pqptasters and their patrons.* Hie attap^d In* 
significant paper, and the purpose illfib #ych 
it had been set before jne, provdced me. 1 sew 
afterwards a letter which he wrote to my firiond. 
John Forster. Moreover, he stated in a note 
that I belonged to a veiy rich fiunily. The 
younger son, his fiiend, who had inherited was 
rich enough, but the elder branch was sbttt out 
in the cold, and at that time I had scarce 
anything. Moreover, I remembered Chit he had 
said * If a man be attacked, let him atlack.* 
Wretched work. Odium litenurium." 

My father added : “ I never sent my lines to 
Punch. John Forster did. They were too 
bitter. I do not think that I should ever have 
published them." 

A jeu if esprit 

(Written about this period for Miss Bradsl»*r, sister td Heniy 
Bra^haw, afterwards Unirertity Librarian at CanMdge) 

Because she bore the iron name 
Of him who doomed the kii^ to die, 

I deemed her one of stately nuae 
And looks to awe the standers by. 

But found a maiden tender, shy. 

With fair blue eyes and winning sweet. 

And longed to kiss her hand and lie 
A thousand summers at her keL 

” 61 - 4^9 
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CHAPTER 11 

“THE PRINCESS" 

Maybe wiMat dMeana 
Are but the needful preludes of die truth. 


O lift your natures up: 
Embrace our urns: work out your fiteewim I 


There are thouaantb now 
Such women, but convmtion beats them down { 

It it but bringing up { no more than that 


**! sw God made the woman for the man. 

And for the good and increase of the woi^" 

** Parson," sud I, **you pitch the pipe too lowi” 

What some one called the “ herald-melody ” of 
the higher education of women, ** Hie PrinoMS,” 
mostly written in Lincoln's Inn Pie^ was 
pub|[ished in 1847, tune Golden 

Year ” was add^ to the Poem. Tm^l^ect of 
“ The Princess,” my hither believed, was original, 
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and certainly the story is full of original incident, 
humour and fancy.* 

It may have suggested itself when the project 
of a Women’s College was in the air,* or it may 
have arisen in its mock*^ heroic form from a 
• Cambridge joke, such as he commemorated in 
these lines, which I found in one of his old MS. 
books: 

The Doctor's Daughter. {Unpublished) 

Sweet Kitty Sandilands, 

The daughter of the doctor. 

We drest her in the Proctor’s bands. 

And past her for the Proctor. 

All the men ran from her 

That would have hasten’d to her. 

All the men ran from her 

That would have come to woo her. 

Up the street we took her 
As iar as to the Castle, 

Jauntily sat the Proctor’s cap 
And from it hung the tassel. 

As for the various characters in the poem, 
they give all possible views of Woman’s higher 

* 8ii mniKia Sowui Hamilton, the great mathemadcian,(.teid : 

** ft deeplr weaiet on my reflection how much wiser a book is 
Tcnimon’s Fritutst than my QuMitnOtMi.** 

* He talked over the plan the poem with my mother.in 1839. 

aa 


i'«47 great social questions 

education; and as for the heroine herself^ the 
Princess Ida, the poet who created her considned 
her as one of the noblest among his women. 
The stronger the man or woman, the more of 
the lion or lioness untamed, the greater the man 
or woman tanied. In the end we sm this, 
lioness-like won^ subduing the elements of her 
humanity to that which is highest within her, 
and recognizing the relation in which she stands 
towards the order of the world and toward 
God— 

A greater than all knowledge beat her down. 

His friends report my father to have said, 
that the two great social questions impending in 
England were “the housing and education of 
the poor man before making him our master, 
and the higher education of women ’*; and that 
the sooner woman finds out, before the great 
educational movement begins, that “woman is 
not undevelopt man, but diverse,” the better it 
will be for the progress of the world.’ 

* Dawson, the Canadian editor of “The Princess,” writes: “At 
^he dme ci the pnblicatitm of 'The Princess' the Mtrface>thoii(ht 
of England was intent solely upon Irish fanunes, com-Iasrs and 
free-tiade. It was only after many jem that it bMame conscious 
of anydiing being smmg in the position of women. ... No doubt 
such ideas were at the time ‘in the air' in Bnf|land, bu^ the 
dominant, practical Philisrinism scoffed at them as ‘ideas' banuhed 
toAl^erica, that refuge for exploded European abiurditiea.” 

[I ‘believe the FinilUttiM »f tbt kigits tf Wnum by Mary 
(Wollstonecnft) Godsvin (179a) first turned the attention of the 
people of En^and to the “ wrongs of women.”] 
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There have not been wanting those who have 
deemed the varied character and imagery of the 
po^m wasted on something of a fairy tale withput 
the fairies.^ But, in this instance as in others 
involving the supreme meaning and guidance of 
life, a parable is perhaps the teacher that can 
naost surely enter in at all doors^ 

Jt was no mere dramatic sentiment, but one 
of my father’s strongest convictions of the true 
relation between man and woman, which im¬ 
pelled him to write: 

Let this proud watchword rest 
Of equal; seeing either sex alone 
Is half itself, and in true marriage lies 
Nor equal, nor unequal: each mlfils 
Defect in each, and always thought in thought. 
Purpose in purpose, will in will, they grow. 

The single pure and perfect animal, 

The two-cell’d heart beating, with one full stroke. 
Life. 

* And if woman in her appointed place “ stays 
all the fair young planet in her hands,” she may 
be well content. She has space enough to 

Burgeon out of all 

Within her—let her make herself her own 

To.givp or keep, to live and learn and be 

All that not harms distinctive womanhood. 

•• 

^ jRillowing pangraph, are based on what my Cither said 
a^ttlhe poem. 
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She must train hnself to do the large #Offc 
that lies before her, even though she mayt^not 
be.destined to be wife or mother, cultivating ner 
understanding not her memory only, her imagina*> 
tion in its highest phases, her inborn spirituality 
and her sympat% with all that is pure, noble 
and beautiful, radfer dian mere social accomplish¬ 
ments ; then an(f then only will she further the 
progress of humanity, then and then only men 
will continue to hold her in reverence. 

On the other hand one of the poet’s main 
tests of manhood is “ the chivalrous reverence ” 
for womanhood. 

To love one maiden only, cleave to her. 

And worship her by years of noble deeds, 
Until they win her; for indeed I know 
Of no more subtle master under heaven 
Than is the maiden passion for a maid. 

Not only to keep down the base in man. 

But teach high thought and amiable words. 
And courtliness and the desire of fame. 

And love of truth, and all that makes a man. 

He would say, “ I would pluck my hand from 
'a man even if he were my greatest hero, or 
dearest friend, if he wronged a woman or told 
her a lie.” 

After 1847 “The Princess” undenwoic con- 
sidimble alterations. The second editiem was 
published in 1848 with a few amendmeitts, and 
dedicated to Henry Lushington, but in 1850 a 

as 
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third edition appeared with omissions and many 
editions, and notably six songs were introduced, 
wmch help to express more clearly the meaning 
of “ the medley.” 

These songs 

The women sang 
Between the rougher voices of the men. 
Like linnets in the pauses of the wind. 

In 1851 the “weird seizures” of the Prince 
were inserted. His too emotional temperament 
was intended from an artistic p^nt of view to 
emphasize his comparative want of power. 
♦* Moreover,” my father writes, “ the words 
* dream-shadow,* ‘ were and were not ’ doubtless 
rdier to the anachronisms and improbabilities of 
the story : compare the prologue. 

Seven and yet one, like shadows in a dream, 
and V. 466, 

And like a flash the weird afiection came, 

• •••«* 

I seem’d to move in old memorial tilts. 

And doing battle with forgotten ghosts, 

Tb dream myself the shadow of a dream.” 

“ It mly be remarked that there is scarcely 
anytiililg in the story which is not prophetically 
glanced at in the prologue.” My father added : 
“ It is true thatJkune of the blank verse in thif 
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poem is among the best I ever wrote”—such 
passages as: 

Not peace she look'd—’the Head : but rising up 
Rob^ in the long night of her deep hair, so 
To the open window moved, remaining there 
Fixt like a beacon-tower above the waves 
Of tempest, when the crimson-rolling eye 
Glares ruin, and the wild birds on the light 
Dash themselves dead. She stretch’d her arms 
and call’d 

Across the tumult and the tumult fell; 

» 

and as this description of a storm seen from 
Snowdon: 

As one that climbs a peak to gaze 
O’er land and main, and sees a great black cloud 
Drag inward from the deeps, a wall of night. 
Blot out the slope of sea from verge to shore. 
And suck the blinding splendour nom the sand, 
And quenching lake by lake, and tarn by tarn. 
Expunge the world; 

and as these lines from the last canto : 

Look up, and let thy nature strike on mine. 

Like yonder morning on the blind half-world ; 
Approach and fear not; breathe upon my brows; 
In that fine air 1 tremble, all the past 
Melte mist-like into this bright hour, and this 
. Is mom to more, and all the rici| to^rome 
Reels, as the golden Autumn vrt^odland reels 
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Atl^wart the stnokeof burning weeds. Forgive me, 
I J^aste my heart in signs : let be. My bride, 
Nfy wife, my life. O we will walk this world. 
Yoked in all exercise of noble end. 

And so thro’ those dark gates across the wild 
That no man knows. 

For smp/e rhythm and vowel music he con¬ 
sidered his “ Come down, O maid, from yonder 
mountain height,” written in Switzerland (chiefly 
at Lauterbrunnen and Grindclwald), and descrip¬ 
tive of the waste Alpine heights and gorges, and 
of the. ,8ureet, rich valleys below, as amongst his 
^most successful •work'' But by this phrase he 
meant no more than that he felt he had done his 
best :, tbrnro was no tinge of vanity in it. To 
psit hil'dwn poetry in favourable comparison 
with, that of others was never in his mind. 

He said ^that “The passion of the past, the 
alldmg iu the transient, was expressed in * Tears, 
idle Tesyrs,* which was written in the yellowing 
autumn-tide at Tintern Abbey, full for me of its 
bygone memories. ]|^w know that it is a blank 
varse lyric.” He thoui;ht that my uncle Charles’ 
sonnet of “Time and Twilight” had the same 
sort of my^ic, damotdfch &eling. 

The only song. in ” The Princess ” approved 
by FitzGerald was “ l^low. Bugle, Blow,’' com¬ 
memorating echoes at Killamey.* 

* Wlieni my there s boetmen teid to him, ^ So 

yhtfWaeaBWiai A«t hraathe the moitejr to the piece • 

a« 
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“ That is one of Pita’s crotchets,” FitzGe^d 
said to me in 1876, “and I am considered a 
great heretic, because like Carlyle I gave lip 
all hopes of him aftef *The Princess.’” He 
wrote once, and repeated for me in his MS. 
notes, that none ot the songs had “the old , 
champagne flavour,” adding, “Alfred is the same 
magnanimous, kindly delightful fellow as ever, 
uttering by far the finest prose>sayings of any one.” 
Nothing either by Thackeray or by mv father 
met FitzGerald’s approbation unless he had first 
seen it in manuscript. 

The following notes on “ The Princess ” were 
left by my father : 

In the Prologue the “Tale from mouth to 
mouth” was a game which I have more than 
once played when I was at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, with my brother undergraduates. 
Of course, if he “ that inherited the tale ” had 
not attended very carefully to his predecessors, 
there were contradictions; and if the stoiy were 
’ historical, occasional anat^onisms. In defence, 
of what some have called the too poetical 
passages; it should be recollected that the poet 
of the party was requested to “ dress the tale up 
poetically,’^ and he was full of the “ gallant and 
heroic chronicle.” Some of my remaiks on 
passa£;es in the “ Princess ” have been published 
. by'Dawson of Canada, who copitM, them firom a 
letter wihich I wrote to him cndcizing his study 
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of Ac Princess.”* The child is the link thro’ 
thd jwrts as shown in the songs which are the 
best interpreters of the poem.* Before the first 
edition came out, I deliberated with myself 
whether 1 should put songs between the separate 
divisions of the poem ; again I thought that the 
poem would explain itself, but the public did 
not see the drift. The first song I wrote was 
named “The Losing of the Child.” The child 
is sitting on the bank of the river and playing 
with flowers; a flood comes down ; a dam has 
been broken thro’—the child is borne down by 
the flood ; the whole village distracted; after 
a time the flood has subsided; the child is 
thrown safe and sound again upon the bank ; 
and there is a chorus of jubilant women. 

* The letter is printed on pp. 31-37 of this volume. 

* “At the end of ^e first cuito. fresh from the description of 
the female college, with its professoresses, and hostleresses, . . . 
we turn the page, and— 

As through the land at eve we went. 

• ***•• 

O diere, above the little grave. 

We kissed again With tears. 

Between the ne« two cantos intervenes the well-known cradle 
song, perhm the best of all j and at the next interval is the 
ec^y Well-known bugle-song, the idea of which is that of twin- 
Imw and twin-fune in a pair of lovers. In the next the memory 
m anfe and child inspirits me soldier on the field; in the next ^e 
the fidlen hero's child opens the sluices of his widow's 
Mm t ahd fli the Imt, . . . the poet has succeeded in the new 
WdOB, in superadding a new form emotion to * canto in which 
ho seemed to heve exhausted every resource of pathos which his 
subjm allowed.''~>Chailes Kingsley, in Sej^ 

tonuMsr, 1830. 
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1847 “SWEET AND LOW” 

{JJnpiAlishedfragment) 

The child was sitting on the bank 
Upon a stormy day. 

He loved the river’s roaring sound ; 

The river rose and burst his bound. 
Flooded fifty leagues around. 

Took the child from off the ground. 

And bore the child away. 

O the child so meek and wise. 

Who made ax wise and mild ! 

• • • • • 

Two versions of “Sweet and Low” were 
made, and were sent to my mother to choose 
which should be published. She chose the 
published one in preference to that which 
follows, because it seemed to her more song-like. 

{Unpublished version) 

Bright is the moon on the deep. 

Bright are the clifis in her beam. 

Sleep, my little one, sleep ! 
l^k he smiles, and oi^ns his hands, 

He sees his father in oistant lands. 

And kisses him there in a dream. 

Sleep, sleep. 

Father is over the deep. 

Father will come to thee soon. 

Sleep, my pretty one, sleep! 
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Father will come to his in the nest, 

jsilver sails all out of th$ West, 

Under the silver moon. 

Sleep, sleep ! 

The notices of “ The Princess ” thitt J* know 
interested my father were those by Aubrey 
de Vere,' Charles Kingsley, Robertson (the 
Brighton preacher), and Dawson of Montreal. 
To the last* he wrote a letter (Nov. aist, 1882) 
which may be quoted in full: 

I thank you for your able and thoughtful 
essay on “ The Princess.” You have seen 
amongst other things that if women ever were 
to play such ^freaks, the burlesque and the tragic 
might go hgmd in hand. * * * Your explanatory 
notc» are very much to the purpose, and 1 do 
not olyect to your finding parallelisms. They 
must always occur. A man (a Chinese scholar) 

* Rtvitw^ No. clxxxii. October, 1849. 

* la Dewsoa’t BtUify »f tht I fiod that I heve written, 

aftar a talk witb mjr fathn 1 Mwibly of the battle at the end 
of the pQ^ «i^** A. T. ob(ei 4 ea ; * afaepheraon't ‘ Oasian ’ it poor 
in mott bat this it a grand inage~-After saying that the beam 

of battle bright befiwf warrior, he goes on somehow 

like thia:‘*lBttt behind thee was the Shadow of Death; like the 
d|tkhned half of the moon behind its othwi' half in growing light.* * 
A. T. talked of * riMs beaari&l jpktiilNi lllrit the prl grodoatet would 
have made I the, Iom hpdl * b«l of bowers with 

datfb^ and blac.' 'rhea he bipchw 1 ^ €he '0I4 reli^ons and the 
* dd'god of War*) *riie Norse mythology,* he rind, *it finer than 
the week with its homan gods, thoa|^ ue Greek has more beauty. 
The Nwteman thoo^ dutt thm wm aoaaediiag better in thk waj 
of rcUgion that wtnmi dawn umm the eardi aftm the Ragnarok of 
twiH^Stofthegods.*** 
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lame tune i||!p|;e me saying that iit an 
unknown, untraom^ jChinese poem there ^re 
two whole lines* m mine almost word for wo^. 
Why not? Are not ^uman eyes all over the 
world looking at the same objects, and must 
there not consequently be coincidences of thought 
and impressions and expressions ? It is scarcely 
possible for any one to say or write anything in 
this late time of the world to which, in the rest 
of the literature of the world, a parallel could 
not somewhere be found. But when you say 
that this passage or that was suggested by 
Wordsworth or Shelley or another, I demur; 
and more, I wholly disagree. There was a 
period in my life when, as an artist, Turner for 
instance, taktt rough sketches of lan^kip, etc. in 
order to work them eventually into some great 
picture, so I was in the habit of chronicling, 
in four or five words or more, whatever might 
strike me as picturesque in Nature. I never 
put these down, and many and many a line 
has gone away on the north wind, but Mnae 
> remain: e.g. 

A full sea glazed with muffled moonlight. 

Siggestha. 

The sea one night at Torquay, when Torquay 
was the most lovely s^-village in England, tho' 

1 Thtt Peak u Ugh, and the (tan are high. 

And the tho^ht of a aan is h^^m. 

«The Voiee and the Peak.** 
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ruyf a smoky town. The sky was covered with 
thin vapour, and the moon behind it. 

A great black doud 
Drags inward from the deep. 

Suggestion. 

A coming storm seen from the top of Snowdon. 

In the “ Idylls of the King,” 

With all 

Its stormy crests that smoke against the skies. 
Suggestion. 

A storm which came upon us in the middle 
of the North Sea. 

As the water-lily starts and slides. 
Suggestion. 

Water-lilies in my own pond, seen on a gusty 
day with my own eyes. They did start and 
slide in the sudden puds of Wind till caught and 
s^yed by the tether of their own stalks, quite as 
true as Wordsworth’s simile and more in detail. 

, A wild wind diook,—- 

Follow, follow, thou shalt win.' 
^^estion. 

I was walking in the New Forest. A wind 
did arise and 

• 

Shake the son^ the widspwci wid the shiieks 

Of the wild wo^^togedief. 

'84 
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The wind I believe was a west windAbut 
because I wished the Prince to go soutn, I 
turned Ae wind to the south, and naturally the 
wind said “ follow.” I believe the resemblance 
which you note is just a chance one. Shelley’s 
lines arc not familiar to me tho* of course, if they 
occur in the Prometheus, I must have read them. 
I could multiply instances, but I will not bore 
you, and far indeed am I from asserting that 
books as well as Nature are not, and ought not 
to be, suggestive to the poet. I am sure that 
I mvself, and many others, find a peculiar charm 
in those passages of such great masters as Virgil 
or Milton where they adopt the creation of a 
bygone poet, and re-clothe it, more or less, 
according to their own fancy. But there is, I 
fear, a prosaic set growing up among us, editors 
of booklets, book-worms, index-hunters, or men 
of great memories and no imagination, who 
impute themsehes to the poet, and so believe that 
he, too, has no imagination, but is for ever 
poking his nose between the pages of some old 
volume in order to see what he can appropriate. 
They will not allow one to say * Ring the bell ’ 
Without finding that we have taken it from 
Sir P. Sidney, or even to use such a simple 
expression as the ocean “roars,” without finding 
out the precise verse in Homer or Horace from 
which we have plagiarised it (fiurt!). 

I have known an old fish-^c, who had lost 
two sons at sea, clench her fist-iit the advancing 
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tid^on a stormy day, and cry out, “Ay ! roar, 
do 1 how 1 hates to see thee show thy white 
teeth.” Now if I had adopted her exclamation 
and put it into the mouth of some old woman 
in one of my poems, I daresay the critics would 
have thought it original enough, but would 
most likely have advised me to go to Nature for 
my old women and not to my own imagination ; * 
and indeed it is a strong figure. 

Here is another anecdote about suggestion. 
When I was about twenty or twenty-one I went 
on a tour to the Pyrenees. Lying among these 
mountains before a waterfall* that comes down 
one thousand or twelve hundred feet I sketched 
it (according to my custom then) in these 
words: 

Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn. 

When I printed this, a critic informed me that 
“ lawn ” was the material used in theatres to imi- 
tt^e a waterfall, and graciously added, “ Mr. T. 
should not go to the boards of a theatre but 
to Nature herself for his suggestions.” And I 
had gone to Nature herself. 

I think it is a moot point whether, if I had 
kfiown how that effect was produced on the 
stkge, I should have ventured to publish the line. 

^ He used to corapMt with this the Norfolk Mrint wUch we 
heard when we were tteTing widk the Rev. C. T. Di^y at Wiuham : 
^Tlie tea’i a-moaaia*) the’a lost the wind.** ‘ **~- 

• la the Cirqee de Gavamie. 
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1^7 LETTER TO FITZGERALD 

I find that I have written, quite contrary to 
my custom, a letter, when I had merely intended 
to thank you fisr your mteresting commentary. 

Thanking you agam for it, 1 beg you to 
believe me 

Very fiuthfully yours, 

A. Tennyson. 


Letters after the publication <f*'^ The Princess ” 

To Edward FitzGerald 

18+7. 

My dear Fitz, 

Ain’t I a beast for not answering you 
before ? not that I am going to write now, only 
to tell you that I have seen Carlyle more than 
once, and that I have been sojourning at 42 
Ebury Street for some twenty days or so, and 
that I am going to bolt as soon as ever 1 can, 
and that I would go to Italy if I could get any¬ 
body to go with me which I can’t, and so* I 
suppose I shan’t go, which makes me hate my- 
gelf and all the world; for the rest 1 have been 
be-dined usque ad nauseam. A pint of pale ale 
and a chop are things yearned after, not achiev¬ 
able except by way of lunch. However, this 
night I have sent an excuse to Mrs. Procter and 
her 4 ; I am alone, and wish you were with me. 
How are vou getting on? Dwi’t grow quite 
into glebe before I see you again. 
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iky book is out and I hate it, and so no 
doubt will you. 

Never mind, you will like me none the 
worse, and now good^-night. I am knocked up 
and going to bed. 

Ever yours, A. Tennyson. 


To Aubrey de Vere 

1847. 

My dear Aubrey, 

I have ordered Moxon to send you the 
new edition» of “ The Princess.” You will ^d 
that I have in some measure adopted your sug¬ 
gestions, not entirely. Many thanks for your 
critique in the Edinburgh. There were only one 
or two little things in it which I did not like ; 
for instance that about the “ dying and the 
dead” which is quite wide of the mark,® and 
you will see that I have inserted a line to guard 
ag^nst such an interpretation in future ; however 
I have eve^ reason to be grateful to you, both 
for the ability of the article and for the favourable 
view you take of me in general; too favourable 
surely. I dare not believe such good things of 
inyself. I have seen no papers for an age, and 
do not know how your poor are going on. I 
fear this bitter weather is very hard upon thqjm. 

A. T. 

^ Not published till 1848. 

• See p. 67. 
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To Mrs. Howitt 

^ 4a Ebuey Striit. 

My dear Mrs. Howirr* 

I got your dutiful book of Ballads 
the other da^^ at Moxoti’s. It contains (as far as 
I have seen it) much that is sweet and good and 
reminds me of yourself. I have however been 
myself so much engaged with proof-sheets for 
the few days since I received it mat I have not 
had leisure to do it justice by a fair perusal. 
Accept in return a book * of mine which I have 
sent to Longmans* for you. I don’t believe you 
will like it—not at least till after three readings, 
if you will honour it so far. Best remembrances 
to husband and daughter, not forgetting the 
younglings and 

Believe me always yours, 

A. Tennyson. 

For the sisters Bronte my father had ^e 
highest admiration. He received the following 
letter from Currer Bell (Charlotte BrontS): 

yutu 16/A, 1847. 

Sir, 

My relatives, Ellis and Acton Bell, and my¬ 
self, heedless of the repeated waminffs of various 
respe c table publishers, have ccHnmitted & rash act of 
printing a volume of poems. 


> “The PrinceM.” 
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The consequences predicted have of course over¬ 
taken us; our book is found to be a drug; no man 
ne^ it nor he^. 

In the space of a year the publisher has disposed but 
of two copies; and by what efforts he succeeded 

in ^ting rid of these tw^ lijn^f only knows. 

Mfore transferring the ^tion to the trunkmakers, 
we btye decided on mstribt^ng as presents a few copies 
of what we cannot sell. We oeg to offer you one in 
aieknowledgement of the pleasure and profit we have 
ind longMerived from your works. 

i am, Sir, yours very respectfully, 

CuRRER Bell. 
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CHA!friER III 

CHELTENHAM, LONDON, CORNWALL* 
SCOTLAND AND IRELAND, 1146-1850 

The headquarters of the Tennysons were now 
at Cheltenham, Bellevue House in St. James* 
Square. I am indebted to Dr. Ker, brotbor 
or Judge Alan Ker, who married Miss Mary 
Tennyson, for some details of my Other’s life at 
this time. 

From 1846 to 1850 he was often with his 
mother and family, but cannot be said to have 
moved in the society of the place: still he 
made some new acquaintances. The names I 
can recall arc those of Dobson,* Principal 'of 
Cheltenham College; Boyd, afterwards Dean 
of Exeter; Foxton, author of P^lar Christi¬ 
anity ; Sydney Dobell, the poet; Dr. Acworth; 
Rashdall, Vicar of Malvern ; Reece ; and the 
well-known and “much beloved** Frederick 
Robertson, then Boyd*8 curate, afterwards in- 
ciunbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 

^ DobMn WM third claitic in the wme jeer that Edmund 
Lothington wu Mniorclainc and Thompton fbnith. 
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1846- 


There was a little room at the top of the house 
in St. James’ Square, not kept in very orderly 
^hion, for books and papers were to be seen 
quite as much on the floor and the chairs as 
upon the table. Here my father, pipe in mouth, 
discoursed to his friends more unconstrainedly 
than anywhere else on men and things and 
what death means. When the talk was on 
religious questions, which was not often, he 


spoke confldently of 
Christianity he said, 
heart.”* 

My father would 


future 
“ it is rugging 


existence. 

at 


Of 

my 


say 


“The first time I 


met Robertson I felt that he expected something 
notable from me because I knew that he admired 
niy poems, that he wished to pluck the heart 
from my mystery ; so for the life of me from 
pure nervousness I could talk of nothing but 
beer.” 

Dr. Ker says : 


Sydney Dobell did not see much of your father in 
Cheltenham ; but in Malvern, some years after your 
family left this place, Dobell, as he afterwards told me, 
saw a good deal of him. Dobell, as you know, was 
not a popular poet, and the number of his readers does* 
not increase as the years go on, but that he was 
no commonplace poet your father heartily allowed. 
Frederick Foxton could only be broi^ht to speak on 
one subject, Carlyle, whose companion and caretakei* he 
had bera during a journey on the Confinent. Randall 


1 Dr. Ker. MS. Note*. 
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and Dr. A^orth were men of coltiration and 
social c|ualities whom your Ather met occasonally and 
much like(L 

One acquaintance would keep on assuring 
my father that it was the ^eatest honour of his 
life to have met hin^. My fether’s answer to 
such praise was, “ Don’t talk d—d nonsense.” 

His chief companion, when in Cheltenham, 
for the best part of two years, was Dr. Ker’s 
brother Alan. Both were great walkers, and 
fEw near or distant places in this beautiful 
neighbourhood were len unvisited by them. 

A year or two before, my father had lived 
some weeks in a Hydropathic Establishment at 
the very primitive village of Prestbury, and the 
village boys were in the habit of following him 
and the other inmates whenever they showed 
themselves on the roads and shouting, “Shiver 
and shake.” This made him very nervous at 
the time, and the thought even of passing 
through Prestbury revived the feeling. , 

Dr. Ker writes: 

Two wishes I used to hear him express; one was to 
see the West Indies, the other to see the earth from a 
balloon. 

Few things delighted me more than to see the 
mother and son togeuer. You cannot remonber your 
era^mother, I think. ^ was a perfect picture, a 
raudfiil specimen of the Engli^ gentlewoman, loving 
and loveable, “no angel but a dearer being,” and so 
aenndve that touch her feeiit^ ever so lightly and the 
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tears mslied to her eyes. Then it was we used to 1 
ytttir lather say, ** Dam your eyes, mother, dam y 
e^es!” and then she smiled and applied the w 
•'hoclwt-handkerchief and shook her head at her { 
He often jested with her about Dr. Gumming and 
“ bottle^’*^the bottles being the seven vials of 5 t. Jol 
R^datipo! You have heard, I dare say, that y 
grandmother confined het reading at that time to 1 
books, the SiMe and Dr. Cumming’s work on Proph 
He u^ to jest with his mother about her monkey 
clevo’ little black thing that was generally seen in 
garden perched on the top of a pole. Your fat 
naturally christened it St. Simeon Stylites. 1 o 
ventured to ask him whether his mother had not sat 
the picture of the Prince’s mother in “ The Princes 
and he allowed that no one else had. 


Happy he 

With such a mother! fdth in womankind 
Beats with his blood, and trust in all things high 
Comes easy to him, and tho’ he trip and ml 
He shall not blind his soul with clay. 


Your father's esrinaate of Wordsworth’s poetry 't 
a very high <Hie as you must know, and 1 date say y 
know that Wordsworth’s opimon of your ftther \ 
also very high. On of the occasions of th 
meedng Wordsworth ssud to him: ** Mr. Tennys4 
I have been endeavouring all mf life to write a paste 
like your ' Dora ’ and have not succeeded.” That y 
from one who honestly wdghed lus woi 
fiid was by no means laririi of his pnuse. 

^ deltenham my father made ex^didc 

to" London to see his old friends. One d 
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ON CATULLUS 


*«•? 

Savile Morton writes that he has caUed on 
Alfred, and found Thackeray there, and 
stack of shag tobacco with Homer and Mm 
Barrett on the table.” “Both Thackeray and 
Alfred,” he adds, “ praise Miss Barrett.” My 
frther grew to know< Thackeray well and would 
call him a “ loveable man,** A story which he 
told illustrates the character of both the friends. 
They had been dining together and my hither 
said, ** I love Catullus for his perfection in form 
and^ his tenderness, he is tenderest of Roman 
and quoted the lines about Quintilia's 
death ending with 

“ Quo deaderio veteres renovamus amores 
Atque olim amissas flemus amidtias ”— 

lines which he would translate by four lines 
from one of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 

“ Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow 
For precious friends hid in death’s datdess night, 
And weep afresh Love’s long since cancell’d woe,* 
And moan the expense of many a vanish’d nght,” 

md the stanza from the Juniae et Mallii 
Epithalamium, 

“ Torquatua, volo, parvulut 
Matm e gremio sue 
Porrigens teneras manus 
Dulce rideat ad potrem, 

Semihiante labdlo.” 
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Thackeray answered, “I do not rate him 
highly, I could do better myself.” Next morn¬ 
ing my father received this apology : 

My dear AjurRED, 

I woke at 2 o’clock, and in a sort of terror 
at a certain sipeech I had niade about Catullus. When 
I have diiied, sometimes I believe myself to be equal 
to the greatest painters and poets. That delusion goes 
off; and then I know what a small fiddle mine is and 
what small tunes I play upon it. It was very generous 
of you to give me an opportunity of recalling a silly 
spe^: but at the time 1 thougnt I was majcmg a 
perfectly umple and satisfactory observation. T^us 
far I must unbus*m myself: though why should I be 
so uneasy at having made a conceited speech? It is 
concdted not to ynah to seem conceited. With which 
I conclude, 

Yours, W. M. T. 

“ It was impossible,” said my father, “ to have 
written in a more generous spirit. No one but 
a noble-hearted man could have written such a 
letter.” 

During the “ forties ” he was in the habit of 
walking with Carlyle at night, and Carlyle would 
rail against the ** governments of Jackasserie 
which cared more for commerce than for the 
gmtfiess of our empire ” ; or would rave against 
me stuccoed houses in London as ** acrid putres¬ 
cence,” or against the suburbs as a “ black 
jumble of black cotta^ where there used to be 
pleasant fields ”; and they would both agree 
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that it was growing into **a strange chaos of 
odds and ends, this London.** They were not 
in the least afraid of one another although ma^ 
were afraid of them, and they had long and fr<» 
discussions on every conceivable subject, and once 
only almost quarrelled, when Carlyle asserted 
that my father talked of poetry as “ high art,** 
which he flatly contradicted, “ I never in my 
whole life spoke of ‘ high art.’ ’* 

They had—^both of them—^lost MSS. of their 
works; Carlyle his French Fevolution^ my father 
rbem^chiejfy Lyrkal, When my hither asked 
Carlyle how he felt after the disappearance of 
his MS., he answered, ** Well, I just felt like a 
man swimming without water.” 

My uncle Frederick writes : 

I am sure I could not perform such a feat as I know 
Alfred to have done, any more than raise the dead. 
The earliest MS. of the Poems, chiefly Lyrical he lost 
out of his great-coat pocket one night while returning 
from a ndghbouring market town. This was enough 
to reduce an ordinary man to despair, but the invimUe 
ink was made to reappear, all the thoughts and Andes 
in thdr <»deriy series and with their entire drapery of 
w(»ds arose and lived amun. I wonder what under 
such drcunurtances would become of the **mob of 
gentlemen who write with ease.” Of course it would 
not much matter as they could eadly indite something 
new. 

My flither’s poems were geumlly based on 
some single phrase like“Someone had blundered”: 
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fmd wfre rolU4#t>out, 80 to speak, in bis bead, 
b^re be wro^ them down : ai^ bence tbe^ 
4^ not c^ily i4ip from bis memoi^l 
* In these t^ndond^ among his bieads were the 
Kemld^ Coventry ratmore, Frndprick Pollock, 
Wigan, and Macready j and he enjoyed 
^‘ISJ^ngin’* at the theatres. M«^rpi4yhethought 
^ ?|ooa in “ llamlet ’Vhl^ hne^ f Macbeth ” : 
l^t said that his ** Qnt» 4£t, candle !’* was 

not vexed ipi ^ni^sed as it ought to 
but spoken witb lowered ;Vi?icc, and a pathos 
wlbdch, I am sure, Shakdipeare never intefraed.'^ 

’ Pne evening* at Bath House,. Milnes wished 
to<^troduce my father to the Puke of Welling¬ 
ton. ‘*No,*’ my father said, “why should the 

f reat Duke be bothered by a poor poet like me ?” 

le only once saw the Duke, when he was riding 
but of the Horse Guards at Whitehall: and took 
off his hat. The Duke instantly made his usual 
military salute, commemorated in the “ Ode on 
the death of the Duke of Wellington ” in the 
wjdl-known lines: 


No more in soldier fashion will he greet 
. With lifted hand thb gazer in the street. 


• : ^ , c 

continued to be intimate with my 
and would ask him privately his opinion 
t fitbrary matters.^ At one of the nunous oreak- 


» My ftther uk^ lum why he did not write a sonnet, “I 
Mo could dance in fetters,? he answered. My father himself 
p piNM th e Shakeqteatian forin of sonnet to the Italian, as 
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mt INTIMACY Wl^ ROGERS 


^ to do tiiy &ther liliioiir b^re tht 
c(mi{)ac^Si exftectbg praise, Ro^rs eiKput^ 
whethi^ W approvH of a particular poem 

S ' himsct^ My lather told him fiunkly 
at a cmtaifl emend^ion would be an improve- 
molt. *^It d^l he attended to,” answered 
Rogers, but Then, because my 

lather went Rogers had an 

erroneout idea thib m **8ufibred from many in¬ 
firmities.”^ Wlmii I ^owed my father this 
smfiemg^t in a: published letter, he wrote do^ : 
truer commenrcdUld be made on this than 


my favourite adage, ’ Every man imputes himself.* 
My good old friend had many infirmities. What 
mine were I know not unless short-sight and 
occasional hypochondria be infirmities. I used, 
from having early read in my father’s library a 
great number of medical books, to fiincy at times 
that 1 had all the diseases in the world, like a 
medical student. I dare say old Rogers meant it 
all for the best. Peace be with him! often 
bitter, but very kindly at heart. We have ofictn 
talked of death together till I have seen the tears 
roll down his cheeks.” 

Aboiit this time there was a dinner given ft 
Hampstead by a Society of Authors, Sergeant 1lfa|^ 
fourd in the <mair. My father acceptfd an invita¬ 
tion to the dinner on condition that he should not 
be af^ed to make a speech. Many speeches weae 
made, each author praising every other author. 
My &ther seems to have said to his neighbor, 
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“ 1 wonder which of us will la«t 500' years ? ” 
Upon which Talfourd jumped up and burst 
forth into “ a speech about Tennyson,” afBrming 
tliat he was “sure to live.” Then Douglas 
Jerrold seized my father’s hand and said, “ I 
haven’t the smallest doubt that you will outlast 
us all, and that you are the one who will live.” 
Tf he subject of these enthusiastic words disclaimed 
his sureness of lasting, and told his friends that 
while thanking them all he felt his inability to 
make a speech and so on. Talfourd shouted ^ut, 
“Why you are rnaking a speech.” 
answered my father, “ but not upon my legs.” 


Letters, 1846-7 

To F. FreiUgrath 

10 St. Jambs* Square, Chbltbnham. 

tfev . $th [1846]. 

, My dear Sir, 

I had long ago heard of you : I knew 
that you were a celebrated German Poet and 
lover of Liberty: therefore was my satishiction 
great to receive (as 1 did this morning) a copy 
of,:your works wim your own friendly autograph. 
I need not say how much I feel the honour 
you have done |jt)e in translating some of. my 
poeips into your own noble and poWerfiu 
language. Would that my acquaintance were 
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more perfect with German,* then would my 
tribute of approbation be of more value alia 
less incur the charge of presumption. I have 
not yet had time and leisure sumcient to read 
your translations from myself carefully; but 
from what I have seen and if I may be per¬ 
mitted to judge, I should say that they are not 
dry bones, but seem full of a living warmth, in 
fact a Poefs translation of Poetry. I could wish 
however that you had taken the and edition of 
** jyiari|na in the South ” : the old poem was so 
imperfect as to be wholly unworthy your notice. 

Accept my friendship and my regrets that 
I am not at present able to come up to town 
and shake you by the hand. How long do you 
stop in England? Is there any hope that you 
could be prevailed upon to come to Cheltenham ? 
I should be most happy to see you. Write to 
me and tell me, and 

Believe me, my dear Sir, ever yours, 

A. Tennyson.* 

To Mrs. Howitt 

[Da. Guily’i.] 

Mv DI^R M». Howitt, 

I got your letter three or four days ago 
and if I did not answer immediately you must 

1 He coaU raid Genium with e«*e et ^ date. 

* hfrt. Preilignth'Kioeker write* to me that the poet* met at 
the Howita’ toward the end of November 18461, and gieatlf 
enjoyed thdr talk tosether. 
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lay it to the account of the water-cure which I 
am undergoing and which renders letter-writing 
or anything, except washing and walking, more 
difficult than those who have not past thro' the 
same orde^ would easily believe. 

At this moment my own family do not know 
where I am : I have not written home, nor 
shall write I dare say for some time ; to be sure 
I am not at any time much in the habit of 
writing home, and so my people know my ways 
and forgive them; but to you I feared %fx see^ 
unkind and forgeti^l of the pleasant day I spent 
under your roof if I kept silence ; so I write to 
tell you that my visit to Clapton though neces¬ 
sarily postponed will really if I live and thrive 
sometime take place ; “ sunshine ” and “ flowers ” 
will go on for a long time yet, and before they 
are all gone I hope to see you and to find you 
wholly recovered from the eflects of that sad 
and anxious winter you speak of; to me it is 
not permitted to be either sad or anxious if I am 
to get better. I must, like Prince Hal, “doff 
the world aside and let it pass," so says my doctor 
tho’ he doeas not quote Shakespeare tor it. 

Good-bye ana give my best remembrances 
to^all yours whom I know, and 

Believe me, my dear Mrs. Howitt, 

Yours very truly, A. Tennyso^. 
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In Fcbrua^ the Tennysons received a lettjsr 
from Emily in Paris. The Revolution against 
Louis Philippe had begun. She had been look¬ 
ing out of her window» and was shot at by one 
of the Revolutionists, the bullet missing her 
and going through the ceiling. The account 
continues, written but not signed by her : 

31 Rub Tronchbt. 

Ftb. %$tk, 1848. 

It would be imposfflbie to attempt any description 
of the horrors of yesterday. However, the public 
events are better recorded, and will have reached you 
by means of the paper. But I will at once satis^ your 
anxiety as to the safety of myself and all our mends. 
Instead of retiring to the Convent as I had intended 
on Wednesday, I could not make up my mind to leave 
my friends at a monusnt of such imminent danger, 
anid the only moment past in which I could have crossed 
the Bridges. I have remsuned the last two nights with 
Madame Marthion, sleeping in her room, unable to 
procure any clothes but those I brought on my back 
from the Convent on Tuesday. Yesterday past like 
a fearM dream. In the morning it was lu^)ed the 
reagnation of Gmzot would san^ the peopk, but 
thrir trium^ only made them the more exerNtant, and 
while the (^eral who had gone to hu poet at the 
Tu3^es was brnkfiudiw at 11 o’clodc, the Dqnimrion 
pune to the IGng, a^ everythii^ was imme^ately 
in disewder. The lUng, ma recommending to the 
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National Guard the safety of the citizens, started for 
St. Cloud in a carriage, i)dth all his family, except the 
Duchess of Orleans and her .children. The General 
yfaa ararised of Soplue's arrival at the Tuileries, and 
went downstairs to see her, and on returnine to his 
post by the Duchess of Orleans as quickdy as he could, 
was met by her. “ Mon cher General, suivez-moi ” 
was all she was able to say to him in passing. The 
poor man was imable to obey, and lus feelings can 
oe better understood than described, as he saw her 
crossing the Tuileries Gardens on foot, escorted by 
a few rriends amidst this infuriated mob to the Chamber 
of Deputies. There she was at first well recdved^^nt 
some of the mob penetrated and surrounded her, and 
one man applied a gim to her cheek. This however 
was hapi»ly turned off by a Deputy, and Jules Lasteyre, 
another or the Opposition Deputies, aided by many 
of his brother Deputies, defended her and contrived to 
get her into a fiacre which he drove to the Invalides. 

was sep^t^ from her children for some time, but 
at length they joined her in ^sguise, and she is at this 
moment not at the Invalides, but in a secret place of 
safisty, of whia|k the General himself is ignorant. After 
Ae departure of the King, the Tuileries was thoroughly 
in'^adra by the mob, and every article of furniture 
completely destroyed. The ^r General stayed to 
defend the jwopeity bf the Duchess as long as he 
thought he could be of use, and.then he with Sophie 
|eff the Tuileries, he, almost lilbd downstrirs by a 
man whom he had had an opportunity serving, and 
ms infirmities were rospected by the mob, till he got 
to Rue du JiiiUet, towards a o’clock; fyom 
thience, as soon is he could be removed, to the: Rue 
Capui^es Hj^hibe he is now. Of course his place 
ibd porition ii% gone, but you may concrive the 
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amdety of our minds to know what had become of 
him and Soplue dating the fearful hours they were 
in the Tuileries, where it was imposnble to attempt 
any ccunmunicadon. • • • You never saw such a tet 
di ruffiuis as infest the streets, armed with every weapon 
with which they could furnish themselves, shouting and 
tinging the “Marstilh^” etc. About lulf an hour • 
ago a png went by shouting “ Au chemin de fcr”; 
a^ we feu- that the passage out of Paris will be 
completely cut off. The streets are all barricaded so 
that no carriage can pass, and thoi^h Madame Marthion 
and Sophie contider the wisest plan would be to leave 
tile town we fear it will scarcely now be possible. * • * 
The Paltis Royal is burnt down. * * • We were 
obliged to illuminate for safety’s sake last i^ht, and 
such a host of villtins have taken advantage of this 
tumult, that you may imagine our rest was scarcely 
so to ^ cdled. The fear of pillage, and the amdety 
lest this infuriated mdi might even tom agtinst 
(Mir onl)r security, the National Guard, at a moment 
of no eristing government (for the provitional govern¬ 
ment could not yesterday come to any measures), kept 
our minds awake, while our eyes were closed, though 
tiitigue of nund and body overcame our amdety in a 
great measure. The situation of the General’s ho^, 
next to Guizot’s, also keeps til in constant alarm. 
The nmiK of firing also all nigh^ in the uncertainty of 
Its being m^y rgoicing, or with miutierous objects, 
contributed its tiiare to ami to our amdety. * ^ * 
Provitions are gnnriiv very scarce, and the cry 
for t»ead is now strong. Testify half the mob were 
dnyik. 
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My father'$ journal of his Tour in Cornwall^ 1848 
{when he thought of again taking up the subject 
, of Arthur). 

Tuesday^ May. Arrived at Bude in dark, 
askt girl way to sea, she opens the back door. 
... I go out and in a moment go sheer down, 
upward of six feet, over wall on fenged cobbles.' 
Up again and walked to sea over dark hill. 

yune 7 .nd^y. IWk ^ gig to Rev. R. S. Hawker 
at Morwes^bw, passing Comb valley, fine view 
ovbr sea, cbldest manner of Vicar till<'I told 
mv name, dien all heartiness. Walk on cliff 
with him, told of shipwreck. 

'&tnday. Rainy and bad, went and sat in 
Tintagel ruins, cliff all black and red and yellow, 
looking thing. 

, Clomb over Isle, disappointed, went 

fnfb* the sea-tunnel-cavern over great blocks. 
Wjpls Un^ with shells, pink or puce jellies. 
Oins playin|; about the rocks as in a theatre. 

* ** 4 t one pUCit*,” write* Mias Fox, “where he arrived in the 
ereaiSft he cri^ ^‘Where is the sea ? Show me the sea.* So after 
the s^.he went ICndthKag in the dark, and fell down and hurt hit leg 
the* jhe bed .^o he nnised six weeks by a surgeon there, who 
introdw^ seme fhend* to him, and thus he got into .a class of* 
society totally new to hJms end when he left they gave him a 
sfries t/i jbiKiwuction*, *0 that instead of going to hotels he was 
pused on mUa town to town, and abode with little grocer* and 
sht^ke^rs alrnig his line of itfud. He says that he cannot have 
betlW a tfvn impceH^ ef die class, and diinks die Cornish 
veiy snpedw th the generality. They all knew about Tennyson, 
and had read Ids poems, and one miner hid behind a wail that he 
ndAt see him. Thm he became familiarised with the thoughts 
and fkelings of all classes of society.** 
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6 th. Slate quarries, oi^e gmt pillu: left 
standing; ship tinder the cliff loi^g; dived into 
a cavern all polished with the waves like daiic 
marble with veins of pink and white. Follow’ll, 
up little stream falling thro* the worn slate, 
smoked a pipe at litde inn, dined, walked oncx 
more to the old castle darkening in the gloom. 

yth. Camelford, Slaughter Bridge, clear 
brook among alders. Sought fotr King Arthur’s 
stone, found it at last by a rock under two or 
three sycamores, walked seaward, came down by 
churchyard. Song from ship. 

8M. Walked seaward. Large crimson 
clover; sea purple and green like a peacock’s 
neck. ** By bays, the peacock’s neck in hue.” 

it^h. Read part or CEdipus Coloneus. 

19M. Finished reading Fathom.^ Set off for 
Polperro,,ripple-mark, queer old narrow-streeted 
place, back at 9. Turf fires on the hills ; jewd- 
fires in the waves from the oar, which Cornidi 
people call “ bryming.” 

July 1st. Museum. After dinner went to 
Perranzabuloe. Coast looked gray and grand in 
the fading light. Went into cave, Rembrandt- 
Kke light thro’ the opening. 

6 th. Went to Land’s End by Logto rock, 
leaden-backed mews wailing on cliff, One with 
two young ones. Mwt Great yellow flare iust 
befinm sunset. Funend. Land’s End Ind Ltfe's 
End: 

> DonbdeM SiBoll<tt*t rsrSmmd C$nt Tmim. 
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%th. The Lizard»> rocks in sea, two southern 
eyes of England.^ Tamarisk hedge in flower. 
Round Pentreath beach, large crane’s bill near 
Kynance, down to cove. Glorious grass-green 
monsters of waves. Into caves of Asparagus 
Island. Sat watching wave-rainbows. 

nth. Down to Lizard Cove. Smoked with 
workmen. Boat to ^veral places. Saw the 
further ships under Penzance like beads thread¬ 
ing the sunny shore. 

\zth. Polpur. Bathed, ran in and out of 
cave, Down to Caerthillian, lovely clear water 
in cove. Lay over Pentreath beach, thunder of 
waves to west. Penaluna’s Cornwall. 

\%th. Bathed in Polpur Cove. Bewick-like 
look of trunk, cloak and carpet bag, lying on 
rock. Sailed, could not land at Kynance. Saw 
the long green swell heaving on tne black cliff, 
rowed into Pigeonthugo, dismal wailing of 
mews. To St. Ives. 

^ Mrs. Rundle Charles,* who was then Miss 
Rundle, allowed me to publish the following 
account, from her private diary, of my father’s 
visit (during this tour) to her uncle’s house near 
Plymouth. 

is 

We were staying at Upland, a country house belong- 
tns to an uncle of mine four miles from Plymouth, 
whilst there we were walldng on the Hoe at Plymouth 

* Lighthontet. 

* Author of Tht StHhiitrg-Cttt* Fsmilyt the died in 1896. 
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one day, when to my delight we were told that my 
fkher was to drive Mr. Tenm^scm frcan Tavnttock to 
pay os a virit at Upland. Tm dergyi^’s wife and 
other friends came to tea that afternoon, but Mr. 
Tennyson did not appetf. We went out for a ramble in 
the wood, were caugnt in a shower and ran h(»ne. Mr. 
Tennyson was there, in ^ hall, juM arrived ; my father 
introduced me to him, and he came into the diuwing- 
room, and srid to my mother, “ You have a party,” 
which he did not seem to like. My father then calm 
me in to make tea for Mr.Tennyson in the dininn-room, 
and we had a quiet talk ; a powerful, thoughtful frwe, 
land smQe, hearty laugh, extremely near-sighted.* He 
spoke of travelling; Dresden, unsatisfactoriness of 
picture-gallery seeing; the first time he was in Paris he 
“went every day for a fortnight to the Louvre, saw 
only one picture, ‘ La Maitresse de 'Htien,' the second 
time looked only at * Narcissus lying by a stream. Echo 
in the distance and ferocious little Love.’ ” Mr. Ruskin 
set his own thought against the united admiration of 
centuries, but he spoke of a “splendid chaptor on 
Clouds ” in Modern Painters. 

Then he turned to Geol<^, Weald of Kent, Delta 
of a great river flowing from as far as Newfoundland. 
“ Conceive,” he said, “ what an era of the world that must 
have been, grpt lizards, marshes, gi^tic fans I” 
Fancied, standing by a railway at night, the ena^ 
must be like some great Ichthyosaurus. 1 replied now 
beautiful Hugh Miller’s descriptions of that time are : 
he thought so too: then spoke of Peach, the Cornish 

* He talked then with hit ftiendt of Sir Charles Naper and of 
hit battle of Meeanee {1843), abont which he half thought of making 
a poem, and taid that Wetdej the optician had told him that Sr 
Charlet Napier and he were the two molt thort-tighted men in 
England. 
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geologist on the Preventive Service, maintunit^ a wife 
and seven children on j^ioo a year, whilst we in (Hie 
annual dinner, champagne, turtle, etc. spend ,^25. 

’ He spoke of the Italians as a great people (it was 
in 1848, the year of revolutions^) ‘‘twice matured.” 
He had read a poena of mine on Italy : sdd he felt 
“ greftt itKterest in the Italian movement as in all great 
movea^ents for freedom ”; that perhaps all looked 
equally disorderly as they arose; that the German re- 
vcdiltiona (of 1848) were miserable plagiarisms. We 
went into the drawing-^-oom, 1 played Mendelssohn. 
Mr. Tennyson came and talk^ to me about Schiller,— 
‘^Sehwiirmerisch, yet Schwarmerei better than mere 
Icalter Verstand ; not dramatic: knew by heart Goethe’s 
(SM^te ‘Summer breathings.’ Felt the grand intel¬ 
lectual power of Fausty but threw it aside in disgust at 
the firat reading I ” Then he spoke of Milton’s Latin- 
tanis, and delicate play with words, and Shakespeare’s 
^7 upon words. At supper he spoke of Goethe’s 
T^sto: he felt with Tasso, did not care for anything 
else in the play. “ Leonora, discreet, prudential young 
lady, could not of course care for the poor poet—it 
would not have been the thing, it would not have done : 
remembered only these lines: 


}, He «*ed to tell with infinite humour the following story, 
ill«l|nting ^ love of a row in the hot-blooded South. “Edwa^ 
Letf, die dtinter, had been living at a hotel in a smdl town in 
Soudiem Italy, but had gone on a tour leaving hit room locked up. 
On 1 ^ Veittleta he found the ^ce in the t^roar of a mushroom re- 
tdution, the inludiitantt drunk widi (kUmH and shouting Ubtrti and 
U. pMtrU through the streets. ‘ Where is my thitv*' said he to the 
vmter, ‘of my tMur» to get at my nb* f* ‘O,’ replied the waiter, 
h6t' Ukin^ to be let down fimrn his dream of a golden age, *Ocbe cbUve ! 
O camera t O che roba! Non c* h pih chiave! Non 11 pih 
OUueia! ^ Non c‘ h {uii roba I Non c’ i pin niente! Tutto i amore 
e libwth f O che bella revolusdone ! ’* 
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* Es l^det ein Talent nch in der Sdlle, 

Sch cin Chamkter in dcra Strom der Welt.’ ” 

Said he had talked me last night and heard horn Dr. 
Beale, a clergyman of T^^vistock, brother 4 n-Jaw W. 
H. Smith, that 1 knew Greek, and he said he only di»> 
liked pedantry in women. He siud, ** Wordsworth was 
great, but too one-dided to be dramadc.” He spdce of 
the “ snobbery of Ei^lish society.” It was getting late, 
so my aunt asked him to stay tne night, but he said he 
had breakfasted alone f<M: a dozen years; then he said 
to me, *‘Ich kann nicht hier schlafen.” I said, 
«.Warum?” He said, “Ich kann mcht rauchen.” 
I translated aloud, he laughed, declared he "had 
never been played such a trick before, chose the disffmae 
of an obscure northern dialect, and was betrayed to 
everv <me ”; then he said, “ German has fine 
words: every language is really imtranslateable. Then 
the carriage qune to take him into Plymouth : he adced 
to take mv poems (manuscript) with him, and said, 
“ Good>night not Go<^>bye.” Next mcntiing (Tuesday, 
July 25th) Mr. Tennyson came again : he wked about 
lower organisms feeling less pun man higher, but would 
not fish: could not comprehend the feeding of animals 
vnth ganglia, little scattered knots of nerves and *no 
brain; spoke of wonderful variety of forms of fife, 
instinct of plants, etc., told the story of **a Brahtfiio 
destroying a microscope because it showed lum ammals 
killing earn other in a drop of water ” ; " riapiiufisant, as 
if we could destroy facts by refuring to see thm.” We 
walked into the gardm, sat cm churs at entrance of 
avenue; then he laughed about some tremendous 
“ duty-woman,” clergyman’s srife, now Low, now HBgh 
Chur^ "always eoually vehement, little b^qs, much 
amsdentiousness; nusnuid preached one tlung in the 
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chufch, she another in the parish.” He »id it was 
i^t to “enjoy leisure,” spoke of Miss Martineau’s 
Etisk^m Liftt did not like her, sud he supposed we were 
not Unitarians or Pagans, although it was the fasMon 
Mdth literary ladies. Then he sjk^ of my poems, said 
he liked some very much, espedally some lines on the 
gentianella: then he kindly made one or two verbal 
critidans in one called “The Poet’s Daily Bread.” 
“ Have you printed ? ” he sdd. “ Do not publish too 
early, you cannot retract.” I ventured to thank him 
fat his poems, in which we delighted. “ I thank you 
for yours,” he sdd gracioiuly. We went into the 
kitel^ garden, he talk^of flowers and cabbages, picked 
goo^berrie^ he “ used as a boy to lie for hours under a 
gooseberry bush reading a novel, finishing his goose¬ 
berries and novel tc^ther ”; he liked the kitchen 
garden, “ so wholesome.” “ I would rather stay vnth 
you bright girls than dine with Mr. W.,” he sdd. He 
sent away his fly, then we went into my cousin Helen’s 
garden, and he told us stories of “ an African woman, 
who asked to he breakfasted upon (by white men),” etc. 
etc. Afteiwards we ^ove him into Plymouth. “ You 
would not tlunk me a shy man, but l am always shy 
with false or conventional people; people are sometimes 
afRcted flrom shyness, and grovo rimple.” Then we 
talked of Carlyle-: “You would like him for one day,” 
he sud, “ but get tired of him, so vehement and destruc¬ 
tive ” ; he i^ve by of a specimen of his talk in a* 
dpep tragic voice, “ For Goas ^e away with gigs, 
riiousand nullion gigs in du: wc^ld, away with them all 
in God’s name, spoM and axle, the world vriyil never be 
^ht until they , are idi swept into the lowest jmt^ of 
Ipphi^” He often smokes Carlyle;, “Gce^e 
once Qiplyle’s hero, now Cromwell lus epitome of 
human excellence. Carlyle spoke once as if he wished 
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poets to be our statesmen; hnn Bums Prime 
Sf&iister! ’* Then he said to me, ** Do you know the 
Odyssey i 1 like it better as a whole than the Madi I 
should have met you beft»e; why didn’t you write ? I 
could teach you Greek in a month, then ^haps (quo^ 
ing my poem called ‘The Poet’s Drily Bread’) ymir 
would scorn me urith bitter scorn.” I laughed. “I 
will send you the Odyssey y I have two copies in my 
portmanteau ; I will be mvc when next I m^t you; 1 
vary.” In the course or conversation he said, “ Some 
parts of The Book of Rsvelasion are fino- in English 
than in Greek, e.g. * And again they srid “ Alleluia ” and 
thrir smoke went up for ever and ever,’ ‘—^ma^ficent 
conception, darkness and fire rolling together, for ever 
and ever.” 


hetterSy 1848-9 

To Aubrey de Vere 
{after a visit to Scotland in 1848) 

. , . CHtLTlWHAM, Oct. 

My dear Aubrey, 

I have just now on my return to 
Cheltenham got two letters from you, for I am 
one, as you know, who wander to and fro for 

• * He would quote the tenth chapter with boondlew admindon : 
** And 1 aaw another nuriny angel come down firom heaven, clothed 
.with a cloud ... and he act hit right foot upon the tea, and hit 
1 ^ foot «i the earth. . . . And the angel which I saw tond upon 
the tea and noon the ewth lilted np hit huid to heaven, and aware 
.by 1^ that liveth Ibr ever and ever, who created heavm, and the 
thinfwthat therein aie, and the earth, and the thinga that therein 
are^ md the MB, and the tfaingi that are therein, that thm thonld 
be date no Irager,” or, at he tnntlated it, "that dme ihdiil be no 
moR.” 



filths carelett of P.O. jind correspondences. 
I iiii grieved to have occasioned you so much 
|roubl<^ about the article, but let it pass, excuses 
ipl hot mend it : neither will I mention the 
Ipiiey f troubles I have had, for they are dead 
uid Imried* tho* you bribe with your “great piece 
of news,” which I take it must mean that you 
are goin^ to be married ! is it so F if so, joy to 
yOo. 1 am glad that you have thought of me 
at Kilkee by the great deeps. The sea is my 
delight tho’ Mr. Chretien in the Christian 
Examiner says that I have no power upon hiha 
and always represent him dead asleep. I have 
seen many fine things in Scotland, and many 
fine things did I miss seeing, rolled up as they 
were tenfold in Scotch mists. Loch Awe too, 
which you call the finest, I saw. It is certainly 
very grand, tho* the pass disappointed me. I 
thought of Wordsworth’s lines there, and, 
approving much, disapproved of much in them. 
What can be worse than to say to old Kilchurn 
Castle, 

“ Take then thy scat, vicegerent unreproved ” ? 

* c 

Surety, master Aubrey, that;!^ ppfEed and folsc.. 
I steapied from Oban to ^^did voyage, 

ij^ the wliole d<^« with tlm in^ption of three 

to jwfMMde lua» to write prairihr ihorv poem 
w Wl|ii|ie% but, bootf^ poor be mii^t be, he nev^coald or 
eroaia write m line for money oiered. 
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hours io the morning, was blue and sunny; and 
I think I saw more outline^ of hills than ever I 
saw in my life ; and exquisitely shaped arc those 
Skye mountains. Loch Coruisk, said to be ^ 
wildest scene in the Highlands, I ^led in seeif^' 
After a fatiguing e^^tion over the rou^^m 
ground on a wet day we arrived at the banks 
of the loch, and made acquaintance with the 
extremest tiptoes of the hills, all else being thick 
wool-white fog. Dunkeld is lovely, and I 
delighted in Inverary, tho’ there likewise I got 
drenched to the skin, till my very hat wept tears 
of ink. I rejoiced in Killeen, but on the whole 
perhaps I enjoyed no day more than the one I 
spent at Kirk Alloway by the monument of poor 
Burns, and the orchards, and “ banks and braes 
of bonny Doon.” * I made a pilgrimage thither 
out of love for the great peasant; Aey were 
gathering in the wheat and the spirit of the man 
mingled or seemed to mingle with all I saw. I 
know you do not care much for him, but I do, 
and hold that there never was immortal poet tif 
he be not one. Farewell. Give my best love 
and remembrances to all yours, and 

Believe me ever yours, 

A. 

» E. 1873 j -SoBMs thirty tow 

•go A. Tennyion nmt o*W Bonu* Gronad in Dnmine*. WImb 
he wu one <hqr by Doon^Me^—'I em’t tell how it wei. Fit*, but I 
fell into • P«Nioa of Teut^-^And A..T. not given tn the 
mo^ tf Mirntri t$ Fmm^ Jhmik, 

Riehaid Bentley tc Son, Xxmdon, 1S95, p. •*. 
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To Aubrey de Vere 

!{XJndaud.'\ 

My dear Aubrey, 

I have just returned, to this place 
whence I think I wrote to you last, and hither 
your letter after travelling Cheltenhamward and 
otherwhere followed me. I assure you I experi¬ 
enced a very liveljjr gratification in finding that 
my recent alterations^ had met your approval 
and not your’s only but your mother’s and 
sister’s. I am still not quite satisfied with it, 
and I think that one or two of the ballads might 
be improved or others substituted, but I have 
done with it at present. I gave it up to the 
printer in a rage at last and left London, not 
having revised the last prooft, and so I see there 
is a mistake or two, for instance “ marbled 
stairs ” which is vile. Don’t you think too that 
the Dedication to Harry Lushington looks very 
qu<^r, dated “January, ’ 48 ,” the French row 
taking place in the February following, and such, 
allusions and the subsequ<^t ones made in the' 
Epilogue! Well,I supp ose that does not much 
inatter, and 1 ^ as 1 said vastly gratified with 
your good opinion of the improvements. 

I wrote so fer—^now I am in town for a week 
so. 

queries. 

^ In »TlM ;RiiaceH.” 
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I have not the Edinburgh with me, and so 
cannot give you the exact passage in the critique; 
but I know there is mention made therein of 
“The Princess” coming out among the dying 
and the dead. Now I certainly did not mean to 
kill any one, and th<^efore I put this new line 
into the old king’s mputh, 

I trust that there is no one hurt to death, 

and in the old tourneys it really did happen now 
and then that there was only a certain amount of 
bruises ^d bangs and no death. Perhaps the 
Editor, not you, inserted the passage. With 
respect to the “ Elegies,” * I cannot say that I 
have turned my attention to them lately. I 
do not know whether I have done anything new 
in that quarter since you saw them, but I believe 
I am going to print them, and then I need not 
tell you that you will be perfectly welcome to 
a copy, on the condition that when the book is 
published, this avant-courier of it shall be either 
sent back to me, or die the death by fire in 
Curragh Chase. I shall print about twenty-five 
copies, and let them out among friends under 
the same'condition of either return or cremation. 
The review in the Westminster was not one rf 
The Princess,” but of two or three of the old 
Poems. 

1 .have sent you a most shabby note in return 
for your long and agreeable one, but pray 

> “Ib Meaoriam.’' 
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forgive me : I have such a heap of correspond¬ 
ence just noi^ half of which will never get 
answered at all. 

Love to your brother and his wife, your 
mothei* an^ ’sister. I don’t know, but I feel 
quite sorry that Caroline [Standish] is married. 
She did so well unmarried, and looked so pure 
and maidenly that I feel it quite a pity that she 
should have changed her state. 

Ever yours, dear Aubrey, 

A. Tenjiyson. ^ 

The following Jvur letters refer to what my 
father called " the highest honour I have yet 
received.” 

(i) From Mrs. Gaskeil to yohn Forster 


Manchester, Oct. 8/A, 1849. 

I want to ask for your kind offices. You know 
Tennyson, and you know who Samuel Bamford is, a 
great, gaunt, stalwart Lancashire man, formerly hand- 
loom weaver, authmr of lAfe of a Radicaly age nearly 
70, and living in that state which is exac^ decent 
TOverty with his neat little apple-ftced wife. Th*ey 
their only child. Bandmrd is the most hearty 
fand it’s saying a good deal) admirer of Tennyson I 
know. I dislike redtations exceedingly, but he rep«its 
swne of TennyscHi’s poems in so rapt ard yet so ^ple 

any cwtie is by. in the 
w^(ht of the muste aiH* the exquisite thoughts, /Ka f 
Otit Ma t hdp liking to hear him. He does not care 
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one jot whether people like 1^ not in. his Oins 
Intense enjoyment. He says when he lies awake at 
night, as in his old age he often do 4 , and gete sadly 
thi nking of the days tint are gone when his child wsb 
alive, he soothes himself by repeating T.’s poems. I 
asked him the other day if he h^ got them of his own. 
** No,” he said rather daoumfuUy: he hsd been long 
looking out for a secon4>hand copy, but somehow they 
had not got into the old book-shops, and 14s. or i8s. 
(which are they?) was too much for a poor man, and 
then he brightened up and sud. Thank God he had 
a good memory, and whenever he got into a house 
where there were Tennyson’s poems he learnt as many 
as he could by heart. He thought he knew better 
than twelve, and began “QEnone,” and then the 
“Sleeping Beauty.” Now I wonder if you catch a 
glimpse of what I want. I thought at first of giving 
him the poems this Xmas, but then I thought you 
would perhaps ask Tennyson if he would give Bamford 
a copy from himself which would be glorious for the 
old man. Dear, how he would triumph. 


(2) To John Forster 

MABLBTHOaPB, AlFORD, 

Lincolnshirs. 1849. 

My dear Forster, 

I got both your notes almost at ^ 
same time. 1 have been flying about from housht 
to house for a long time, and yours was delivered 
to 'me at a place called Scremby Hall in this 
coun^ where I was m»|ung a morning call. 
All that account of Sam, Bamford is very in- 
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indeed. 1 rockon his admiration a^ 
fhc highest honour I have yet received. A lady” 
yas so charmed with the relation that I gave 
her the letter. Of course I will give him a 
copy but I shall not be in town for a fortnight. 
The first thing I do will be to call at Moxon’s 
and get him one. 1 am here on this desolate 
s^-coast. My friends have fited me in this 
county so long that I think it high time to 
move, but they will not let me go yet. How 
have you been, my dear boy ? I trust well. 
In the hope of seeing you as soon as possible, 

I am, yours as ever, 

A. Tennyson.^ 


(3) From Mrs. Gaskell to yohn Forster 

* Friday, i>«. 7M, 1849. 

1 have not yet taken my bonnet off after hunting 
up Bamford. First of all we went to Blakeley to his 
little white-washed cottage. His wife was deaning, 
and n^retted her “master” was not at home. He 
had gone into Manchester, where she did not know. 

I shan^ go into the details of the hunting of this day. 
At, Iwt we pounced upon the great gray stalwart man 
out of a little old-fiuhioned public-house where 
' people put up. When I produced my book • 
. “ This is grand.” I said, “ Look at the title- 
for I saw he was fiurly caught by something. 

, \ '-i ' , c * 

’ * Ife iacloied to Ponter for the SxmmiMtr, March 24th,. “ You 
jaii|ht have won the poet’a name” : reprinted in* the Pttmt (tilth 
e£), iSjo. 
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he liked in the nuddle of the hook* and was stanSItii^ 
'fading it in the street. Well, 1 am a proud nalli 
this day! ” he exclaimed. Then he turned it up uid 
down and read a Wt 0t was a very crowded street) 
and his gray face went quite brown-red with pleasure. 
Suddenly he stopped. “What must I do for iW back 
agdn?” “Oh! you tnust write to him, and thank 
lum.” “I’d rather walk 20 mile than write a lett« 
any day.” “Well, then, suppose you set off this 
Christmas, and walk and thank Tennyson,” He 
looked up from his book, right in my face, quite 
ind^nant. “Woman! wdking won’t reach him. 
W^e ott the earth don’t ye see, but he’s, there, up 
above. I can no more reach him by walking than if 
he were an eagle or a skylark high above my head.” 
It came fresh, warm, straight from the heart, ^thout 
a notion of m^ing a figurative speech, but as if it were 
literal truth, and I were a goose for not being aware 
of it. Then he dipped down again into his book, and 
b^an reading aloud the “ Sleeping Beauty,” and in the 
middle stopped to look at the writing again. Aiul we 
left him in a sort of sleep-walking state, and only trust 
he will not be run over. 


(4) From Samuel Bamford to Alfred Tennyton 

Blakeley, Dtt . 184# 

Dear Sir, 

Mrs. Gaskell a few days rin^ p reac a i h aW |l 
me your poems, vnth your autc^raph, in kind terhi^ 
and 1 can only say, as to the present, that I am* vei^ 
greatiy obliged; and that you could not have done 
anything that* would have pleased me better. Accept 
my most rincere thanks. 
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- I cannot forget them. I canned put 

thtoa *wa)r from my thoughts; the persons and 
sanes they represent haunt me. I have read them all 
over, and I have not awakened once this 
night il^lthodt 

\ Trt»7 heart, my life, my love, my bride 

iptiMxiiiitely recurring to my thoughts. 

.. /• /^ I^your “Qnana” has started the tears into my 
atui into those of my dear wife, many a time. It 
Jf a d«p thing. Your “I^oiiksley HaU” is terribly 
bMUfiml; jjrofoundly impressive. The departure of 
y©ur ** Sleeping Palace ” is almost my favourite, and 
ybur “Gardener’s Daughter,** ah! it brings early scenes 
l» my mind. 

The story of my early love that haunts me now I’m old, 
And broods within my very heart altho’ ’tis wU-nigh cold. 

,My wife, bless her! I never feel my sensibilities 
Wishing over, but when I look I find hers are doing 
the same. And it has feecjuently been the case since 
I was so fcHTtunate as to have your poems. 

But your English! why it is almost unlimitedly 
Kcpressive. This language of ours, what can it not 
be‘n^ to say i What height, what depth filled with 
glorious hues, terrible |^m$, and vivid flashes does 
It not combine and your pol^ exhibit all ? 

^ you well? Are you happy? I hope* you ard 
bo|h, Accept my kindest wishes, 1^ believe me to be 

Yours most truly, 

Samuel Bamford. 

To Miss HollwttY (of Spilsby) my fether wfote 
about her cousin Miss Jean Inp^w’s poems, ^ 
Rkjpmng Chronicle of Incuknts ann^l^ie^gs. 



1849 jean INGBLOW'S* poems 

• » 

^ My DEAR Miss Hollway, 

Many thanks for your very 
I have only just returned to tovrO) and fotiha 
the Rhyming Chronicle. Your cousin must 
worth knowing : thece are some very charming 
things in her book, at least it seems so to me, 
tho’ I do not pique myself on being much of a 
critic at first sight| and I reallv have only 
skimmed a few pa|es. Yet I tnink I may 
venture to pronounce that she need not be 
^hamed. of publishing them. Certain things 
I saw which I count abominations, tho' I myself 
in younger days have been guilty of the same, 
and so was Keats. I would sooner lose a pretty 
thought than enshrine it in such rhymes as 
“ Eudora ” " before her,” “ vista ” “ sister.” She 
will get to hate them herself as she grows 
older, and it would be a pity that she should 
let her book go forth with mese cockneyisms. 
If the book were not so good I should not care 
for these specks, but the critics will pounce 
upon them, and excite a prejudice. I declare 
I should like to know her. 

, 1 have such a heap of correspondence to 

answer that I must bia you good-bye. What 
the German lady says is very gratifying. I shaU 
perhaps see you again in the autumn. My best 
remembrances to each and all of your circle. 

Ever yours truly, A. Tennyson. 

, i>i' 

P.S. $trai%c ! that I did not see it. I turn 
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to the title-page, and hnd the book is published. 
I £mcied it had only been printed. Forgive naf" 
4 urry ! Well, your cousin will amend, perhaps, 
tfie errors I have mentioned, in her next edition. 


< On the invitation of Aubrey dc Vere, my 
^hibr pidd his second visit to Ireland ; but he 
his left ho record of his tour. At my request 
Mt. de Vere has kindly written the following 
account: to which he has added some reminis¬ 
cences of his. first hearing “ In Memoriam ” read 
in 1850. 

In the year 1848 Alfi^ Tennyson had felt a 
craving to make a lonely sojourn at Bude: “ I hear,” 
he said, “that there are larger waves there than on any 
other part of the British coast : and must go thither 
and be alone with God.” I persuaded him to come 
alM to Ireland where the waves are far higher and the 
clifis often rise to 800 feet and in one spot, Slieve 
League, to 2000 : while at the mountain’s landward 
ude are still shown the “prayer-stations” of &dnt 
Coltunbkill. He passed five weeks with us at Curragh 
Chue, to us deUghtful werics. The day before our 
arrival we viuted celebrated “ fall ” of the Shannon 
at Castleconnel; over it there hung a full moon, the 
largest I have ever seen. The aspwt nught well have 
^mcan weak nerves. It looked as if the “ centrifugal ” 
fcnte had ceased, and the vast luminary nught come 
down upon the earth in another hour. That lught we 
rifept in my aster’s house, and she had the satisfaclion 
ti$ ^veramg with the Poet whose works she had fed 
rince her girlhood. 
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The weeks passed by only too rapidly. We 
drove our guest to the old Castles and Abbeys in the 
neighbourhood : he was shocked at the poverty of tbd 
peasantry, and the marks of havock wrought through 
the cotmtry by the great potato>famine : he read in 
the library; and worked on a new edition of “ The 
Princess,” smokit^ at the same time without hindrance 
in our most comrortable bedroom, and protected as &r 
as possible from noise; he walked where he pleased 
alone, or in compaiw through woods in which it was 
easy to lose oneself, tijr ^ cave so d%p that Merlin 
might have slept in it to this day unawakened. In 
the evenings he had vocal music from Lady de Vere 
and her sister, Caroline Standish, and Sonatas of Mozart 
or Beethoven played by my eldest brother, with a 
power and pathos rare in an amateur. Later, he read 
poetry to us vnth a voice that doubled its power, 
commonly choosing pathetic pieces; and on one 
occasion after finislung “ A Sorrowful Tale ” by Crabbe, 
glanced round reproachfully and sud, “I do not see 
that any of you are weepii^ ! ” One night we turned 
his poem of “ The Day-Dream ” into an acted charade; 
a beautiful girl whom he used to call “that stately 
msud,” taldng the part of the Sleeping Beauty; and 
the poet himself that of the Prince who broke the s^ell 
of her slumber. Another night there was a dwce 
which he denounced as a sti^d thing, wlule a brilliant 
‘and amiiang person. Lady G., who was accustomed to 
speak her mimi to all alike, scolded him sharply. 
“ How would the wwld get on if others went about 

growling at its amusonents in a voice as deep as a 
lion’s? I requesTthat you will go uratsurs, put on an 
evemttf coat, and ask my daughter Mphia to dance.” 
He dm so, tfnd was the gayest of the gay for several 
hours, turning out moreover an excellent dancer. He 
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wiui liked «11 the better for always saying what cAVf^ 
into Ims head. One day a ;^oung ^y who sat next hint 
1^ dinner, sppke of a certun marriage just announced, 
very pemikss one. He rumm^ed in his pocket, 
tUbheted a penby, and slapped it down loudly dose to 
her plate saying, « There, I give you that, for that is 
the Ood you worship.” The ^1 was a little frightened, 
but mxxn amused : they made mends; and he promised 
to$ie|iid her a pocket copy of Milton. Some months 
hR|sie she receivM one from England, beautifully bound. 

Tt a time of poUtical excitement, and Ireland 
do the brink ot that silly attempt at rebellion 
whilli put back all her serious interests for a quartec 
of a century. Half Europe was in revolt and the 
prophets of the day averred that England might any 
day find’herself involved in a general war. Some one 
remfurited that an invasion would be more practicable 
m days of steamships than in those of Nelson 
aOd Nfpoleon. Tennyson was a Patriot-poet like 
Shakespeare, who gave us the glorious dying speech of 
*• Old John of Qaunt, time-honoured Lancaster,” the 
Patriot-prince. His reply was, “Don’t let them land 
on England’s coast, or we will Matter them to pieces.” 

^We^ took care that our guest should see or hear 
something of Ireland’s quunt humours : I must find 
rocm far one story wMch especially amused him, and 
which he often ret^d. Returning home recently after 
a fortnight’s ab^nce, I had visited our old Parish 
Priest, lather Tim, and found him at dinner with his 
Cuirale. It had been a rime of g^reat disturbance : many 
hou^ h^ been attacked by night, many guns borne 
off in triumph, and murit bloou shed. In answer .to 
my enquiries he said: “ The country has been quiet 
Muoik^h, much as usual, one diagnuSefiil outrage, 

mch as no one ev^ hmrd or bc^ire in Ireland. What 
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would you tlunk, Sir,viof a girl bang carried off by 
nig ht, and no car sent ioe her ? " It had long been a 
traditional us^e in Ireland, when parents on unrelaoi^ 
able grounds rensted their daughter’s marriage, for 9 ^ 
lover and his hiends to carry'her off, apparently 
force, but in reality with her connivance. After a few 
days the parents had to accept what they could nc^ 
then avert; but the dxluction was a ceremonial in 
which the Sabine Mrid was always treated with entire 
respect. “Sir, I ask you,” said Father Tim to his 
curate, laying down his knife and fork, and his old face 
flushing up, “as long as you are on the mission, did 
if on ever hear of a girl being carried off, and no car 
sent for her.?” “mver. Sir,” was the answer, “and 
it would not be a common car, but a ade-car.” “Yes,” 
Father Tim rejoined, “and mcsreover a woman would 
be sent for her with Ae party, to keep her in courage.” 
“ To be sure Aere would,” the curate replied ; “ am a 
most respectable woman.” For several minutes the 
affirmation and Ae response were alternated m(M« 
and more loudly and wiA stronger gesticulations ; “ A 
car would be sent! ” “ Aye, and a side-<ar! ” “A 
woman would be sent! ” “ Aye, and a most resp^able 
woman! ” The old priest ended, “ I am afmd jold 
Ireland is going to Ae bad ! Well, Aank Heaven it 
did not happen in my pariA; but it happened mthin 
a hundred yards of it! A girl of Ac Mofonys, one of 
'Ae old' stock! ” Neither priest finuhed his poor 
dinner of bacon and cabbage that day. This violation 
of traAdcmal etiquette led to consequences wluch 
^Justified FaAer Tim’s last words, “Well, God is good 1 
it^id not happen in my pariA ! ” Far more than two 
yeacs tlut f^A had brnn Ae prey of right marauders 
who roamed'’at large* plundering or making the farmers 
pay black-mail. T^ defied alilu magistrate, police 
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and country^tttlemen; for though every one knew 
who they were, no one dared to give information. NTot 
so that daughter of the old stock. The rogues had 
catried her to the house of an old woman in complicity 
with the enterprise, but who, on rec<^izing in the girl 
a fiAh coudn of her aunt’s, placed her in her own bed 
and sent off the adventurers without a glass of whisky. 
At the risk of her life the girl went to a magistrate, 
gave information gainst the gang, and promised to 
mtar to it in Court, on one condition. It was that 
one man should not be proceeded against. The other 
seven, she affirmed, were blackguards, who had not 
sd much as pven her time to dress herself anyway 
tidy ” ; and who had dragged her without a shoe 
on her feet through three muddy fields; but there was 
one man of a b^er sort who had “behaved mighty 
polished” to her, hoisting her up on his shoulders 
once when they crossed a bog. The “ polished ” man 
was foig[iven, and probably Mgged pardon of Father 
Tim, and returned to his duties: the other seven were 
transpcHted, and probably made their fortimes in the 
Colonies; and the parish had peace. 

^fred Tennyson’s desire to see cliffs and waves 
revived, and we sent him to our cousin, Maurice Fitz- 
Gendd, Knight of Kerry, who lived at Valencia where 
they are seen at their best. On his way thither he 
slept at Mount Trenchard, the residence of Lord^ 
Monteagle, and I led lum to the summit of Knock’ 
Fatri^, the ffirthest spot in the South West to which 
trend’s Apostle, Patriarch and Patron, advanced. 
There while from Ar and near horn both tides of the 
Shannon tte pecmle flocked round him. Saint Pattiek 
ptimched his fv-fWed sermon and gave hisrbenedit^tion 
to the Land, its mounttins and its pltins,^its pastures, 
ita forest^ its rivers and the sands under the rivers. 
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The sunset was one q£ extraordinaiy but minatwy 
beauty. It gave, I rem^ber, a darksome giory to the 
vast and desolate expanse with all its creeks and inlets 
from the Shannon, ligltted the green islands in ^ 
mouth of the Fergus, fired the nuned Castle of %amd, 
a stronghold of the Desmonds, one of a hundred which 
they were ssud to have posses^. The western clouds 
hung low, a mass of crimson and gold; while, from 
me ledge of a nearer one, down plunged a glittering 
flood empurpled like witjc. The scene was a thoroughly 
Irish one; and gave a stormy welcome to the Sassenach 
Bard. The next morning he pursued his way done to 
yalencia.* He soon wrote that he had eiyoyed it. He 
had found there the highest waves that Inland knows, 
clifli that at one spot rise to the height of 600 feet, 
tamarisks and fuchsias that no sea-winds can intimidate, 
and the old “ Knight of Ke^,” who, at the age of 
nearly 80, preserved the spirits, the grace and the 
majestic b^uty of days gone by—as chivalrous a repre¬ 
sentative of Desmond’s great Norman House as it had 
ever put forth in those times when it fought side bv 
side with the greatest Gaelic Houses, for Ireland s 
andent frith, and the immemorial rights of its Pala¬ 
tinate.* Afterwittds Tennyson visited Killamey tot 

1 On hit eighty-tecond birthday my father received the follow' 
ing letter: 

Calviuiy Paac, Twkbiudoi Wtua, 

’ JtfgMst 6 tb, 1891. 

"Long life to your honour,” at Irith peuanu uted to tay, and 
to tay I, the man who wat working the State qua^, on the bland 
mf Valencia, what you qtent a few dim there in 1848, Chartitt 
c^et in London and Fenian dmet in Ireland. I remember your 
telliftg nt, not widiont tome glee, how a Valencian. Fenian ttealthily 
digged your fBlI^tept up the mountain and coming at hut dote to 
your ear, whi^ered, " Be you ftom Prance f ” 

. Your tonoront reading to nt afier dinner tundry truculent 
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renuutifid there oi4v a few days« yci. thet idmt 
bequeathed a memorial. The echoea, m -t|iit biq^ at 
Kulamey on that loveliest of l^es inspii^ tlw song 
introduced into the second ecKtion of mt.'** ^rinM8s, ’ 
beginmng 

' The splendour falls oh castle 

It M but due to Killamey that l>ofh the psaetita of riiat 
lyric should be remembered in connectnm wirii “ that 
child between them bom” ; and through that soi^, 
Killamey will be recalled to the memory of many who 
have seen yet half forgotten it. When they read those 
stanzas, and yet more when they hear them fittingly 
sung, they will see i^rin, as in a dream, the reach of 
its violet-coloured waters where they reflect the “Purple 
Mountain,” the “Elfland” of its Black Valley, 
“ Croom-a-doof,” the silver river that winds and flashes 
through wood and rock, connecting the i^tic “ Upper 
Lidce,° and the beetling rock of the “Ingle’s Nest” 

puMges in Daniel 0 ’Connell*k Histtrp »f IrtUmi, which happened 
to be lyii>S ^ table, has lingered in my ears ever since. Seeing 
among ray few books all that your friend Carlyle had up to |hat 
time published, you told me you thought he had nothing more to 
say. I was often reminded of this whilst reading his subsequent 
CrtMMil and Frtdtrici and LuHtr Days, and how near that was 
to the truth. You will hardly have forgotten the old Knight of 
Kerry, the owner the Island, his dignified presence and his 
redolence of Grattan and Cumh and Castlerea^ and the Irish 
Parliament in which he tat for many years. I don't know whether 
"the rude imperious surge" which lashes die soundiaf shore of the 
Island ever mrew from u I had hoped, some "hoarse rough 
verse,” smae i^that roar,:|flkich tells us, as “music tells us, of what 
in all etur life we have never known, and never, know." 

With the “troops of friends" this day wisiing yon long life, 
hoardly j(^ the ci-devant quarryman and W * . 

Yours truly, 9 iwmKf BLACxasaii^ 
{N*m aiit Ott^tsutrum.) 
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irith the two lan^ and sunnier but not lovelier lakes. 
Befoie tlw^ agam will rise Dinis Island, with its em¬ 
bower^ and their gdklen sands, the mountain 

gjur^a di Ghnia haunted oy murmurs of the cascade, 
QOC (hafant)^ Sat shrouded by the primeval oak-woods. 
They aim locale again on tlut island, majesdc at once 
gp4 InisfallenJ. its grey-stemmed and solemn 

groves^ ita. undulating lawns, which embosom the nuns 
of that . Abbey, the Sielterfrom century to century 
Ireland’s Anndiats. They will muse agtin in the yew- 
roofed cloister of Muckfoss, and glide once more by its 
cavemed and fantastic rocks, and promontories fringed 
W arbutus brakes, with their dark yet shining leaves, 
imar scarlet berries and their waxen flowers. Whatever 
is flurest in other lakes they will see here combined, as 
if Nature had amused herself by publishing a volume of 
poetic selections from all her works. As the vision 
fades, their eyes will rest long on the far mountains 
that girdle all that beauty, mountsuns here and there 
dark with those yew-forests through which the wild 
deer of old escaped from the st^-hounds of Mac- 
Guthymore. It is marvellous that so many of the 
chief characteristics of Killarney should have found 
place in a poem so short. 

We met rwxt in London. Few of the hours I spent 
with Allred sur^ve mth such a pathetic sweetness and 
in my recollection as thore which are associated 
with that time and with “ In Memoriam, which, as he 
told me, he once thought of entitling “ Fragments of 
' an El^,” ^n after this he published the poem. 

I went to him very late each night, and he read 
•many of the poems to me or discuss them stith me 
till yie earlyJioars of the mormi^. The tears often 
rm dpwn m face as he read, without the slightest 
apparent consciousness of them on his part. The {xtthos 
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and grandeur of these poems were to me greatly in¬ 
crease by the voice which rather intoned than recited 
them, ana which, as was obviotu, could not posnbly 
have mven them utterance in any manner not thus 
musiou. Sometimes towards the close of a stanza his 
voice drc^iped; but I avcnded the chance of thus lonng 
any part of the meaning by sitting be^de him, and 
glancing at the pieces he read. They were written in a 
long and narrow manuscript book, which assisted him 
to arrange the poems in due coder by bringing many of 
them at once before his eye. As I walked home alone 
in the early mornings, the noises had ceased in each 
“ long unlovely street” ; and the deep voice ^hich ha^ 
so long charmed me followed me still, and seemed to 
waft me along as if I had glided onward half-asleep 
in a gondola. I have ever regarded “ In Memoriam 
as the finest of the Poet’s works. As in the case 
of Dante, a great sorrow had been the harbinger of 
a soi^ greater still: Dante had vowed to celebrate 
Beatrice as no other woman had ever been celebiated ; 
Md he kept that vow. The Northern Poet had also 
in early youth lost his chief friend, and after the 
lapse of seventeen years commended him to a fiune 
such as neither “ Lycidas ” new ** Adonais ” had 
eVer inherited. Many of Tennyson’s poems are 
of imi^natioh all compact.” In «In Memoriam ” 
imaeination claims less, coinparatively, to win more. 
In mis work each succesrive filing and thought ascend 
from the depms of the Poet’s heart, as the fountain’s 
btifahles mount from the gold sands beneath it, and' 
pass thence through the imi^nation, in progress to the- 
sympathies of mankind. Natural description i$ 
too invested with its finest ftmetion, for ^proughout it 
blenda itself most subtly with the hunfiui afiections, 
now ad(Bng to thrir sewrow, and now assuaging it: and 
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“ WHAT I HAVE FELT*” 


here Poedc Art finds its aptest opportumties, feu* eadi 
of the pieces, wink it constitutes part of a great whde, 
is itself so bri^ that it admits of the lughest, most 
pa^Mble perfection of shape. Tennyson was a true artitt 
because ne was not an ardst only. He understood 
the relations in which Art stands to Nature and to 
fact. An incident wiB illu^rate this remark. It had 


often seemed to me that though " In Memoriam " had 
been desired by its author cluefiy as a monument 
raised to his friend, it was also r^rded by him as a 
work which carried a spiritual teaching with it: it 
taught that the history of a great sorrow is the history 
pf a soul ;> and that a soul which passes bravely througn 
the dark shadow of the planet of grief must, on emerg¬ 
ing thence, meet the sunrise at its remoter side. Long 
after the publication of “ In Memoriam ” I reminded 
him of wlut he had let fall on that subject, and added 
that such a scheme of poetic thought if carried out to 
the full, would create, in a lyrical form, a work not 
without much analogy to Dante’s Divina Commedia, 
the first part of which is all woe, though the latter 
cantos of the second part, the “ Purgatorio,” abound 
in consolation and peace; while the third part, the 
“ Paradiso,” is the song of triumph and of joy. I re¬ 
marked that many of the later pieces in the second 
of “ In Meminiam ” were also songs of consolation and 
peace, and suggested that perhaps he might at some 
later ^e give to the whole work its tWrd part, or 
Paradise. The poet’s answer was this: “ I have w ritten 
what I have felt and known; and I will never write 
anything else.” 
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CHAPTER IV 

«IN MEMORIAM” 

Break, break, break. 

On thy cold gray stones, O Sea! 

And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 

O well for the fisherman’s boy. 

That he shouts with his sister at play! 

O well for the sailor lad. 

That he sings in his boat on the bay ! 

And the stately ships go on 
To their haven unwr the hill; 

But O for the touch of a vanish’d hand. 

And the sound of a voice that is still! 

Break, break, break. 

At the foot of thy crags, O Sea ? 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. 

Half a mile to the south of Clevedon in 
Somersetshire, on a lonely hill, stands Clevedon 
Chhfch, ** obscure and solitary,” overlooking a 
wide expanse of water, where the Severn flows 
into the Bristol Channel. It is dedicated tJ'^t. 
Andrew, the chancel being the orl^lhal fl^er- 
men’s chapel. 
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i8So HALLAM’S EPITAPH* 

From the graveyard you can hear the music 
of the tide as it washes against the low clifis not 
a hundred yards away. In the manor aisle pf 
the church, under which is the vault of the 
Hallams, may be read this epitaph to Arthur 
Hallam, written by his father : 

TO 

THE MEMORY OF 

ARTHUR HENRY HALLAM 

ELDEST SON OF HENRY HALLAM ESQUIRE 
AND OF JULIA MARIA HIS WIFE 
DAUGHTER OF SIR ABRAHAM ELTON BARONET 
OF CLEVEDON COURT 

WHO WAS SNATCHED AWAY BY SUDDEN DEATH 
AT VIENNA ON SEPTEMBER IJTH 1S33 
IN THE TWENTY-THIRD YEAR OF HIS AGE 
AND NOW IN THIS OBSCURE AND SOLITARY CHURCH 
REPOSE THE MORTAL REMAINS OF 
ONE TOO EARLY LOST FOR PUBLIC FAME 
BUT ALREADY CONSPICUOUS AMONG HIS CONTEMPORARIES 
FOR THE BRIGHTNESS OF HIS GRNIUS 
THE DEPTH OF HIS UNDERSTANDING 
THE NOBLENESS OF HIS DISPOSITION 
THE FERVOUR OF HIS PIETY 
AND THE PURITY OF HIS LIFE 

VALE OULCISSIME 

^ALK DILECTISSIME DESIDERATISSIHt 
. ' ^ REfBIIESCAS IN PACE 

PATER AC MATER HIC POSTHAC REQUIE8CAMUS TECUM 
USQUE AD TUBAM 



“IN MEMORIAM” 


iSso 


In this part of the church there is also another 
tablet to the memory of Henry Hallam, the 
epitaph written by my father : who thought the 
simpler the epitaph, the better it would become 
the simple and noble man, whose work speaks 
for him : 


WITH HIS WIFE AND CHILDREN RESTS 


HENRY HALLAM THE HISTORIAN 


It was not until May 1850 that “ In Memo-i 
riam” was printed and given to a few friends. 
Shortly afterwards it was published, first of all 
anonymously, but the authorship was soon dis¬ 
covered. 

The earliest jottings, begun in 1833, of the 
“ Elegies ” as they were then called, were nearly 
lost in a London lodging, for my father was 
always careless about his manuscripts. 

Mr. Coventry Patmore wrote to me about 

this : 

• 

The letter firpm your father concerning the MS. of 
*' In Memothdu^^ 1 gave to the late Sir John Simeon, 
tlunkin^hat ^ oi;^t to have it, as he had the MS.^ 
itself. This letter asked me to visit the lodging i^ 
M(xwn8ton Pl^e, Hampsttad Road, which he had 
ocdipiea two or three weeks before, and to try to re¬ 
cover the MS., which he had left in a closet whetf^e 

* TIu* MS., given tp Sir John Simeon by m/^tl(er, has |been 
ieawoatly returned to me by Lady Simeon for preaentation to the 
Library of Trinity College, Camlmdge. 
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was used to keep some of his [woviMons. The kndiady 
said that no suw book had left, but I insisted on 
looldng for it myself, and found it where your fitther 
said it was. 

The le;f.ter alluded to is given below : 

Bonchorch, I.W., , 

Fib . iSthf 1856^ 

My dear Covejktry, 

I went up to my room yesterday to 
get my'book of Elegies: you know what I 
mean, a long, butcher-ledger-like book. I was 
going to read one or two to an artist here: I 
could not find it. I have some obscure remem¬ 
brance of having lent it to you. If so, all is 
well, if not, will you go to my old chambers and 
institute a vigorous inquiry ? I was coming up 
to-day on purpose to look after it, but as the 
weather is so furious I have yielded to the wishes 
of my friends here to stop till to-morrow. I 
shall be, I expect, in town to-morrow at 25 
M. P. when I shall be glad to see you. At 
9.1 O’ p.m. the train in which I come gets into 
London. I shall be in Morningtbn Place about 
10 o’clock I suppose. Perhaps you would in 
your walk Museum-ward calf on Mrs. Lloyd 
and tell her to prepare for me. With best 
req^embrances to Mrs. Patmore, 

Believe me ever yours, 

A. Tennyson. 
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At first the reviews of the volume were not 
on th<s whole ^mpathetic. One critic in a 
legiding journal, for instance, considered that a 
great deal of poetic feeling had been wasted,” 
and ** much shallow art spent on the tendeoiess 
shown to an Amaryllis of the Chancery Bar.” 
Another referred to the poem as follows : “ These 
tout;^in|| lines evidently come from the full heart 
of ll^^idow of a military man.” However, 
Maurice* and Robertson thought that 
had made a definite step to\yards the 
of the highest religion and philosophy^ 
with't the progressive science of the day ; and 
tl^l'hc was the one poet who “ through almost 
tile a^bni^ of a death-struggle” had made an 
effec^e stand against his own doubts and 
difficulties and those of the time, “ on behalf of 
those first principles which underlie all creeds, 
which belong to our earliest childhood, and on 
which the wisest and best have rested through 
all ages ; that all is right; that darkness shall be 
clear; that #od and Time are the only inter¬ 
preters ; that IrfOve is King; that the Immortal 
is in us ; that^ which is the keynote of the whole, 

* All is well, tho* Faith and Form be sundered* 
ih the night of Fear.* ” * Scientific leaders like 
Herschel, Owen, Sedgwick and Tyndall regarded 

^ Robenton goe« to fu as to say : ** To my mind and Ima^ the 
•' MM/ satisfactory things that have been ever said on the^j^iiture .state 
are contained us this poem.'* * 

* The best asMd||pa< of **In Memorial^” is by Miss Chapman 
(Macmillan and Co.). 
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him as a champion ol Science, and cheered him 
with words of genuine a(||Buration for his love of 
Nature, for the eagerness with which he wel'- 
corned all the latest. Icientific discoveries, and for 
his trust in truth. Science indeed in his opinion 
was one of the main forces tending to disperse 
the superstition that still darkens the world. A 
review which he thought one of the abl^t was 
that by Mr. Gladstone. Frpm this revh^ I 
quote the following to show that in Gla^^itc^'s 
opinion jny father had not over-estfooftted 
Arthur Hallam. 

In 1850 Mr. Tennyson gave to the wtxrld under 
title of “ In Memoriam,” perhaps the richest d)hiti(Mi 
ever offered by the affection of friendship at the tomb of 
the departed. The memory of Arthur Henry Hallam, 
who died suddenly in 1833, at the age of twenty-two, 
will doubtless live chiefly in connection with this 
volume. But he is well known to have been one who, 
if the term of his days had been prolonged, would have 
needed no aid fri>m a friendly hand, would have built 
his own enduring monument, and woMd have be¬ 
queathed to his country a name in all likelihood greater 
than that of his very custinguished father. The writer 
of this paper was, more thw half a century ago, in a 
condition to say 

'* 1 marked him 

As a far Alp; and loved to watch the sunrise 

Dav(m^n his ample brow.” * 

There perhaps was .no one among thpse who wm 
* De ♦'ere’* Mtrj Tui*r^ i». i. 
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blessed with his friendship, nay, as we see, not even Mr. 
Tennyson,^ who did not feel at once txmnd closely to 
hiin hy commanding ailection, and left far behind by 
the rapid, full and nch development of his ever-search¬ 
ing mind; by his 

“ All-comprehensive tenderness, 
All-subtUising intellect.” 

It wCfdd be easy to show what in the varied forms 
of .^uman excellence, he might, had life been granted 
lu^',^Ve accomplished; much more difficult to point 
the fin^w and to say, “ This he never could have done.” 
Enou^ remains from among his early efforts, to aor 
credit whatever mournful witness may now be borne of 
him. But what can be a nobler tribute than this, that 
for seventeen years after his death a poet, fast rising to¬ 
wards the lofty summits of his art, found that young 
fading image the richest source of his inspiration, and 
of thoughts that gave him buoyancy for a night such as 
he had not hitherto attained.* 

Bishop Wcstcott and Professor Henry Sidg- 
wick have written me interesting letters which 
r^spectively^give the impressions the poem made 
on Cambridge men in 1850, and in i860, and I 
quote them m extenso. 

The Bishop writes: 

When “ In Memoriam ” appeared, I felt (as I feel if 
possible mott strongly now) that the hope of man lies 
in the lustixic realization of rite Gospel. 1 rejoiced in 
the IntroducricMi, which appeared to me tjt-be the 
mature summing up after an interval of the i^zay strans 

> See **ln Memoriam,” ck., cx, cxi., cxii, cxm. 

* Gladstone’s GUmu»g$ rf Past Ttars, ^1. ii. pp. 136, 137. • 
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of thoi:^ht in the Elegies." Now the stress of con- 
trovmy is over, I thii^ so still. As I look si my 
original copy of “In Memoriam,” I recognise thgt 
what impressed me most was your lather’s splendid liuth 
(in the face of the fiankest acknowledgment of every 
difficulty) in the growing purpose of uie sum of life, 
and in the noble destiny of the individual man as he 
oflfers himself for the fulfilment of his little part (liv., 
Lxxxi., Lxxxii. and the closing stanzas). Tlus huth 
has now largely entered into our common life, and it 
seems to me to express a lesson of the Gospel which the 
circumstances of all time encourage us to master. 

Professor Sidgwick writes: 

After thinking over the matter, it has seemed to me 
better to write to you a somewhat different Idnd of 
letter fn>m that which I originally designed: a letter 
not primarily intended for publication, though I wish 
you to feel at liberty to print any part of it which you 
may find suitable, but primarily intended to serve rather 
as a “ document" on which you may base any state¬ 
ments you may srish to make as to the impression 
product by “In Memoriam." I have decided t;o 
adopt this course: because I want to write with rather 
more feank ^otism than I should otherwise like to 
show. I want to do this, because in describing the 
iihpression made on me by the poem, I ought to make 
clear the point of view feom which I approached it, 
and the attitude of thought which I retain^ under its 
influence. In what follows I shall be descritnng chiefly 
my.ownjgcperiences: but I shall allow myself some¬ 
times*-to say “we” rather than “I,” meaning by 
“we"' my generation, as known to me, through 
amverse with intimate friends. 
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To b^n, then : our views on religious matters were 
not, at any rate after a year or two of the discussion 
st^ed in i860 by Essays and Reviews, really in 
harmony with those which we found suggested by 
“In Memoriam.” They were more sceptics and less 
Christian, in any strict sense of the word: certainly 
this was the case with myself; I remember feeling that 
Clough represented my individual habits of thought and 
sentiment more than your father, although as a poet 
he moved me less. And this more sceptical attitude 
has remained mine through life; while at the same 
time 1 feel that the beliefs in God and in immortality 
are vital to human well-being. 

Hence the most important influence of “ In Memo¬ 
riam” on my thought, apart from its poetic charm 
as an expression of personal emotion, opened in a region, 
if I may so say, deeper down than the difference between 
Theism and Christianity: it lay in the unparalleled 
combination of intensity of feeling with comprehensive¬ 
ness of view and balance of judgment, shown in present¬ 
ing the deepest needs and perpleidties of humanity. 
And this influence, I find, has increased rather than 
diminished as years have gone on, and as the great 
issues between Agnostic Science and Frith have become 
continually more prominent. In the sixties I should 
say that these deeper issues were somewhat obscured 
by the discussions on Christian dogma, and Inspiraticp 
of Scripture, etc. You may remeniber Browning’s 
reference to ^is period— 

“ The Essays and Reviews debate 
Bi^ns to tell on the public mind 
And Colenso’s words have weight.” 

During these years we were absorbed in struggfing 
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for freedom of thought in the trammels of a lustorical 
religion : and perhaps what we sympathized with most 
in “ In Memonam ” at this time, apart from the posonal 
feeling, was the defence “ honest doubt,” the reconcUia.- 
tion of knowledge and faith in the introductory poem, 
and the hopeful trumpetHring of the lines on the New 
Year— 

Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace, 

and generally the forward movement of the thought. 

Well, the years pass, the struggle with what Carlyle 
used to call “Hebrew old clothes” is over, Freedom 
fs won, and what does Freedom bring us to ? It brings 
us face to face with atheistic science : the faith in God 
and Immortality, which we had been struggling to clear 
from superstition, suddenly seems to be in the air: and 
in seeking for a firm basis for this faith we find our¬ 
selves in the midst of the “fight with death” which 
“ In Memoriam ” so powerfully presents. 

What “ In Memoriam ” did for us, for me at least, 
in this struggle was to impress on us the ineffaceable 
and ineradicable conviction that humanity will not and 
cannot acquiesce in a godless world: the “ man in 
men” will not do this, whatever individual men may 
do, whatever they may temporarily feel themselves 
driven to do, by following methods which they cannot 
abandon to the conclusions to which these methods at 
present seem to lead. 

The force with which it impressed this conviction 
was not due to the mere intensity of its expression of 
-the feeli n gs which Atheism outrages and gnosticism 
igncnvs: out rather to its expression of them along 
with a reverent dodlity to the lessons of sdence which 
al^ belongs to the essence of the thought of our age. 
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I remember beit^ struck with a note in Nature, at 
the time of your mher’s death, which dwelt on 
last-mentifmed aspect of his work, and r^arded him 
as pre-eminentiy the Poet of Science. I have always 
felt ^s characteristic important in estimating his effect 
on his generation. Wordsworth’s attitude towards 
Nature was one that, so to say, left Science unregarded : 
the Nature for whi^ Wordsworth stirred our feelings 
was Nature as known by simple observation and inter¬ 
preted by religious and sympathetic intuition. But 
for your father the physicsd world is always the world 
as known to us through physical science : the scientific 
view of it dominates his thoughts dbout it; and hi$ 
general acceptance . of this view is real and sincere, 
even when he utters the intensest feeling of its in¬ 
adequacy to satisfy our deepest needs. Had it been 
otherwise, had he met the atheistic tendencies of modem 
Science with more confident defiance, more confident 
assertion of an Intuitive Faculty of theological know- 
lec^e, overriding the results laboriously reached by 
empirical science, I think his antagonism to these 
tendencies would have been far less impresMve. 

I always feel this strongly in reading the memorable 
li^es: 

“ If e’er, when fdth had fallen asleep ” down to “ I 
have felt.” ^ 

At this point, if the stanzas had stopped' here, we 
should lutve shaken our heads and said, ^*'Feeling must, 
not usurjp the function of Raison. Feeling is not 
knowins. It is the duty of a raticmal being to follow 
truth wherever it leads.” 

But the poet’s instinct knows tins he knows that 

* Sec p. no. 
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this usurpation by Fading of the function of Reason 
is too bdd and confident; acoudituly in the aext 
stanza he gives the turn to humility m the protest <rf 
Feding which is reouiied (I think) to win the asse&t 
of the “ num in men ’ at this stage of human thoimht. 

These lines I can never read without tears. T fW 
in them the indestructible and inalienable mmimum of 
fiiith which humanity cannot give up it is 

necessary fw life; and which I know that I, at least 
so far as the man in me is deeper than the methodical 
thinker, cannot give up. 

If the possibility of a “godless world” is evplndH, 
Ae fdth thus r^ored is, for the poet, unquestionably 
a form of Christian faith : there seems to him then no 
reason for doubting that the 

Sinless years 

That breathed beneath the Syrian blue, 

and the marvel of the life continued after the bodily 
death, were a manifestation of the “ immortal love 
which by faith we embrace as the essence of the Divine 
nature. “ If the dead rise not, Christ is not risen ” : 
but if we may bdieve that they rise, then it seems to him, 
we may and must believe the main drift of the Gospd 
story; though we may transiently wonder why the 
risen Lord told His disciples only of life, and no thing 
of “ what it is to die.” * 

From this ppint of view the note of Christian faith 
struck in the introductory stanzas is in hanxM^y with 
all that follows. And yet I have always felt that in a 
certain sense the eflect of the introduction does not 
quite represent the efiect of the poem. Fmth, in the 

> S«e Brotniing’t «Bputle containing the Strange Medical 
Bxpenence of KanliiA.’’ * 
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introduction, is too completely triumi^unt.' I think 
this is inevitable, because so far as the thot^ht-debate 
presented by the poem is summed up, it must be 
atomed up on the side of Faith. Faith must give the 
last word: but the last word is not the whole utterance 
of the truth: the whole truth is that assurance and 
doubt must altei^iate in the mond world in which we 
at present live, somewhat as night and day alternate in 
the physical world. The revealing visions come and 
go ; when they come we feel that we know: but in the 
intervals we must pass through states in which all is 
dark, and in which we can only struggle to hold the 
conviction that 

Power is with us in the night 
Which makes the darkness and the light 
And dwells not in the light alone. 

“ It must be remembered,” writes my Either, 
**that this is a poem, not an actual biography. 
It is founded on our friendship, on the engagement 
of Arthur Hallam to my sister, on his sudden 
death at Vienna, just before the time fixed for 
their marriage, and on his burial at Clevedon 
Church. The poem concludes with the marriage 
of my youngest sister Cecilia. It was meant to 
be a kind of Divina Commedia^ ending with 
happiness. The sections were written -at many 
dinerent places, and as the phases of our inter¬ 
course came to my memory and suggested them. 
I did* not write them with any view of weaving 
them into a whole, or for ^publication,’ until I 
found that I had written so many, 't'he di^rent 
moods of sorrow as in a drama are dramaticsdly 



f««o DIVISIONS OF THE POfiM 

given, and my conviction that fear, doubts, and 
suSMng will find answer and relief only through 
Faith in a Ood of Love. ‘ I ’ is not always tije 
author Speaking of himself, but the voice of the 
human race speaking thro’ him. After the 
Death of A. H. H., the divisions of the poem 
are made by First Xmas Eve (Section xxviii.). 
Second Xmas (lxxvui.*). Third Xmas Eve (civ. 
and cv. etc.). I myself did not see Clevedon 
till years after the burial of A. H. H. Jan. 
5rd, 1834, and then in later editions of ‘In 
^emoriahi ’ I altered the word ‘ chancel,’ which 
was the word used by Mr. Hallam in his 
Memoir, to ‘dark church.’ As to the locali¬ 
ties in which the poems were written, some 
were written in Lincolnshire, some in London, 
Essex, Gloucestershire, Wales, anywhere where 
I happened to be.”* 

‘ No. Lxxii. refers to the first anniversary of the death Sept. 
15th, 1833. No. c. to the farewell of the fiunily to Somersby in 
1837, 

* In a letter to Mr. Malan written at the same time u the above 
note, in reply to enquiries as to whether, in ** In Memoriam,” ne 
has copied Statius, or Ovid’s **Epicedion,” or the "Sorrow of 
Arcadiua Etruscus,” or “ Spring Stanzas to Domitian,” etc. etc. my 
&ther writes: 

N $ v . 14/i, 1883. 

Daaa Sia, 

I am sorry that your letter has gone to long unanswered, 
bat my eyea are so bad, and I have such a large corresptmdeace 
.timt I find it impoarible to answer everybotlr It b news to me 
that, (he remains of A. H. M. were landed at Dover. I hod alsvays 
belief that the ship which brought them put in at Brbtol. As 
to Us being boried in the chancel, Mr. Hallam in a printed memoir 
of hb ion, states that itwmso.***lcaa assure you I am 
T. II 97 H 
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“ And as for the metre of ‘ In Membriam ’ I 
had no notion till 1880 that Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury had written his occasional verses in 
the scuiie inetre. I believed myself the origin¬ 
ator of ribe metre, until after ‘In Memoriam’ 
camb out, when some one told me that Ben 
Jon^Q^ aiad 'Sftr Philip Sidney had used it. 
ThJI^olIowing poems were omitted from ‘In 
Memoriam* when I published, because I thought 
them redundant.” * 


The Grave (originally No. lvii.). {Unpublished^ 

I keep no more a lone distress. 

The crowd have come to see thy grave. 
Small thanks or credit shall I have. 

But these shall see it none the less. 


The happy maiden’s tears are free 

And she will weep and give them way ; 
Yet one unschool ^1 in want will say 
“ The dead are dead and let them be.” 


ianocent a* fu u I am aware of knowing one line of Statin* ; and 
of Ovid's **Epicedion’' I never heard. I have searched for it in 
vain in a little three volume edition of Ovid which 1 have herp, 
but that does not contain this poem ; nor have 1 ever heard of the 
**Soi^w of Arcadins EtruKus," nor of the “Spring Stanza* to, 
Domitian.” The memoir Us son hf Mr. Hiulam, to which I* 
allude, was printed merelr for private circulation: and ndiether 
he repeated the statemmat of the chancel burial in jhe published. 

Memoir I do not know. „ 

Youn very truly, 

A. Tunoaon. 

* ** O Sorrow, wilt thou live with me " waa added in 18$!. 
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Another whispers sick with loss : 

** O let the simple slab remain ! 

The * Mercy Jcsu ’ in the rain ! 

The * Miserere ’ i^ the moss ! 

“ I love the daisy weeping dew, 

I hate the trim-rset plots of art! ” 

My friend, thou speakest from the healt, 
But look, for these are nature too. 


To^. H. H. (originally No. cviii.). 
{Unpublished) 

Young is the grief I entertain. 

And ever new the tale she tells. 

And ever young the face that dwells 
With reason cloister’d in the brain : 

Yet grief deserves a nobler name : 

She spurs an imitative will; 

Tis shame to £ul so far, and still 
My failing shall he less my shame : 

Considering what mine eyes have seen, 

And all the sweetness which thou wast 
In thy beginnings in the past. 

And all the strength thou wouldst have been 

A master mind with master minds. 

An orb repulsive of all hate, 

- * K w^ concentric with aU fate, 

A life fbur>square to all the windU. 
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The Victor Hdurs (ca-iginally No. cxxvii.). 

{Unpublished) 

Are IffSps tbe ^r-fatiMd Victor Hours 
ite tat ride to death the griefs of men ? 
fls^^ot; if 1 fear’d them, then 
Isj^i^pl^d flight the ^^inged Powers. 

Btmold, ye cannot bring but good. 

And see, ye dare not touch the truth. 
Nor Sorrow beauteous in her youth, 
Nor Love that holds a constant mood. 

Ye must be wiser than your looks. 

Or wise yourselves, or wisdom-led. 

Else this wild whisper round my head 
Were idler than a flight of rooks. 

Go forward ! crumble down a throne. 
Dissolve a world, condense a star. 
Unsocket all the joints of war. 

And fuse the peoples into one. 


That my father was a student of the Bible, 
those who have read “In Memoriam” know. 
He also eagerly read all notable ^orks withip 
his reach relating to the Bible, and traced with 
deep interest such fundamental truths as underlie 
the great religions of the world. He hoped 
that the Bible ^ would be more and more studied 

o ' 

> He elto Mid : ** The Bible ought to be roKl, were it onljr for 
the Mhe of the grand BngUth in which it it written, an education 
in inelf.* 
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by all ranks of people, and expounded simply 
by their teachers; for he main«|^ that 
the religion of a people couldj ^irer be 
founded on mere mord philoso{diypPlihd that 
it could only come home to them ii^the 
simple, noble thoughts and facts a Scmture 
like ours.* i ^ 

Soon after his marriage he took to mding 
different systems of philosophy,* yet none par¬ 
ticularly influenced him. The result I think 
is shown in a more ordered arrangement of 
religious, metaphysical and scientific thought 
throughout the “Idylls” and his later works. 
“In Poems like ‘De rrofundis’ and the ‘ Ancient 
Sage,’ ” Jowett said, “ he often brings up meta¬ 
physical truths from the deepest depths.” But 
as a rule he knew that poetry must touch on 
metaphysical topics rather by allusion than 
systematically. In the following pages I shall 
not give any of his subtler arguments ; but 
only attempt to illustrate from “ In Memoriam,” 
with some of the other poems, and from His 
conversation, the general everyday attitude of 
his mind toward the highest problems that 
confront us.' In dealing with these none was 
readier in the discovery of fallacies, none was 
more resolute in proclaiming what seemed to 

him realities. 

• • 

* Not. xxxA, ui., ucxznr. Ittt ttiiizt bat one. 

* ^nnooa, Berkeley, Kint^ Scbl^l, Rchte, Hegel, F«ner, 
w(ire un(»^ tbe bookt added to hit lilmuy. 
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His creed, lie always said, he would not 
formula^, for^pcoplo would not understand him 
if. he <Sd; hut he considered that his poenas 
express^ principles at the foundation of his 
fiiitb^< 

1 ^ thought, with Arthur Hdl^, that “ the 
essential ^^fmngs of religion subsist in the utmost 
diverUty of forms,” that “ different language 
does not always imply different opinions, nor 
different opinions any difference in rea/ faith.” 
“It is impossible,” he said, “to imagine that 
the Almighty will ask you, when you come- 
before Him in the next life, what your particular 
form of creed was : but the question will rather 
be, ‘ Have you been true to yourself, and given 
in My Name a cup of cold water to one of 
these little ones ? ’ ” 

“ This is a terrible age of unfaith,” he would 
say. “I hate utter unfaith, I cannot endure 
that men should sacrifice everything at the cold 
altar of what with their imperfect knowledge 
they choose to call truth and reason. One 
can easily lose all belief, through giving up 
the continual thought and care for spiritual 
things.” 

Again, “ I tell you the nation without taith 
is doonied i mere intellectual life—however 
advanced or however perfected—^will not fill the 

void.” . • 

again, “ In this vale of Time the hills of 
luSSfeen ^ut out the mountains of Eternity/* 



i«So REVERENT IMPATIENCE 

My father’s friend, the Bishop of Ripon, 
writes: 

With those who are impatient dt e/Z'^^^^itual trulh 
he had no sympathy whatever; but he had a sympathy 
with those who were impatient the fodlul ^tement 
of truth, only because he felt that all £armai. dements 
of truth must of necessity All below the greatness and 
the grandeur of the truth itself. There is a rtvwnt 
impatience forms, ind there is an irreverent im¬ 
patience of them. An irreverent impatience of fcnmial 
dogma means impatience of all spiritual truth; but a 
.reverent ifhpatience of formal dogma may be but the 
expression of the feeling that the truth must be larger, 
purer, nobler than any mere human expression or 
definition of it. With this latter attitude of mind he 
had sympathy, and he expressed that sympathy in song: 
he could understand those who seemea 

To have reach’d a purer air. 

Whose faith has centre everywhere, 

Nor cares to fix itself to form. 

He urged men to “ cling to fiuth, beyond the foipis 
of fiuth. But while he did this he also r(«(^;tu^ 
clearly the importance and the value of definitions of 
piith, and his counsel to the very mui who prided him¬ 
self upoh his emandpiuion foom forms was: 

Leave thou thy rister when she i»wys. 

Her early Heaven, her happy views; 

Nor thou with shadow’d hint confuse 
A life that leads melodious days. 


* Cf, yni, vr. chap. xi. iw puifn^i. 
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Her » pure as thine, 

Ii|r'jfawnds arpiuicker unto good : 
i|b, sacred be ithe flesh and bl<x>d 
'B^Ublch ^ iii fr w a truth dmne I ' 

He wanWIk^^TOe 151^ proud of his emancipation 
from ^o^td 'tififc in a world of so many con- 

fiinons he might meet with ruin, ** Ev’n for want of 
such e ^pc.’^ And we are not surprised, kno^Kung 
how insidious are ‘the evil influences which gather 
rmmd us: 

Hold thou the good ; define it wcll,^ 

For fear Divine Philosophy 
Should push beyond her mark, and be 
Procuress to the lords of Hell. 

And thus he had sympathy with those who feel that 
faith is larger and nobler than form, and at the same 
time he had teikierness and appreciation for those who 
find their fiwth helped by form. To him, as to so 
many, truth is so infinitely great that all we can do 
with our poor human utterances is to try and clothe it 
in such language as will make it clear to ourselves, and 
to those to whom God sends us with a message, 
but meanwhile, above us and our thoughts—above our 

> Jowett wrote about my fittber’* '* defence of honett doubt ” a* 
compared with this pauage : ** Can we find any reconciliation of 
them varying utterances of the same mind ? I think that we may. 
For we may argue that truth kept back is the gt^test source of 
doubt and suspicitm: that fiuth cannot survive without enquiry, 
and that the doubt which is raised may be the step upward to a 
higher faidi. And so we urive at the conclusion^jhat truth is good, 
and to be received thankfully and foulessly by i^l who are cay^ble 
of receiving it. But tm the other hand it is not always to be 
Uncarted in its entirety to those wtib cannot understand it, and 
whose minds would be pumded and overwhelmed by it.” 
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broken light»—God in His Hb 

God in His infinite nature is glister tb«n |£l|. 

Assuredly Religion wasT no nebuli^'! abstrac¬ 
tion for him. He consistently eil^asized his 
own belief in what he called die !l^^amal Truths; 
in an Onmipotent, Omnipresent and All-loving 
God, Who has revealed Himself through the 
human attribute of the highest self-sacrificing 
love ; in the freedom of the human will; and in 
the immortality of the soul. But he asserted 
<hat “ Nothing worthy proving can be proven,” 
and that even as to the great laws which arc the 
basis of Science, “We have but faith, we cannot 
know.” He dreaded the dogmatism of sects and 
rash definitions of God. “ I dare hardly name 
His Name” he would say, and accordingly he 
named Him in “The Ancient Sage ’ the 
“ Nameless.” “ But take away belief in the 
self-conscious personality of God,” he said, “ and 
you take away the backbone of the world.” 
“ On God and God-like men we build our 
trust.” A week before his death I was sitting 
by him, and he talked Jong of the Personality 
and of the Love of God, “That God, Whose 
eyes consider the poor,” “ Who catereth even 
for the splrrow.” “ I should,” he said, “ in¬ 
finitely rather feel myself the most miserable 
wretch on t^^(e fitcc of the earth with a God 
above, than the high^ type of man standing 
alpne.” He would allow that God is unknow- 
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fSso 

afaA« ill **hi8 and all-in-all/’ 

and that therefore' there was some force in the 
objectioii made by some people to the word 
*'* Pcrsoh^lity,” its being “ anthropomorphic,” 
and that ^perhaps Self-consciousness ” or 
“Mind” might be clearer to them: but at the 
same time he insisted that, although “ man is 
like a thing of nought” in “the boundless plan,” 
our highest view of God must be more or less 
anthropomorphic: and that “ Personality,” as 
hr as our intelligence goes, is the wid^sst defini¬ 
tion and includes “ Mind,” “ Self-conscious¬ 
ness,” ^ “ Will,” “ Love ” and other attributes of 
the Real, the Supreme, “ the High and Lofty 
One that inhabiteth Eternity Whose name is 
Holy.” 

Jowett asked him to write an anthem about 
God for Balliol Chapel and he wrote “The 
Human Cry ” : 

We feel we are nothing—^for all is Thou and 
in Thee; 

’ We feel we are something —tAat also has 
come from Thee; 

We know we are nothing—but Thou wilt 
help us to be. 

Hallowed be Thy name—Hallelujah ! 

When his last book was in proof, we spoke 

^ A. T. tliinict it ridiculous to believe in • God and dt^ny his 
consciousness, and was amused at swne one who said of him that he 
had veiaified Hegelianism.**—Josvett, MS. Note. 
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together of the ultimate ^f^enion of his own 
calm hiith at the end of his : 

That Love which is iyid was 

My Father and my Brother and,my God.* 

Everywhere throughout the Universe he saw 
the glory and greatness of God, and the science 
of Nature was particularly dear to him. Every 
new fact which came within his range was 
carefully weighed. As he exulted in the wilder 
aspects of’Nature (see for instance sect, xv.) and 
revelled in the thunderstorm ; so he felt a joy in 
her orderliness ; he felt a rest in her steadfast¬ 
ness, patient progress and hopefulness ; the same 
seasons ever returned ; the same stars wheeled in 
their courses ; the flowers * and trees blossomed 
and the birds sang yearly in their appointed 
months; and he had a triumphant appreciation 
of her ever-new revelations of beauty. One of 
the “ In Memoriam ” poems, written at Bar¬ 
mouth,* gives pre-eminently his sense of the 
joyous peace in Nature, and he would quote it 


• * To enquiries as » the meaning of the words “ Immortal 
Love” in'the Introduction to “In Memoriam,” he explained that 
he had used “Love ” in the tame sense u St.John (i John, chap, 
iv.). “ The Word ” also in No. xxxn, was “ The Worn ” u vied 
by St. John, the Revelation of the Eternal Thought of the 
Universe. 


■ vPicking up a daisy as we sridked, and looking close to its 
crimson-tipt leaves%e said: “Does not this look like a thinking 
Ardficier, one who wishes to ornament I MS. Note, E. F. O. 

He notes this in his own hand. 
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in this context along with his Spring and Bird 
songs : 

Sweet after showers, ambrosial air. 

That rollest from the gorgeous gloom 
Of evening over brake and bloom 
And cnea^ow, slowly breathing bare 

The round of space, and rapt below 
Thro* all the dcwy-tassell’d wood. 

And shadowing down the homed flood 
In ripples, fan my brows and blow 

The fever from my cheek, and sigh 
The full new life that feeds thy breath 
Throughout my frame, till Doubt and Death, 
Ill brethren, let the fancy fly 

From belt to belt of crimson seas 
On leagues of odour streaming far. 

To where in yonder orient star 
A hundred spirits whisper “ Peace.” ^ 

But he was occasional^ much troubled with 
the intellectual problem of the apparent profusion 
and waste of lire and by the vast amount of sin 
and suflering throughout the world, for these 
seemed to militate against the idea of the Omni¬ 
potent and All-loving Father. 

No doubt in S|uch moments he might possibly 

* Sec alto No*, ucxxvui., ucxxix., xa., arr., cxvi., cxxl, cxxn. 
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have been heard to say what I myself have Iseard 
him say : “ An Omnipotent Creator Who could 
make such a painful world is to me sometimes 
as hard to believe in as to believe in blind matter 
behind everything. The lavish profusion too 
in the natural world appals me, from the growths 
of the tropical forest to the capacity of man to 
multiply, the torrent of babies.” 

“ I can almost understand some of the Gnostic 
heresies, which only after all put the difficulty 
one step further back ” : 

O me ! for why is all around us here 
As if some lesser god had made the world. 

But had not force to shape it as he would. 

Till the High God behold it from beyond 
And enter it, and make it beautiful ? '■ 

After one of these moods in the summer of 
1892 he exclaimed: “Yet God is love, trans¬ 
cendent, all-pervading ! We do not get tAis 
faith from N ature or the world. If we look at 
Nature alone, full of perfection and imperfection, 
she tells us that God is disease, murder and 
rapine.. We get this faith from ourselves, from 
what is highest within us, which recognizes that 
there is not one fruitless pang, just as there is 
not one lost good.” 

* • 

^ He would todletime* put foiwsfd the dd theory thee "The 
world'it part of an infinite plan, incomplete because it it a part. 
We cannot therefore read the ridde.*' 
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l^at which wc dare invoke to bless ; 

Our dearest faith ; our ghastliest doubt; 

He, They, One, All; within, without; 

The Power in darkness whom we guess ; 

I found Him not in world or sun. 

Or eagle’s wing, or insect’s eye ; 

Nor inro’ the questions men may try. 

The petty cobwebs we have spun : 

If e’er when faith had fall’n asleep, 

I heard a voice “ believe no more ” 

And heard an ever-breaking shore 
That tumbled in the Godless deep ; 

A warmth within the heart would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 

And like a man in wrath the heart 
Stood up and answer’d “ I have felt.” 

No, like a child in doubt and fear ; 

But that blind clamour made me wise ; 
Then was I as a child that cries. 

But, crying, knows his father near ; 

And what I am beheld again 

What is, and no man understands ; 

And out of darkness came the hands 
That reach thro’ nature, moulding men. 

He had boUf^reading the eighth chapter of 
Romans, and siud that he thought that St. 

no 
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Paul fiillv recognized in the sorrows of N^ure 
and in the miseries of the world a stumbling- 
block to the divine idea of God, but that 
they are the preludes necessary as things are to 
the higher good.* “ For myself,” he said, 
“the world is the shadow of God,” and then 
he referred to Jowett’s commentary on this 
chapter: 

As wc turn from ourselves to the world around us, 
the prospect on which we cast our eyes seems to reflect 
the tone and colour of our own minds, and to share 
our joy and sorrow. To the religious mind it seems 
also to reflect our sins. We cannot indeai speak of 
the misery of the brute creation, of whose constitution 
we know so little; nor do we pretend to discover in 
the loveliest spots of earth indications of a fallen world. 
But when we look at the vices and diseases of mankind, 
at the life of labour in which animals are our partners, 
at the aspect in modern times of our large towns, as in 
ancient, of a world given to idolatry, we see enough to 
explain the Apostle^s meaning, and to understand how 
he could say that “ The whole creation groaneth and 
^travaileth till now.” He is not speaking, of course, of 
the conscious feeling of degradation, but of the world, 
as it seemed to the eye of frith; not as it appeared 
tb itself,-but as we may imagine it to appear m the 
sight of God when compared with the divine idea. 

• . . But the Spirit helps us, and God has chosen 
us according to His purpose, and in all things God is 
Working with us for good.* 

1 Cf. St. John zvi. si, ss. 

Jowett, Efistlt Utit R0Mms. 
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,My fethcr invariably believed that humility* 
is the only true attitude of the human soul, and 
therefore spoke with the greatest reserve of what 
he called “ these unfathomable mysteries,” as 
befitting one who did not dogmatise, but who 
knew that the Finite can by no means grasp the 
Infinite : “ Dark is the world to thee,* thyself is 
the reason why ” ; and yet, he had a profound 
trust that when all is seen face to face, all will 
be seen as the best. “ Fear not thou the hidden 
purpose of that Power which alone is great.” 
“ Who knows whether Revelation be not itself a 
veil to hide the Glory of that Love which we 
could not look upon, without marring the sight 
and our onward progress ? ” 

This faith was to him the breath of life, and 
never, I feel, really failed him, or life itself would 
have failed. 

Free-will and its relation to the meaning of 
human life and to circumstance was latterly one of 
his most conunon subjects of conversation. Free¬ 
will was undoubtedly, he said, the “main miracle, 
a^arently an act of self-limitation by the In¬ 
finite, and yet a revelation by Himself of 
Himself.” “ Take away the sense of individual 

* ** Almott the finett sumimn| up of Religion is * to do justice, 
to love mercy, end to w«lk humbly with God.’"—A. T. 

He often quoted Newton’s saying that we am like children 
piekiM up pebbles on the shore of the Infinite Ocean. , . 

• The real mysteries to him were Tims, life, and ‘‘finite- 
infinite ” space: and to he talks of the soul “ being born and 
banuh’d inm mystery.” 
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responsibility and men sink into pessimism and 
madness.” He wrote at the end of the poem 
“ Despair ”: “ In my boyhood I came acro^ 
the Calvinist Creed, and assuredly however un¬ 
fathomable the mystery, if one cannot believe in 
the freedom of the human will as of the Divine, 
life is hardly worth having.” The lines that he 
oftenest repeated about Free-will were,* 

This main miracle that thou art thou 
With power on thine own act and on the world. 

Then he would enlarge upon man’s consequent 
moral obligations, upon the Law which claims 
a free obedience, and upon the pursuit of moral 
perfection (in imitation of the Divine) to which 
man is called. 

ov ytip iytoye ovBiv ovrw fiot Spp toOto# 

ri elvai ot6v re pakioTa koKBp re xal irfa06p^ 

“ For I hold nothing so clear as this, that I must 
be as good and noble as a man can be.” 

I cannot refrain from setting down the drift 
of his talk to a young man who was going to the 
University.—“ If a man is merely to be a bundle 
df sensations, he had better not exist at all. ^ He 
should embark on his career in the spirit of 
selfless and adventurous heroism ; should develop 
his true self by not shirking rcsponsibftity, 
by • casting asi^e all maudlin and introspective 
morbidities, and by using his powers cheerfully 
in ^accordance with the obvious dictates of his 
't. II 113 
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moral consciousness, and so, as far as possible, in 
harmony with what he feels to be the Absolute 
ttight. 

Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control. 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 
Yet not for power (power of herself 
Would come uncall’d for) but to live by law. 
Acting the law we live by without fear ; 

And, because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consec^uence. 

It is motive, it is the great purpose which 
consecrates life.* The real test of a man is not 
what he knows, but what he is in himself and 
in his relation to others. For instance, can he 
battle against his own bad inherited instincts, or 
brave public opinion in the cause of truth ? 
The love of God is the true basis of duty, truth, 
reverence, loyalty, love, virtue and work. I 
believe in these although I feel the emptiness 
and hollowness of much of life. ‘ Be ye perfect 
as your Father in heaven is perfect.’ ” Then hC 
added characteristically ; “ But don’t be a prig. 
Most young men with anything in them make 
fools of themselves at some time or other.” 

One of the last passages I heard him recite 
a^;^;t Free-will was: 

* St. Paal*« ezprenion “The temple of Ae Holy Ghoit” h< 
thought had had a powerful effect on Ae Christian appreciation 
of Ae meaning of life. 
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But ill for him who» bettering not with time, 
Corrupts the strength of Heaven-descended Will, 
And ever weaker grows thro’ acted crime, 

Or seeming-genial venial fault. 

Recurring and suggesting still! 

He seems as one whose footsteps halt. 

Toiling in immeasurable sand. 

And o’er a weary sidtry land. 

Far beneath a blazing vault, 

Sown in a wrinkle of the monstrous hill. 

The city §parkles like a grain of salt. 

And he wrote for me as to man’s will being 
free but only within certain limits : “ Man’s 
Free-will is but a bird in a cage ; he can stop at 
the lower perch, or he can mount to a higher. 
Then that which is and knows will enlarge his 
cage, give him a higher and a higher perch, and 
at last break off the top of his cage, and let him out 
to be one with the Free-will of the Universe.” 
Then he said earnestly : “ If the absorption into 
the divine in the after-life be the creed of some, 
let them at all events allow us many existences of 
individuality before this absorption ; since this 
short-lived individuality seems to be but too 
short a preparation for so mighty a union.” * 

Death’s truer name 
Is “ Onward,” no discordance in the roll 
And marcb of that Eternal Harmony 
Whereto the worlds beat time. 

1 “ In Memoriun,” No. xlvii. 
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In the same way, “O living will that shalt 
endure ” he explained as that which we know as 
Kree-will, the higher and enduring part of man. 
He held that there was an intimate connexion 
between the human and the divine, and that each 
individual will had a spiritual and eternal signifi¬ 
cance with relation to other individual wills as 
well as to the Supreme and Eternal Will. 

Throughout his life he had a constant feeling 
of a spiritual harmony existing between ourselves 
and the outward visible Universe, aijd of the 
actual Immanence of God in the infinitesimal 
atom as in the vastest system.* “ If God,” he 
would say, " were to withdraw Himself for one 
single instant from this Universe, everything 
would vanish into nothingness.” When speaking 
on that subject he said to me : “ My most 
passionate desire is to have a clearer and fuller 
vision of God. The soul seems to me one with 
God, how I cannot tell. I can sympathize with 
God in my poor little way.” In some phases 
of thought and feeling his idealism tended more ^ 
decidedly to mysticism. He wrote : “ A kind 
of waking trance I have frequently had, quite 
from boyhood, when I have been all alone*. 
This has generally come upon me thro’ repeating- 

^ He would point out the difficultiea of mterialtsm, and would 
propound to ui, when we were boya, the old puzzle : “ Look at the* 
myttery of a grain of aand; you can divide it 6>r ever and for ever. 
You cannot conceive anytUng material of which you icannot 
conceive the half.” He disliked the Atomic theory : and was 
taken by the theory of *itrigi»4U etmtrtt *f ftret. 

Il6 
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my own name two or three times to nwself 
silently, till all at once, as it were out or the 
intensity of the consciousness of individuality, 
the individuality itself seemed to dissolve and 
fade away into boundless being, and this not a 
confused state, but the clearest of the clearest, 
the surest of the surest, the weirdest of the 
weirdest, utterly beyond words, where death was 
an almost laughable impossibility, the loss of 
personality (if so it were) seeming no extinction 
but the only true life.”* “This might,” he 
said, “ bd the state which St. Paul describes, 
‘ Whether in the body I cannot tell, or whether 
out of the body I cannot tell.’ ” 

He continued : “ I am ashamed of my feeble 
description. Have I not said the state is utterly 
beyond words ? But in a moment, when I 
come back to my normal state of ‘ sanity,’ I am 
ready to fight for min liebes Ich, and hold that 
it will last for icons of ®ons.” 

In the same way he said that there might be 
a more intimate communion than we could 
dream of between the living and the dead, at all 
events for a time. 

May all love. 

His love, unseen but felt, o’ershadow Thee, 

Till God’s love set Thee at his side again ! 

.’.Cf. “The Ancient Sage,” and the amaller partial anticipation 
in “ in MemorianifV xcv. tt. 9. 

“Yet it appeared that he ditdnguiUied himself from external 
things."—^Jowett, MS. Note. 
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And— 

The Ghost in Man, the Ghost that once was 
Man, 

But cannot wholly free itself from Man, 

Are calling; to each other thro’ a dawn 
Stranger than earth has ever seen ; the veil 
Is rending, and the Voices of the day 
Are heard across the Voices of the dark. 

I need not enlarge upon his faith in the 
Immortality of the Soul as he has dwelt upon 
that so fully in his poems.^ “I can hardly 
understand,” he said, “ how any great, imagina¬ 
tive man, who has deeply lived, suffered, 
thought and wrought, can doubt of the Soul’s 
continuous progress in the after-life.” His 
poem of “ Wages ” he liked to quote on this 
subject. 

He more than once said what he has ex¬ 
pressed in “ Vastness ” : “ Hast Thou made all 
this for naught! Is all this trouble of life 
worth undergoing if we only end in our own** 
corpse-coflSins at last ? If you allow a God, and 
God allows this strong instinct and universal 
yearning for another life, surely that is in a 
measure a presumption of its truth. We 
cannot give up the mighty hopes that make us 
men.” 

1 He uid to Bishop Li^tfbot: " The cerdinel point of Ohristi- 
•nity is the Life efter l>eeut’* (a Tim. chap. i.). 
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M^own dim life should teach me this, 
That life shall live for evermore, 

Else earth is darkness at the core. 

And dust and ashes all that is. 

What then were God to such as I ? 

I have heard him even say that he “ would 
rather know that he was to be lost eternally 
than not know that the whole human race was 
to live eternally ”; and when he speaks of 
“ faintly trusting the larger hope ” he means by 
“ the larger hope ” that the whole human race 
would through, perhaps, ages of suffering, be at 
length purified and saved, even those who now 
“ better not with time ” ; so that at the end of 
“ The Vision of Sin ” we read 

God made Himself an awful rose of dawn. 

One day towards the end of his life he bade 
me look into the Revised Version and see how 
the Revisers had translated the passage “Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire.” His 
disappointment was keen when he found that 
the translators had not altered “ everlasting ” 
into “ aeonian ” * or some such word: for he 
never would believe that Christ could preach 
“ everlasting punishment.” 

“ Fecemi la divina potestate 
La somi^a sapienza, e ’1 primo amore,” 


1 “Etem*r* in R.V. 
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were words which he was of quoting in 
this relation, as if they wefifrfci^ of un¬ 
conscious confession by Dante fn^- tiOve must 
c6nquer at the last. 

Letters were jjot unfr^uently addressed to 
him asking what his opinions were about 
Evolution, about Prayer, and about Christ. 

Of Evolution he said: “ That makes no 
difference to me, even if the Darwinians did 
not, as they do, exaggerate Darwinism. To 
God all is present. He sees present, past, and 
future as one.” 

To your question now 

Which touches on the workman and his work. 

“ Let there be light and there was light ” : ’tis so : 
For was and is and will be are but is : 

And all creation is one act at once. 

The birth of light; but we that are not all. 

As parts, can see but parts, now this, now that. 
Ana live perforce from thought to thought, and 
make 

One act a phantom of succession : thus 
Our weakness somehow shapes the shadow. 
Time. 

, In the poem “ By an Evolutionist,” written 
in^388 when he was dangerously ill, he defined 
hilS^osition; he conceived that the further 
science progressed, the more the Unity of 
Nature, and the pturpose hidderi behind .the 
cosmic process of matter in motion and changing 
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forms of life> be apparent. Some one 

asked hinpt wh#t:|^r it was not hard to account 
for genius by Evolution. He put aside the 
question, for he believed that genius was th*e 
greatest mystery to itself.* 

To Tyndall he once said, “No evolutionist 
is able to explain the mind of Man or how any 
possible physiological change of tissue can pro¬ 
duce conscious thought.”* Yet he was inclined 
to think that the theory of Evolution caused 
the world to regard more clearly the “Life of 
Nature as*a lower stage in the manifestation of 
a principle which is more fully manifested in 
the spiritual life of man, with the idea that 
in this process of Evolution the lower is to be* 
regarded as a means to the higher.” * 

* “ People,” he once said, “ do not consider that every human 
being is a vanful of human beings, of those who have gone before 
him, and of those who form part of his life.” 

* Cf. Tyndall’s Seientifie Matmalism; “But the passage from 
the physics of the brain to the corrcyonding facts of conKiouineti 
is unthinkable, granted that a dennite thought and a definite 
molecular action in the brain occur simultaneously j we do iwt 
4>ossess the intellectual organ, nor apparently any rudiment of the 
oigan, which would enable us to pass, by a process of reasoning, 
from the one to the other. They appear together, but we do not 
know why.” 

* In a letter from the present Master of Balliol to me. 

And in “ In Memoriam ” he had written thus: 

They say. 

The solid earth whereon we tread 

In tracts of fluent heat began. 

And grew to seeming-«|ndom forms. 

The seeming prey of cyclic storms. 

Till at the lut arose the man ; 
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In “ Maud ’* he spoke of the making of man : 

As nine months go to the shaping an infant ripe 
. for his birth. 

So many a million of ages have gone to the 
making of man : 

He now is first, but is he the last ? 

The answer he would give to this query 
was: “ No, mankind is as yet on one of the 
lowest rungs of the ladder,* although every man 
has and has had from everlasting his true and 
perfect being in the Divine Consciousness.” 

About prayer he said : “ The reason why men 
find it hard to regard prayer in the same light 
in which it was formerly regarded is, that we 
seem to know more of the unchangeableness 


Who throve and branch’d from clime to clime 
The herald of a higher race. 

And of himself in fugher place. 

If so he type this work of time 

Within himself, from more to more ; 

Or, crown’d with attributes of woe 
Like glories, move his course, and show 
That life is not an idle ore. 

But iron dug from central gloom. 

And heated hot with burning fears. 

And dipt in baths of hissing tears. 

And batter’d with the shocks of doom 

To shape and use. Arise and fly 
The reeling Faun, the sensual feast; 

Move upward, working out the beast. 

And let the ape and riger die. ” 

* “ The herald of a higher race.” 
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of Law but I believe that God reveals Himself 
in each individual soul. Prayer is, to take a 
mundane simile, like opening a sluice between 
the great ocean and our little channels wheh 
the great sea gathers itself together and flows 
in at full tide.” 

“ Prayer on our part is the highest aspiration 
of the soul.” 

A breath that fleets beyond this iron world 
And touches Him who made it. 

And 

Speak to Him thou for He hears, and Spirit with 
Spirit can meet— 

Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than 
hands and feet. 

And 

More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. 

He said that “ O Thou Infinite, Amen,” was 
the form of prayer which he himself used in 
the time of trouble and sorrow: and that it 
was better to suffer than to lose the power of 
' sufiering. 

When questions were written to him about 
Christ, he would say to me: “Answer for me 
that I have given my belief in ‘ In Memoriam.’ ” * 


* " In Memoritm,” xxxri. 
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As the Master of Balliol wrote : 

The “In Mcmoriam” records most of his inner 
nature. It was the higher and prevailing temper of his 
mind. He used to reg'ard it as having said what he 
had to say on religion. 

The main testimony to Christianity he found 
not in miracles but in that eternal witness, the 
revelation of what might be called “ The Mind 
of God,” in the Christian morality, and its 
correlation with the divine in man. 

He had a measureless admiration for the 
Sermon on the Mount ; and for the Parables— 
“perfection, beyond compare,” he called them. 

I heard a tallc on these between him and 
Browning, and Browning fully agreed with my 
father in his admiration. Moreover my father 
expressed his conviction that “ Christianity with 
its divine Morality but without the central 
figure of Christ, the Son of Man, would become 
cold,’‘ and that it is fatal for religion to lose its 
warmth ” ; that “ The Son of Man ” was the 
niost tremendous title possible ; that the forms* 
of Christian religion would alter ; but that the 
spirit of Christ would still grow from more tp 
more “ in the roll of the ages.” 

Till each man find his own in all men’s good. 

And all men work in noble brotherhood. 

^ ** He did ne^jj^cach His opinions } He pleached Himself.”— 
Renan’s VU it jhmt. ” The tspirituid chancter of Christ;” my 
father would say, “ is more womierful than the greatest miracle.” 
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“This is one of my meanings,” he said, “of 

Ring in the Christ that is to be : 

when Christianity without bigotry will triumph, 
when the controversies of creeds shall have 
vanished, and 

Shall bear false witness, each of each, no more. 
But find their limits by that larger light. 

And overstep them, moving easily 
Thro’ after-ages in the Love of Truth, 

The truth of Love.” ^ 

“ The most pathetic utterance in all history,” 
he said, “ is that of Christ on the Cross, ‘ It is 
finished,’ after that passionate cry, ‘My God, 
My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me ? ’ ” 
Nevertheless he also recognized the note of 
triumph in “It is finish’d.”* “I am always 
amazed when I read the New Testament at the 
splendour of Christ’s purity and holiness and at 
His infinite pity.”® He disliked discussion on 
.the Nature of Christ, “seeing that such dft- 
cussion was mostly unprofitable, for none 
knoweth the Son but' the Father.” “ He went 
about doing good ” he would say : and one of 
•the traditional and unwritten sayings of Christ 

» “Akb«r’* Dream.” 

* See The Dtttb »f (Etunt, tmd »titr P»*ms, p. So. Wettcott 

writ A: " I always dunk that the tense marks the crisis 

u past.” 

* Mniat he called “the man>wdman” in Christ, the union of 
tendernew and strength. 
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which oftcncst came home to him was, “He 
that is near Me is near the fire,” the baptism of 
the fire of inspiration. For in “ In Memoriam ” 
the soul, after grappling with anguish and dark¬ 
ness, doubt and death, emerges with the inspira¬ 
tion of a strong and steadfast faith in the Love 
of God for man, and in the oneness of man with 
God, and of man with man in Him— 

That God, which ever lives and loves. 

One God, one law, one element. 

And one far-off divine event, * 

To which the whole creation moves. 

I cannot end this chapter on “ In Memoriam ” 
more fitly than b^ quoting Henry Hallam’s 
letter on receiving in 1850 what he calls “the 
precious book.” 

I know not how to express what I have felt. My 
first sentiment was surprise, for, though I now find that 
you had mentioned the intention to my daughter, Julia, 
she had never told me of the poems. I do not speak, 
as another would to praise and admire: few of them 
indeed 1 have as yet t^n capable of reading, the grief 
they express is too much akin to that they revive. It 
is l^er than any monument which could be raised to 
the memory of my beloved son, it is a more lively and 
enduring testimony to his great virtues and talents that 
the wond should know me friendship which e»sted; 
between you, that posterity should aspodate his name 
with that of Alfred Tennyson. 
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CHAPTER V 

MARRIAGE (1850-51) 

Like perfect music unto noble words. 

My father and mother had met in the spring 
of 1850 at Shiplake on the Thames ; where they 
had both stayed with the Drummond Rawnsleys, 
Mrs. Rawnsley being my mother’s cousin. 

If “ In Memoriam ” were published, Moxon 
had promised a small yearly royalty on this and 
on the other poems, and so my father had de¬ 
cided that he could now honourably offer my 
mother a home. 

Accordingly after ten years of separation their 
engagement was renewed. 

Early in those ten years my grandmother had 
suggested dividing her jointure with them, so 
that they might marry, but this, of course, they 
could not allow. Moxon now advanced £300 — 
so my Uncle Charles told a ftiend,—at aU events 
■5C300 wd-e in my father’s bank in his name; 
and Vith this 'and their united small incomes, 
an^ all household ftirniturt given them by my 
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mother’s father, they decided that they could brave 
life together and that the marriage should take 
{>lace at Shiplake on the 13th of June, the month 
which saw the publication of “ In Memoriam.” 

Of thd Vicarage with its terraced garden, and 
of the fine old church Miss Mitford gives the 
following picturesque description : 

A few miles further, and a turn to the right conducts 
m to one of the grand old village churches, which give 
so much of character to English landscape. A large 
and beautiful pile it is. The tower, half clothed with 
ivy, stands with its charming vicarage and its pretty 
vicarage-garden on a high eminence, overhanging one 
of the finest bends of the great river. A woody lane 
leads from the church to the bottom of the chalk-clifF, 
one side of which stands out from the road below, like 
a promontory, surmounted by the laurel hedges and 
flowery cedar of Lebanon. This is Shiplake church, 
famed far and near for its magnificent oak carving, and 
the rich painted glass of its windows, collected, long 
before such adornments were fashionable, by the fine 
taste of the late vicar, and therefore filled with the very 
choicest specimens of mediaeval art, chiefly obtained 
from the remains of the celebrated Abbey of St. Bertin 
near St. Omer, sacked diuing the first French Revolu¬ 
tion. In this church Alfred Tennyson was married. 

The yfedding was of the quietest (even the 
cake and^llresses arriving too late), which made 
my fiither say, to the amusement of those whcr* 
were present, that it was “ the nicest wedding ” 
he had ever been at. In after-life he said • 
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THE WEDDING 


“The peace of God came into my life before 
the altar when I wedded her.” 

The marriage party consisted of the bride’s 
father,* Henry Sellytood, Edmund and Cecilia 
Lushihgton, Charles Weld, husband of Anne, 
one of the Sellwood sisters, and Mr. Greville 
Phillimore. The child bridesmaids were Mary 
and Margaret Rawndey, and Jenny Elmhirst. 

My uncle Charles and Louisa Tennyson 
Turner could not join the party, and my uncle 
wrote accordingly ; 

Oh what a queer world it is! I hope however it 
has done a brace of amiable and remarkable people 
some genuine good, whirligig as it is—this time at 
least. Well! The thine is to come off on the 13th, 
daddy says. Good wishes in crowds from me I 
despatch on dove’s wing to you. I am going to keep 
pigeons, would they were carrier pigeons 1 then would 
I trouble them under their wings with missives of 
congratulation to arrive more swiftly than the railroad. 

Coo 1 coo 1 coo 1 Your affectionate brother, 

Charles. . 

My father made and repeated the following 
poem, ,as my mother and he drove from Ship- 

. * He was a statelf, courteous gentleman, kindly, culdvated, 

unaffected, and above all a good Iriend. His family iiad come in 
old days £rom Somersetshire into Berkshire. He htmielf was a 
solicitor at Horncutle. Greatly to his honour he 1^ taken up 
"^hia profession when his family was on the road to min. In i8ia 
he had married Sarih Franklin, sitter of the ** heroic SMlor" Sir 
John Franklin, but she had died in 1816, aged 18, leaving three 
daughters, Emily, Anne, and Louisa. 
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lake to Pangbourne ; enclosing it to Drummond 
Rawnsley through Mrs. Rawnsley. 


My dear Kate, 

You managed it all very well yesterday. 

Many thanks. ^ „ 

Ever yours, A. T. 


P.S. Dubbie’s ^ fees must be come at as he can 
best manage. The clerk and shirts are owing. 

The poem would be more perfect without the 
third stanza, but I do not think you would like to 
miss it. 


To the Vicar of Shiplake. {Unpublished) 

Vicar of this pleasant spot 

Where it was my chance to marry. 
Happy, happy be your lot 

In the Vicarage by the quarry. 

You were he that knit the knot! 


Sweetly, smoothly flow your life. 

Never tithe unpaid pe^lex you. 

Parish feud, or party strife. 

All things please you, nothing vex you. 
You have given me such a wife ! 

Live and prosper ! Day by day 
Watch your standard roses blowing. 
And your three young things at play. 

And your triple terrace growing 
Green and gi^er every May ! 

' kkort for Drurnmni, 

ISO 
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i^SO 


Sweetly flow your life with Kate’s, 
Glancing off from all things evil, 

Smooth as Thames below your gates, 
Thames along the silent level. 

Streaming thro’ his osier’d aits ! 

And let me say here—although, as a son, I 
cannot allow myself full utterance about her 
whom I loved as perfect mother and “very 
woman of very woman,”—“such a wife” and 
true helpmate she proved herself. It was she 
who became my father’s adviser in literary 
matters; “ I am proud of her intellect,” he 
wrote. With her he always discussed what he 
was working at; she transcribed his poems : to 
her and to no one else he referred for a final 
criticism before publishing. She, with her 
“ tender, spiritual nature,” * and instinctive no¬ 
bility of thought, was always by his side, a 
ready, cheeriul, courageous, wise, and sym¬ 
pathetic counsellor. It was she who shielded 
his sensitive spirit from the annoyances and 
trials of life, answering (for example) the 
innumerable letters addressed to him from all 
parts of the world. By her quiet sense of 
• humour, by her selfless devotion, by “ her frith 
as clear as the heights of the June-blue heaven,” 
■she helped him also io the utmost in the hours 
'of his depression and of his sorrow ; and to her 
he wrote two of the most beautiful of his shorter 
* My i«dier*s woMt. 
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lyrics, “ Pear, near and true,” and the dedicatory 
lines which pre&ced his last volume. The Death 
of CEnone. 

The day after the wedding they went to 
We8t(^-super-Mare, on their way to Clevedon. 
“ It seemed a kind of consecration to go there.” 
They saw Arthur Hallam’s resting-place, and 
were received by Sir Abraham Elton in the 
beautiful old Manor House, Clevedon Court; 
and thence they went to Lynton. In that 
country, more solitary then than r\ow, they 
enjoyed long rambles through the woods and 
over the heather and rode to the Valley of 
Rocks and Exmoor, in spite of “ the weeping 
Devonshire climate.” 

Glastonbury, one of the reputed “ island 
valleys of Avilion,” followed : where they 
lunched in what had been the Refectory of the 
old Hospital for Pilgrims, built by an Abbot, 
John de Selwode, of the same name and race as 
my mother. This Abbot alone, as they were 
told, is buried beside the tomb of King Arthur,, 
in the chancel of that famous Abbey,—once the 
wonder of the world, now but a few ruins in a 
My father was greatly interested by 
me legend that Joseph of Arimathea came there' 
in 63 A.D. and founded the first Christian colony 
in England: 

From our old books I know 
That Joseph came of old to Glastonbury, 
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And there the heathen prince, Arviragus, 

Gave him an isle of marsh whereon to build ; 
And there he built with wattles from the marsh 
A little lonely church in days of yore. 

Clifton was the next halting-place; thence 
they went to Bath, and on to Cheltenham to 
visit his mother. Many honeymoon houses 
were offered; among others Brancepeth by his 
cousins, Fryston by R. M. Milnes, Tent Lodge, 
Coniston, by Mrs. James Marshall, a sister of 
my father’s college friend, Stephen Spring Rice. 
They selected Tent Lodge, and set off for 
Patterdale and Ullswater, then to “the little 
villa on Coniston water.” On their arrival my 
father writes to Mrs. Russell: 

Dearest Aunt, 

Have you yet received the bound copy 
of “ In Memoriam ” which I purposed for you ? 
If not, will you or Emma drop me a line to this 
place, and I will take care that you have* it 
immediately ? We have been making a little 
tour about these lakes, and have spent the last 
few days with my friends the Speddings at 
Bassenthwaite Water. We only arrived here 
last night. Mr. Marshall’s park looked as lovely 
as the Garden of Eden, as we descended the hill 
to* this place.^ We have a very beautiful view 
fro^ our drawing-room windows, crag, mountain, 
woods and lake, which look especisdly fine as 
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the sun is dropping behind the hills. I wish 
fou could see it. The Marshalls themselves are 
not here but expected daily. We found the seat 
of a Marsh^dl on almost every lake we came to, 
for it seems there are several brothers who have 
al|t^|||^er. bought or been left estates in this 
» ^bey are all, report says, as wealthy 
as .Cp^sus. I send you this little note just to 
tisU you where we are, and how much your 
bounty has enabled us to enjoy ourselves among 
the mountains. We have been too on the whole 
fol^^ate in weather, tho’ this climate has a bad 
name. I do not know whether you are at 
Cheltenham or Burwarton, but wherever you 
aunt, God bless and preserve you 
My wife desires her kindest love 
Good-bye. 

Ever yours affectionately, 

A. Tennyson. 


are, dearest 
from all ill. 
to you. . . . 


The drives and walks over the mountains, 
the bewting on the lake among the water-lilies 
and by the islands where the herons built, he 
rowing, she steering, are noted in their diary. 

Here for the first time my mother saw* 
Qurlyle, who was staying with the Marshalls. 
The meeting was characteristic; he slowly 
Iplinned her from head to foot, then gave her a 
hnlnty slMtke of the hand. J^ext day he called 
l<odge ; and, hearing her cough, “ with 
his iiP^alde kindness** stole round, while the 
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others were talking, and shut the window which 
was open behind her.^ 

One evening Mr. Venables and Mr. de Vcre 
called. They talked for about an hour with x&y 
fether-—my mother having already reared to. 
rest. At last, after puffing at his pipe ffir -week 
moments in silence, my father spoke ^ 
thinking aloud” : “I have known many women 
who were excellent^ one in one way, another in 
another way, but this woman is the noblest 
woman I have ever known.”* As Aubrey de 
Vere writes to me ; “ No friend who had then 
heard him could have felt any further anxiety 
as to his domestic happiness.” 

The Marshalls offered my father and mother 
Tent Lodge as a permanent home, and the Ash- 
burtons a house near Croydon, but these kind 
offers they thought it best to decline and went 
for a time to Park House, to find a residmce of 
their own. 

On November 19th my father was appointed 
Poet Laureate, owing chiefly to Prince Albert’s 
admiration for “ In Memonam.” Wordsworth 
had been now dead some months; and my father, 

“as he has assured me, had not -any expectation 
of the Laureateship, or any thought upon the 

* Another ttory of hit coocera for othen mr &ther would tell. 

“ Having heard that Henry Taylor wat ill, Carl|rle ruthed off from 
London to Sheen with a bottle of medidne, which had done Mn. 
Carlyle good, withdbt in the least knowiiw what wit ailing Henry 
Tayfor, or for what the medicine wat nteful.'* 

* MS., Ant»ey de Vere. 
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subject: it seemed to him therefore a very curious 
doincidence, that the night before the offer 
n^faed him he dreamt that Prince Albert came 
aiil' ^^ed him on the cheek, and that he said 
in his tbream, “Very kind, but very German.” 

’ In the morning this letter about the 
IiiPl||r0ite^ was brought to his bedroom 


Windsor Castle, Nev. $thy 1850. 

(..'By the death of the late lamented Wm. Wordsworth 
i^.|pf8ce of Poet Laureate to the Queen .became at 
li^Jl^jesty’s disposal. 

ancient duties of this Office, which consisted in 
lavatory Odes to the Sovereign, have been long, 
aS<^%ou are probably, aware, in abeyance, and have 
never been called for during the Reign of Her present 
M^^y* The Queen however has been anxious that 
tli^^ffice should be maintained ; first on account of its 
ali^iuity, and secondly because -it establishes a connec- 
tic^i tl^ough Her Household, between Her Majesty 
and the poets of this country as a body. 

To i^iake however the continuance of this Office in 
haomony with public opinion, the Queen feels that it 
is necessary that it should be limited to a name bearing 
sutlic^tincdon in the literary world as to do creffit to 
th|:3imp<nntment, and it was imder this feeling, that' 
iMaJesty in the first instance offiuied the appoint- 
n^t ■ to Mr. Rogers, who stated to Her M^esty, in 
1^ ’^ly, that the only reason wMch compwed him 
gritt(muiy to det^M^ HOr Maj«ty's gracious intention, 
t|li% th^ }% gra^'|lge rendoed hime^unfit to reedVe 

It Is lUK^ the aiune detire that the name of the 
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poet appdii^ed should adorn the that I have 

received the commands of the Queen to ofliff this post 
to you, as a^ mark of Her Majesty’s appreciation of yicnjii,, 
literary distinction. . * 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

C. B. Phipps. 

He took the whole day to consider and at the 
last wrote two letters, one accepting, one refusing, 
and determined to make up his mind after a con¬ 
sultation wkh his frifflnds at dinner. He would 
joke and say, “ In the end I accepted the honour, 
because during dinner Venables told me, thaf^ 
if I became Poet Laureate, I should dways 
when I dined out be offered the liver-wing of 
a fowl.” 

After accepting the Laureateship ho whites to 
the Rev. T. H. Rawnsley : 

My DEAR Rawnsley^ 

You do ill to seem as though you 
blamed ii\e for neglect and forgetfulness of you 
and yours ; you know it is not so, and can never 
be so, but I confess that in the matter of lett«r<* 
\^ritin^ I am in arrear to everybody. I have 
dozens of letters to write this afternoon, and 
cannot help wishing that I could hire the electrk 
telegraph once a month, and s^ work off 
icort^ with the ^ires at whatevd^expense. This 
old-world, slow pen and ink op^tion is behind 
the age. ... I thank you fisr your longratula- 
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tioiu touching the Laureateshij). I was advised 
by my friends not to decline it * * *. I have 
90 passion for courts, but a great love of privacy. 

. . . It is, I believe, scarce ^loo a year, and my 
friend R. M. Milnes tells me that the price of 
the patent and court dress will swallow up all 
the first year’s income. I have mislaid your 
letter, and so cannot tell whether you asked me 
any questions. Let me ask you one. I have 
been looking out for an unfurnished house, with 
good rooms, for thereabouts: do 

you know of any such near you? If you do, 
.pifase communicate with me and I will come 
and see it. I expect an heir to nothing about 
next March or April. I suppose I must lay 
by the Laureate’s hire for him as Southey did. 
Pray give my kindest love to Mrs. R. and 
my best remembrances to all fi-iends, particularly 
G. Coltman, and 

Believe me yours aflfectionately, 

A. Tennyson. 

The immediate result of becoming Poet 
Laureate was that poems and letters poured in, 
fuid my father writes: ** I get such shoals 6f 
pkMmu that 1 am almost crazed with them 
the two hundred million poets of Great Britain 
deluge me daily with poems : truly the Laureate-; 
ship is no sinec^e. If any goo 4 » 80 ul would just 
way af a divei^n send me a tome of prose I ** 
In answer 40 an appeal from Moxon for a fi’csh 
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volume of new poems, he said, “ We are correct¬ 
ing all the volumes for new editions,” * 

My parents’ first venture in the choice of a 
home was not encouraging. The house that 
they took was at Warninglid in Sussex, pleasant 
and sunny, with large airy rooms from which 
there was a Copley-Fielding-like view of the 
South Downs. ‘*The full song of the birds 
delighted us as we drove up to the door,” 
and the home seemed at first in every way 
suitable. But one night soon after their arrivd 
a tremendo\is storm blew down part of the wall 
in their bedroom, and through the gap the 
wind raved and the water rushed. Then they 
learnt that their dining-room and bedroom had 
been a Roman Catholic Chapel, that a baby 
was buried somewhere on the premises, and 
later that one of a notorious gang of thieves and 
murderers known as “The Cuckfield Gang” 
had lived in their very lodge. 

Besides they discovered that no postman 
came near the house, that the nearest doctor 
and butcher lived at Horsham, seven miles off; 
and that there was not even a carrier who passed 


In the Kttftskt for 1851 were pnblithed : 


and 


What time I wasted yoothAil hoari, 
Come not when I am dead. 


Thi» last poem, ♦‘Edwin Morris,” “The Ea 
Dedication “To the Queen,” were included in the 
edition, 1851. 
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anywhere within hail. Altogether everytmng 
was so uncanny and so uncomfortable, that they 
took fi speedy departure, my father drawing my 
mother in a Bath chair over a very rough road 
to Cuckfield. 

Finally, by the kind aid of Mrs. Henry 
Taylor, they took up their abode at Chapel 
House, Montpelier Row, Twickenham ; a house 
which overlooked the parks of General Peel and 
of the Due d’Aumale. It was entered through 
a square hall, and on the fine old staircase stood 
the carved figure of a mitred bishop “as if to 
bless the passers by.” 

On the 2ist February their diary says : “ We 
read Alton Locke, drove about in search of a 
Court dress for Lev^e, could not find one and 
had to give up Lev<fe on the 26th. Rogers, 
hearing of this, offer’d his own dress, which 
had been also worn by Wordsworth and had 
been promised to the Wordsworth family as an 
heirloom. The coat did well enough, but about 
•ther parts of the dress there was some anxiety 
felt for the Lev^e on March 6th, as they had 
not been tried on.” 

He was meditating his first Laureate poem, 
“To the Queen,” and was especially thinking 
of a stanza in which “ the empire of Words- 
^worth should, be, asserted : for he was a re^ 
presentaliye Poet Laureate, sucl)^ a poet as kin^ 
shot^d honour, and soiih an one as woi^d do 
htmouf to kings -making the period of a reign 
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famous by the utterance of memorable words 
concerning that period.” Spedding wrote to 
my father: “ Those potentates stand highest 
in the estimation of succeeding agesy» not who 
have been best praised in their own time, but 
who have in their own time done honour and 
given aid and encouragement to that which 
remains great and memorable in all time.” 

Later in March he stayed at Sir Alexander 
Duff Gordon’s ; and whilst there, at an evening 
party given by Lord John Russell, was intro¬ 
duced to Sunsen and to the Duke of Argyll. 
The Duke in after days and to the end of my 
father’s life was one of his most valued friends. 

On April 5th he received from Mr. Macready 
a letter of thanks for the sonnet addressed to 
him on leaving the stage. 

Farewell, Macready, since to-night we part; 
Full-handed thunders often have confessed 
Thy power, well used to move the public 
breast. 

We thank thee with our voice, and from the 
^ heart. 

Farewell, Macready, since this night we part. 

Go, take thine honours home; rank with 
the best, 

Garrick and statelier Kemble, and the rest, 
Whb made a naytion purer thro’ their art. 

Thine is it that our dracha did not die, 

Nor flicker down to brainless pantomime, 
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those gilt gauds men-children swarm to 

Me. 

Mw^fcady; moral, grave, sublime; 
Oil^^aketpeare's bland and universal eye 
Dwells pleased, thro’ twice a hundred years, on 
thee. 


From W, C. Macrea^y 

Shb&bo&ne, Dorset, April ^h, 1851. 

Mt DEAR Mr. Tennyson, 

If I had obeyed the impulse of my feelings, I 
should have written to you long unce, when our fnend 
Forster first communicated to me the kindn«e you had 
shown me in honouring my name with the glory_ of 
your verse. This was some days before the publication 
of your lines, and he may have told you that the 
emotion they excited in me was a manifestation of my 
grateful appreciation beyond what words can render you. 
You have indeed embalmed my perishable name, which 
will not so soon be lost in the long night, as “carens 
vate sacro,” and I may truly assure you, of no testimony 
have I felt more proud, and on none have I reflected 
with more grateful pleasure, than on that which bears 
your name. 

I remain, dear Mr. Tennyson, 

Always and sincerely yours, 

W. C. Macready. 

On the 20th of April my parents’ first child^ 
i boy, was born, and, owing to my mothei^s 
jiving fidlen down a step, died in the birth. 
At'tibw tithe my father wrote : 
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«It was Easter Sunday and his biith I 
heard the great roll of the organ, c£ the upitAed 
psalm (in the Chapel adjoining the house). 

Dead as he was I felt proud of him. TonQMy 
when I write this down, the remembrance of 
it rather overcomes me; ^t I am glad that 
I have seen him, dear little nameless one that 
hast lived tho’ thou hast never breathed, I, thy 
father, love thee and weep over thee, tho* thou 
hast no place in the Universe. Who knows ? 
It may be that thou hast. . . . God’s Will be 
done.” 

In the summer they met the Carlyles again. 
About this time he described my father to Sir 
J. Simeon as “sitting on a dung-heap among 
innumerable dead dogs.” Carlyle meant that 
he was apt to brood over old-world subjects for 
his poems. Once maiw years after, when we 
called upon him, my father teazed him about 
this utterance, and Carlyle replied, “ Eh ! that 
was not a very luminous description of you.” 

, This was the year of the first great Exhib^ 
tion, and what seems to have most delighted 
my father was the building itself and the great 
glass fi)untain. 

. On July 15th they left for Boulogne on their 
way to Italy. “ The Daisy ” gives the joum^ 
better than any prose of mine can give it. 
Jbwett writes, He always had a living vision 
of I^dy, Greece and the Mediterranean.” He 
was proud of the metre of “ The Daisy ** which 
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&r-off echo of the Horatian Akaic.* 
An^g the many metres Jbe invented, thk he 
^ked among his best, together with some of 
the anapaestic movements in **Maud,” and the 
long-rolling rhythm of his “Ode to Virgil.” 
On their journey he took with him his usual 
travelling companions, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Homer, Virgil, Horace, Pindar, Theocritus, and 
cp^bly the Dwma Commedia and Goethe’s 

Italy was in such a disturbed state that they 
did not go to Rome as they had intended. The 
fever was prevalent in Venice, so this had also 
to be given up. They stayed three weeks at 
the Baths of Lucca in the house of one Giorgio 
Basantino, opposite a wood where they would 
sit watching the green lizards at play. There 
were delightful evening drives over the moun¬ 
tains ; and they rejoiced in “ the glorious violet 
colouring of the Apennines, and the picturesque¬ 
ness of the peasants beatii^ out tneir flax or 
winning with their distam at their cottage 
(kors.” Thence they journeyed to Florence 
to stay with my uncle Frederick at the Villa 
Torrigiani, which had been for many years his 
home. On September 24th they left Florence^ 
returning by way of the “snowy SplUgen” to 

^ He w» pleued with the elightly di^erent effect ofa(»«ib* 
•ttntially) the tune metre in the invitation ** To the Rev.* F. D. 
Maoric^” gdned by the dactyl which in those venea begint eadh 
fourth line (tee p. 164). 
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Park. Here the Brownings called oa th^ it 
hotel. Mr. Browning, alrea(W nay fiiiher’s 
friend, was affectionate as ever. Mrs. Browning 
was “fragile-looking, with great spirit eyes,” 
and met my mother “as if she had been her 
own sister.” Saviln Morton came too, and the 
diary says: “His wild laugh sounded through 
the corridors. The Brownings gave us, before 
parting, two beautiful Paris nosegays (the flowers 
arranged in a sort of Grecian pattern) and both 
alike.” On their return home to Chapel House, 
my father quotes Catullus as he enters the door: 

“ O, quid solum est beatius curls! 

Cum mens onus reponit, ac peregrino 
Lahore fessi venimus larem ad nostrum, 
Desideratoque acquiescimus lecto. 

Hoc eat, quod unum est pro laboribus tantis! ” 

Soon after he wrote the following letter to 
his old friends Mr. and Mrs. Brookfield, who 
were on their way to Madeira : 

Mr DEAR William and Jane, 

I have only just got back to England 
ahd heard of you in calling on Mrs. Taylor at 
Mortlake. Grieved I was to hear so ill an 
account, that you are forced to leave England 
^d that I may not see you again for a long 
flme; yet t do. not know why I should write 
«*cept to tell you that my sympathies go with 
ymi and to wish that you, William, may soon 
T. II 145 
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be <bi|$tter and that God^s. blessing may be with 
you bn the winter seas, and in the fair island 
which I have so often longed to see. If my 
wife could stand the sea nothing would have 
pleased %ie better than to have accompanied you 
thither, but I hear that one friend at least has 
preceded you, and is there now, Stephen Spring 
Rice. That we may soon see you back in 
renewed health is the wish and prayer of 
Yours affectionately, 

A. Tennyson. 

f 

Spedding was consulted as to some “ National 
Songs for Englishmen” published in the Ex- 
aminer in 185a, “since 

Easy patrons of their kin 
Have left the last free race with naked coasts.” 

He replies: 

I will send ^^5 to Coventry Patmore for the Rifles, 
thinking that the more noise we make in that way the 
better, and the more we practise the less likely am 
we to be called upon to perfca-m. I answered your 
summons to the Thatched House and found a room 
full of people not one whom 1 knew; all suf&dently 
zealous, and at the same time rational, and (so far as 
the {^iminaries went) of one mind. I suppose they 
know one another, or some know some; and as there 
seemed to be no wsftt of imlttnteets fo# i^e Committqo 
and SubKopumttee ^ arrat^ detidls, 1 thou^it 1 
i!ti%ht, abatMlD«ln|r my couotfy in hor actmnity, 

leave that part of the bonneas ^ and jmn some 
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dub when It is organized. I drink I could hit a 
Frrachman at loo yards, if he did not frighten me. 

Forster seni for me yesterday to look at the new 
1^8, wludi highly approve, and by no means 
i^ow of the objection suggested against the stanza.* 
America is our daughter but the men of America ate 
ow wns. Fom» wajits a name for the poet, wirich I 
think very d^ble; ind no great matter what name is 
Aosen so It be short and pronounceable, Alfred, Arthur. 
Merlin, Tyr^ Edward Ball, Britannicus, Honved 
Hylax, an)rthin^. Amyntor would sound well, is not 
hackneyed, and is good Greek for defender or protector. 

Your nAe though dated the 2nd did not arrive 
yesterday till I had gone out. 


National Songs (1852) 

j ^ j®** ** Britons, guard your own,” and 
“Hands all round” were written, my father 
along with many others regarded France under 
Napoleon as a serious menace to the peace of 
Europe. Although a passionate patriot, and a 
frue lover of England, he was not blind to heV 
faults,^ and was unprejudiced and cosmopolitan 
jn seeing the best side of other nations ; and in 
Wter yews after the Franco-German war, he was 
piled "with admiration at the dignified way in 
which France wm gradually gathering herself 
together. He rejoiced whenever England and 
France were in .agreement, and worked together 
namtpniously fi>r the good of the wm*!!!. 

’I AboSt America (p. 150). 
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Britons, guard your own 

This version was given to my mother many 
years afterwards, so that she might publish it 
with h«r musicsd setting. 

Rise, Britons, rise, if manhood be not dead ; 

Th|C 'world’s last tempest darkens overhead : 

;A 11 ^-ecdom vanish’d— 

The true men banish’d— 

Df triumplis I maybe we shall stand alone ! 

Britons, guard your own. 

Call home your ships across Biscayan tides. 

To blow the battle from their oaken sides. 

Why waste they yonder 
Their idle thunder ? 

Why stay they there to guard a foreign throne ? 

Seamen, guard your own. 

We ^cre the best of marksmen long ago, 

We won 0I4 battles with our strength, the bow. 
Now practise, yeomen, 
lUke mose bowmen, 

Till..yQUt as their true shafts have flown. 

Yeomen, guard your own. . 

Should they la^ bere and but one hour prevail 
Themmtist n 6 man go back to bear the tale; 

No man to bear it. 

Swear it! We swear it! 

Although we ftught the banded world alone. 

We swear ao guard our own. 
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Hands all round ! ^ 

First drink a healtH, this solemn night, 

A health to England, every guest; 

That man’s the best cosmopolite. 

Who loves his native country best. 

May Freedom’s oak for ever live 
With stronger life from day to day ; 

That man’s the true Conservative 
Who lops the moulder’d branch away. 

Hands all round I 

God the tyrant’s hope confound ! 

To this great cause of Freedom drink, my friends, 
And the great name of England I’ound and round. 

A health to Europe’s honest rhea f 
Heaven guard them from her pants’ jails ! 
From wrong’d Poerio’s noisome mai, 

From iron’d limbs and tortured nails ! 

We curse the crimes of southern kings. 

The Russian whips and Austrian rods. 

We, likewise, have our evil things; 

Too much we make our Ledgers Gods, 

Yet hands all round ! 

God the tyrant’s cause confound 1 
To Europe’s better health we drink, my friends. 
And the great name of England round and round* 

^ Beb.9th, iSjx. |must send xouwiwtLuidorMTiinsluMetliu 

mornidg: ** * Hands all ronnd! ’ is incomparably the best ^conyivial) 
brie iff the UngBige, though Dryden’s ‘Drinking Song* is fine.** 

• JoHit Foasraa to Mas. Tawnwow. 
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What health to France, if France be she. 

Whom martial prowess only charms ? 

Yet tell her—Better to be free 

Than vanquish all the world in arms. 

Her frantic city’s flashing heats 
But fire to blast the hopes of nwn. 

Why change the titles of your streets ? 

You fools, you’ll want them all again. 

Yet hands all round ! 

God the tyrant’s cause confound ! 

To France, the wiser France, we drink, my 
friends. 

And the great name of England round and round. 

Gigantic daughter of the West, 

We drink to thee across the flood. 

We know thee most, we love thee best. 

For art thou not of British blood ? 

Should war’s mad blast again be blown. 

Permit hot thou the tyrant powers 
To fight thy mother here alone. 

But let tny broadsides roar with ours. 

Hands all round ! 

God the tyrant’s cause confound ! 

To our great kinsmen of the West, my friends. 
And the great name of England round and round. 

O rise, our strong Atlantic sons. 

When war against our freedom springs ! 

O j^eak to Europe thro* your guns ! 

They can be understood by kings. 
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You must not mix our Queen with those 
That wish to keep their people fools ; 

Our freedom’s foemen are her foes, 

She comprehends the race she rules. 

Hands all round 1 

God the ty^t’s cause confound ! 

To our great kinsnien of the West, my friends. 
And the great cause of freedom round and 
round.^ 

> “The third of Februwy, 185*,” is not printed here because it 
was included i« the Potms (e^ 187a). Other contributions appeared 
in the Examiner, but my father did not think them go^ enough to 
be reprinted. 
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CHAPTER VI 

CHELTENHAM AND WHITBY <1852) 

My father's letter-diary''- 

Cheltenham, Jan . 18M, 1852. 

Alan Ker has taken four copies of my Ode 
** My Lords ” to send to papers here and there. 
Mother was delighted beyond measure to see 
me, making me remorseful that I had not been 
here before. Alan and Mary seem well and 
hbpeful: they say it is only a fortnight’s steam? 
to Jamaica (where he is appointed a judge), and 
they will not take a large outfit because at any 
time they can have things from England. 
Dobson says we could live here much better 
and cheaper than at Twickenham. 1 find the 
air much fresher. 

^ Tlui he habitually wrote to my mother when absent from 
home. 
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{ApparenUy answering a query as to 
Count D'Orsay)' 

Jan. 185*. 

Count D’Omv is a friend of mine, co¬ 
godfather to Dicfeens’ child with me. He is 
Louis Napoleott’s |ntimate friend and secretary, 
and moreover I ii|i told a man who has wept 
over my poems. ' See how strangely thin^ 
are connected. JiMt put the things together. 
Wonderful are these times, and no one knows 
what may arise from the smallest things. I the 
poet of England with the secretary of Louis 
Napoleon whom I have abused. 


Cheltenham, Jan. 22ml. 

A note from Charles Weld this morning. 
He sent my poem to the Timesy but the Times 
ignores it. Alan Ker says it is not their custom 
to put in poems except they are allowed to 
pbscribe the author’s name. I have told him 
to try the Morning Chronicle: he seems for 
Frasery tho’ it is so long before Fraser comes 
out that my poem will be half superannuated 

Mjr fiither said that before this he had dined with Count 
D’Onay and other fnendt at John Forster’s. The Count waa a 
.gloricm^ handsome fellow, generalljr dressed in dght-itdng Mue 
Coat .with gilt buttons. ^ carried away by D’Orsay’s s^endonr 
WM Forster that he was heard shouting out above the hubbub oi 
♦wcesi to his servant Henry; “ Good heavens, sir, butter for the 
Count’s flounders! ” 
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the musket. I see that here and there 
people are rdslly begetting to be awake to their 
c^uiger ♦ ^ ' In this horrible age of blab I 

can scarce ^rnst aright. 


Jan. zyd. 

I have bech *out evei^ <fey dining. The 
readers of the Eieamtner will hb doubt guess the 
authorship from knowing Forster’s friendship 
fof nte. The military letters in the Times are 
very interesting. The hills here have fine lights 
on them as seen from my windows. John 
Rashdall wants us to go and spend three weeks 
with him at Malvern. 


York, July jth^ 1852. 

Slept at Spedding’s where I found they 
expected me. Started this morning 11 a.m. 
Hay fever atrocious with irritation of railway, 
nearly drove me crazed, but could not complain, 
the other only occupant of the carriage having a 
curiomly spUt shoe for his better ease, and his 
eyes and teeth in a glare at me with pain of 

g out the whole way, and finally helped out by 
is servant^ going to drink Harrogate Waters: 
Came here to the Black Swan, ordered dinner,, 
went <mt and bought weed, having left mine at 
Speddin^V with gloves (ay me I). Enquired of 
tohaeocmi^ state of pa^es here, ** Never wa^ 
aixy^bing so satisfiictory, all purity of Elecdon, 
no row, no drunkenness, Mr. Vincent will come 
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in without any bother.” While he was yt« 
speaking arose a row, innumerable mob raging^ 
housekeepers all down the street rushed out wjipi 
window - shutters to prevent windows being 
broken. My dinner waiting for me, I having 
to plunge thro* nlob to get at it, essayed the 
fringes of the €^wd, very dense nucleus of 
enormous brawl 4 >mewhere within. Presently 
the glazed hats of policemen, like sunshine 
striking here and there at the breaking up of a 
storm, showed me an issue of hope. I plunged 
through in the w^e of the blue coats and got 
home. To-morrow to Whitby. Vincent after 
all not returned. When I got to Waterloo the 
roses had snapt off short and lay at the bottom 
of the carriage. The porter opened the door, 
picked up one, snuffed at it with vast satis- 
^ction, and never so much as “ by your leave.” 


5 North Terrace, West Cliff, Whitby, 
July 8/A, 1852. 

I am set down here for a week at least in 
lodgings. It is rather a fine place, a river 
'running into the sea between precipices, on one 
side new buildings and a very handsome royal 
hotel belonging to Hudson the railway king, 
on the other at the very top a gaunt old Abbey, 
‘and older parish Church hanging over the town 
amid hundreds of white gravestones that looked 
to my eye something like clothes laid out to 
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dry. Moreover there is the crackiness of an 
election going on and lots of pink and blue flags, 
aad <hi»ane northland boatmen of Danish breed, 
who mtet luid bang each other for the lov? of 
liberty; foolish fellows. In the midst of the row 
yesterday came a funeral followed by weeping 
mournets, a great hearse, plumes nodding and 
mourning coach, and the gaunt old Abbey 
looked down with its hollow eyes on the life and 
deS^, the drunkenness and the political fury, 
rather ironically as it seemed to me, only that 
it was too old to have much feeling left about 
anything. No bathing men were to be had, 
so I e’en walked into the sea by myself and had 
a very decent bathe. »Hay fever was much 
better yesterday and is- bad again this morning. 
I could not write yesterday for I came in after 
the post had started by a very pretty rail which 
curves like a common road between great wolds, 
the Esk, which is the stream that debouches 
here, running below. Then we really went 
derwn a considerable hill with a rope. The same, 
thing I think occurs at Li^ge, but this seemed 
to me much steeper. I am told there are very 
fine views in the neighbourhood, though most’ 
pfol^bly I shall not get out ftu- enough to see 
is pestilent hot. 

Whitby, July lyh , . 

f i want to go to Redcliffe Scar which.old 
Wcsakwoith once told me o^ or perhaps to 
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Bolton Abbey. I think it a great pity that your 
‘‘ Sweet and low ” hadn’t the start of all these 
musical jottings. I have had two very goQd 
days’ coasting, I mean walking along on and 
under the cliffs. Very singular they are with 
great bivalve shells sticking out of thena. They 
are made of a great dark slate-coloured shale 
(is it to be called ?) that comes showering down 
ever and anon from a great height; and on the 
hard flat rock which makes the beach on one 
side of the town (for on the other side are sands), 
you see Beautiful little ammonites which you 
stoop to pick up but find them part of the solid 
rock. You know these are the snakes which 
St. Hilda drove over the cliff and falling they 
lost their heads, and she changed them into 
stone. I found a strange fish on the shore with 
rainbows about its wild staring eyes, enclosed in 
a sort of sack with long tentacula beautifully 
coloured, quite dead, but when I took it up by the 
tail it spotted all the sand underneath with great 
.drops of ink, so I suppose it was a kind of cuttle¬ 
fish. I found too a pale pink orchis on the sea 
bank and a pink vetch, a low sort of shrub with 
here 'and there a thorn. I am reading lots of 
novels. The worst is they do not last longer than 
the day. I am such a fierce reader I think I have 
had pretty well my quantum suff*.: Venables’ 
'anecdotes are .very interesting indeed, One 
cannot h^p wishing that such a man as Gladstone 
raay come to sit on the top branch of the tree. 
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Whitby, July i <) th . 

» I hmvc ordered a carriage and am going to 
see Lord Normanby’s park near here, tho* I. am 
half afraid of it, a carriage so excites my hay 
fever. I met an old smuggler on the co^t 
yesterday who had been in Lord N.*s service 
(not as smuggler of course !), and he took me 
for Lord Normanby at first, a likeness I have 
been told of more than once before. I got into 
conversation with him and I am going to call 
for him to-day and he is to show me the caves 
and wholes in the coast where they used to land 
their kegs. I am going from here to-morrow, 
I think f shall go by the Scarboro’ packet but I 
am not certain. I shall most likely pop down on 
Charles' at Grasby, but if I go to Scarboro’ I 
hardly think I shall go out of my way again to 
Leeds. 1 shill like much to see the Brownings 
again, Mrs. B. particularly. I suppose when 
I come back the Lushingtons will want me 
ter spend some days at Park House. I have, 
seen no houses here to be sold, but then I 
have not looked out for them. A tailor, who 
sewed me on some buttons, told me Whitby was" 
remarkable for longevity, the healthiest place 
in England except some place (he said) near 
Cheltenham, he had forgotten the name. 1 dare 
say he meant Malvern. 
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Grassy, July lind. 

I came by the packet boat to Scarbprbugh 
where I stopt the night and came on here 
yesterday. The train only stopt at Moortown, 
and I was obliged to walk through the fields to 
Grasby, when I admired the deep long-stemmed 
Lincolnshire wheat which I had not seen for 
many a day. 

I find Charles and Louisa very well, only 
Charles rather low as it seems to me. It is a 
nice little place they have and the country really 
looks pretty at this time of year. I shall stop a 
few days. 


Grassy, Jtdy vjth. 

Pray take drives every day. The school- 
children have a feast here to-morrow for which 
1 am going to §tay. They run in sacks and do all 
manner of queer things. Our parson-party went 
off well. Agnes I suppose will be triumphant 
jo-morrow. I think when I leave here I shall 
go round by Grimsby to see the new docks and 
perhaps get a bathe at Cleethorpes. 

• We went over to drink tea the other afternoon 
.with Mr. Maclean, the Vicar of Caistor, where 
I made fun for the children, and saw a young 
cuckoo which a boy had found in a sparrow’s 
best, a rather r^re circumstance so late in July; 
but '.the boy had had him for three weeks and 
fed him with worms. He was a good deal 
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duskier than the adult cuckoo, and with a white 
band on his head and very voracious, would 
l^ave^l Shallowed anything. 


Hull, July 31^/. 

I am going out of the way to see Crowland 
Abbey and maybe shall stop a day or so there. 
I write this in vast haste at the Mason Arms, 
Louth. Daddy ^ drove me over last night to 
Grimsby to see the new dock, truly a great 
work. 

c 

When he reached home, Monckton Milnes 
asked him to dinner. He wrote : 

My dear Milnes, 

I have never dined in town (except 
once with Hallam en famille when I met him 
by chance in Lear the painter’s rooms looking 
at his picture of the Syracusan Quarries,® and 
once or twice with my brother-in-law en famille 
also) since I dined with you. Heaven knows 
how long ago, and met Doyle and others, t 
have given up dining out and am about to retire 
into utter solitude in some country house, but 
if you feel aggrieved at sending one invitation 
after another to me, unaccepted, I will come. 
You have not mentioned your hour 6 ? 7 ? 8 ? 
let me know. Do not bother^ yourself about 


^ Henry Sellwood. 

* Now in the drawing-room at Farringford. 
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giving me a bed, I can get one (and my own 
way too in the matter of smoke) better at 
Spedding’s. Really I am very unwell and, thp’ 
hay fever sometimes lets me alone for a whole 
day together, yet it sometimes makes me quite 
unfit to sit at table. Send me a line to say 
what your hour is and what Maurice’s hour is 
and I will see if I can come in time for 
Maurice. 

Ever yours, 

A. Tennyson. 


To James Spedding 

Dear J. S. 

Can you let me have your attic next 
Saturday night and Sunday ? I am going to 
dine with Milnes on Sunday, he has offered me a 
bed but I am more at mine ease in mine inn 
(smoking-room I should say) with you. 

# « # 4 ^ # « « 

Go and see (and having seen, if you can 
interest yourself in) Thomas Woolner’s design 
for the W. W.* Westminster monument. I am 
told it is good and I promised to say a good 
•word for him. 

Ever yours, A. Tennyson. 


• * Wordsworth, now in the drawing-room at Farringford. 
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CHAPTER VII 

TWICKENHAM (1852-53) 

In February, 1852, a report reacheH my father 
that Tom Moore was dying. A fri^d writes : ’ 
“ This darling old poet is only just alive, mind 
and body. X. goes over frequently to see him 
and read him your poems, which he cries over 
and delights in.” 

Early in the year my father and mother paid 
a visit to one of his old College friends, Mr. 
Rashdall the clergyman of Malvern, and met 
the Carlyles and Sydney Dobell.^ Rashdall was 
a man so beloved by his parishioners, and so 
simple and direct in his language from the, 
pulpit, that he had emptied the Dissenting 
Chapels for miles round. He would often hold 
his Church services in the '^Ids. A flowery 
rTCord of Spring follows in m^^other’s journal, ^ 
al)put the beauty of the dafFpdils, wood anemones, 

^ Mr. Briton Rivtire write* to me : “I asked my brother-in-law,' 
Sydney IJobell, to describe your father to mcf and he said : * tf he 
were minted out to you as the man who had written the //m^ you 
would answer, “ 1 can well believe it.” ’ ” 
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primroses, and violets; the pear trees throughout 
the country in bloom “ like springing and railing 
fountains.” While they were mere my father 
read Dr. Wordsworth’s Apocalypse to my mother. 
On their return to Twickenham, he visited the 
Exhibition, and was delighted with Millais’ 
Ophelia” and “The Huguenot,” but liked 
“ The Huguenot ” much the best. They came 
to know the Peels at Marble Hill, and Archibald 
Peel (the General’s son) pointed out the avenue 
in which .Sir Walter Scott placed the interview 
between Jeanie Deans and Queen Caroline. 
Happy days were spent in the little Twickenham 
garden, my father reading aloud passages of any 
book which struck him. Layard’s Isineveh and 
Herschel’s Astronomy were read at this time. 
Numerous friends called from London : Sped- 
ding, Venables, Patmore, Edmund and Franklin 
Lushington, Temple, Palgrave, Jowett, the 
Welds and others. He writes, “lots of callers, 
I expect I shall be inundated.” The Diary 
•continues, “Hallam born on the iith of 
August.” 


^0 John Forster 

August nth, 1852 . 

My dear John Forster, 

I did not tell you of my marriage 
which you took rather in dudgeon. Now I 
will tell you of the birth of a little son this 
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day, I have seen beautiful things in my life, 
but I never saw anything more beautiful than 
thfe mother’s face as she lay by the young child 
an hour or two after, or heard anything sweeter 
than the little lamblike bleat of the young one. 
I had fancied that children after birth had been 
all shriek and roar; but he gave out a little 
note of satisfaction every now and then, as he 
lay by his mother, which was the most pathetic 
soipui in its helplessness I ever listened to. You 
aie Irtalk almost like a bachelor, yet unused to 
things : but you—I don’t hear good reports 
of you. You should have been better by this. 
Get better quickly if you would have me be as 
I always am 

Yours most truly, A. Tennyson. 


My dear John Forster, 

I have only time for one word of 
bulletin. Everything, I believe, is going on 
wfcll, tho’ the mother suffers from an almost, 
total want of sleep, and the little monster docs 
anything but what Hamlet says Osric did in 
his nursery-days. I found him lying alone on 
the third day of his life, and, while I was look¬ 
ing at hini, 1 saw him looking at me with such 
apparently earnest, wide-open eyes, I felt as 
awe-struck as if I had seen a cspirit. I hope* 
you are mending. 

God bless you, A. Tennyson. ” 
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To Mrs. Browning 

Chapel House, Twickenham, 

August iithy i8i*. 

My DEAR Mrs. Browning, 

I wrote to you once before this morn¬ 
ing. I now write again to tell you what I am 
sure your woman’s and poet’s heart will rejoice 
in, that my wife was delivered of a fine boy at 
9.30 a.m. this day, and that both she and the child 
are doing, well. I never saw any face so radiant 
with all high and sweet expression as hers when 
I saw her some time after. 

Ever yours truly, A. Tennyson. 

Mrs. Browning’s reply was the first congratu¬ 
latory letter. 


58 Welbeck Street, 

Wednesday nighty 
August itthy 1852. 

My dear Mr. Tennyson, 

Thank you and congratulate you indeed ffom 
my heart. May God bless you all three. 

Robert said, when I was writing the note of enquiry 
which has gone to the post, “ Tell him we will hope still 
for a joyful meeting, ’ but I had not courage at that 
moment of crisis to mention a word of “joy.’ 

Now I may, thank God. Will you say to dear 
Mrs, Tennyson when she is able to think of anything 
so'far off as a friend, how deeply I sympathise in her 
happiness, with the memory of dl that ecstasy as I felt 
it'myself, still thrilling through me? 
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And there are barbarians in the world who dare ta 
call the new little creatures not pretty, ugly even !! 

Will you.after a day or two send me a “line of 
bulletin ” ? See how I encroach upon your kindness! 

Most truly yours, 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

P.j^. by Robert Browning. 

I »n’t:rhelp saying too, how happy I am in your 
happiness aM in the assurance that it is greater than even 
youtitan quite know yet. God bless, dear Tennyson, 
you and all yours. t> g 


Saturday. 

My dear Mrs. Browning, 

Here is one word of bulletin as you 

desired. 

All is doing as wpll as can be. 

To this one word, let me add another, that is 
how very grateful your little note and Browning’s 
epilogue made me. I began to read it to my 
wife but could not get on with it, so I put it 
away by her bedside, and she shall read it as, 
soon as she reads anything. 

Ever yours and your husband's, 

A. TENNYSOtf. 

“ From the first,” my mother writes, Alfred 
watched Hallam with interest«; some of his 
acquaintances would have smiled to see him 
raaqg up ^nd down stairs and dandling the baby 
in his arm^” The poem “Out of the Deep” 
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was begun then and finished long aftem^ds. 
The christening wate at Twickenham, the god¬ 
fathers being Henry Hallam and F. D. Maurice. 


From Henry Hallam 

Wilton Crescent, August 1852. 

My DEAR Alfred Tennyson, 

I returned from a three weeks’ tour in France 
late last night. Of your paternal dignity, lately 
accrued, I Ijad had no information. This is my excuse 
for delay in acknowledging your letters of the i6th 
and in expressing at once my sincere congratulations on 
the event, and my most willing acceptance of the office 
which you desire me to undertake. That the names 
of Hallam and Tennyson should be united in the 
person of this infant will be to me a gratifying reflection 
for the remainder of my days. You have already 
made those names indissoluble. I beg you to give my 
kind r^ards to Mrs. A. Tennyson. My daughter is 
at her own house at Hayes in Kent; I shall soon go 
down. 

Yours most truly, H. Hallam. 

From Rev. F. D. Maurice 

Bodinoton Rectory, nr. Shrewsbury, 
August jpth^ 1852. 

My dear Sir, , 

lam almost ashamed to confess the pleasure 
which your note *of this morning caused m#t It does 
not look like the proper feeling of responabiUty of the 
<^ce with which the kindness of Mrs. Tennyson and 
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you w^ild invest such delight, 

and I Mm afireid you will difFez<mtly and 

n)uch raOTc truly my Chtifetiamt^ W^ben ycm heat of 
it. !But I have so very much to thank ybu for, especially 
of late years since I have known your poetry better and I 
hope I have been somewhat more in a condition to 
learn from it, that I cannot say how thankful I feel to 
you for W^ing that I should stand in any nearer and 
more per^ial relation to you. I beg you to express 
to Mrs. Tennyson how very much I y^lue tWs proof of 
her confidence and how much I hope I may not prove 
utterly unworthy of it. 

Very truly yours, F. D. Maurice. 

From Mrs. Browning 

58 Welbeck Street, Sept . 1852. 

Mv dear Mrs. Tennyson, 

*^t is delightful always to have kind words 
most delightful to have them from you. 

We h^ resolved on leaving England on the fifth, 
but you offer us an irrMistible motive for staying, in 
spite of fogs and^t^d. ^ you will see us on Tuesday, 
and we shall come'’ln time for the ceremony : we would* 
not miss the christening for the world. 

And 1 must tell you, a baby has screamed in this 
house ever since we* have been in England, much to* 
nay sympathy . . . only, as the child grows fatter and 
fatter d have come to consider the screaming to be a 
sign ,of prosperity. Still, it is very painful to hear a 
yiH^ing child : when he criwd I waft always near crying 
in^Br. jOtl^y the fact is that these little creatures w'ul 
fl^kft ‘fill^ijch^ado about nothing sometimes, and we are 
#rong iniceachng their.ills too large 'i^ough mir 
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imagi na t i on. I ho|ie tP find your da rling well and 
serene ortrTuesdayi ai# yourself stronger than you 
seem t<) he now. f 
Let me be (why not ?) 

Airectionatefy yoiu^ always, 

Elizabeth Barrett Browniko. 


Frm (sharks Dickens 

Dover, ist Oct . 1852. 

My dear Tennyson, 

I have received your note here only to-day. 
It would have given me the heartiest pleasure to have 
welcomed a young Tennyson to this breathing world 
wherein he is much wanted, on so good an occasion as 
his christening, but that I have engaged to go to 
Boulc^ne on Sunday for a fortnight. I shall drink his 
health on the fifth. 

As your letter bears no address and as I qijj^ot'call 
yotir address to mind, I send this to Moxon’s care. 

Ever yours, Charles Dickens. 


From Frederick Tennyson 

Villa Torrioiani, 1852. 

Haying duly received the bulletins announcing an 
aVituiAnal shoot of the old Laurel in the shape of 
Hallam Tennyson (is this his only name?) I write not 
only to vrish you joy of your new acquUition but to 
have more particulars from you on that all engrbs^ng 
subj^t. Is he to turd out a dove or an eagle ? * Has 
a hawking eye and*the aquiline supremacy outlie CaO&s 
in his nose or is there a classical ty^ ^ j^ad, a 
Belvederino with strong ideality? Will thetpendls of 
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the n,y» of the ancestral Intellectualities converge into a 
focus in the concavity his oanium and be reflected 
therefrom in redoubled warmth and light, or will they 
neutralize one another and become common sense, a 
very good tlung ? You will probably be better enabled 
to answer these questions some ten years hence than 
now, but it is astonishing how early children begin to 
exhibit distinctive qualities. In my three little girls I 
fancy I d^ct strong marks of Individualities. 

Your aflfectionate brother, F. T. 


There was some question as to the name, 
whether it should be Arthur or Hallam. My 
father called out in a clear voice, that rang 
through the church, “Hallam,” which pleased 
Henry Hallam, though jokingly he said in 
London ; “ They would not name him Alfred 
lest he should turn out a fool, and so they named 
him ‘fifallam.’” Thinking that in future it 
would be an interesting link with a former age,^ 
his parents took him with them to old Samuel 
Rogers, and Rogers, bowing tp my mother, said 
in his courtly ' and diplomatic way, “ Mrs. 
Tennyson, I made one great mistake in my life, 
I never married.” 

In November was the burial of the Duke of 
Wellington. The Ode was published on the 
moj^^g of the funeral.’ 

my father told me, had had hit hand on Dr. Johnsoa’s 
too thy to knock and had mn away without Seeing 

ti^tten in the “Green Room,** Chapel lE^puse, 




iSff THE WELLINGTON ODE 

My father wrote: Nov, iBtA, “Have seen 
the procession at the Duke of Wellington’s 
funeral: very fine; hope to see the interior of 
St. Paul’s before I leave.” To Edward Fitz¬ 
Gerald he observed: “At the funeral I was 
struck with the look of sober manhood in the 
British soldier.” “In the midst of the solemn 
silence,” said my father, “ Magdalene Brookfield 
whispered to her mother when she saw the 
Duke’s boots carried by his charger, * Mama, 
when I am dead shall I be that ? ’ meaning the 
boots.” 

It is interesting to note that while the Ode 
was being abused in all directions by the Press 
my father wrote thus to his publishers: “ If you 
lose by the Ode, I will not consent to accept the 
whole sum of £200^ which you offered me. I 
consider it quite a sufficient loss if you do not 
gain by it.” 

Henry Taylor wrote : 


Mortlake, Nav . iph , 1852. 

I have read your ode (“Death of the Duke of 
Wellington”), and I believe that many thousands at 
present, and that many hundreds of thousands in future 
times, will feel about it as I do, or vdth a yet s||:Miger 
and deeper feeling ; and I am sure that every oiy y ll 
feel about it according to his capacity of feelii^ 
great'and true. It "has a greatness worthy 0^1^ Ailfe 
and an absolute simplicity and truth, with al^ ihfl^tolS^c 
passion of your nature moving beneath. 
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And here is my father’s reply : 

Sbaford Housb, Sbaford, 
Nev. %ydy 1852. 

Thanks, thanks ! I have just returned from 
Reading and found your letter. In the all but 
universal depreciation of my ode by the Press, 
the prompt and hearty appreciation of it by a 
man as true as the Duke l:(imself is doubly 
grateful. 

Ever, my dear Taylor, yours, 

A. Tennyson. 

This autumn the Twickenham meadows 
were so much flooded that my father and 
mother moved to Seaford, Brighton and Farn- 
ham. At the last place Charles Kingsley came 
to see them, fresh and vivacious as ever. 

At the beginning of next year (1853) my 
father was asked whether he would allow himself 
to be nominated as Rector of the University of 
Edinburgh. He replied : 


To Appleby StephensoHy M.D. 




Lokdok, March isty 1853. 


Your letter of the twenty-fourth of 
Hebfua/]^ has reached me only«this morning.- * I 
yourself and those other gentlemen, 
ifhpm ydu speak of as being willing to give their 
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vote for me as President of your University, will 
forgive me when I say that however gratefully 
sensible of the hopour intended me, I must beg 
leave with many thanks to decline it. I could 
neither undertake to conie to Edinboro’ nor to 
deliver an inaugural ^dress at the time specified. 
You will doubtless find another and worthier 
than myself to fill this office. 

I am. Sir, your obliged and obedient servant, 

A. Tennyson. 

My father then went off house-hunting and 
wrote from Farnham to my mother : 


Farnham. 

“ I saw Elstead Lodge yesterday, dry soil but 
uite flat, with view of distant hills, and one hill 
ery near: splendid lawn but house looking 
orth. The park here is delicious and the little 
ouse to be sold has a large garden. ... As for 
tie house, you would find the rooms too lov^j. 
if I buy, there is plenty of room for building 
wo good additional rooms. I saw the lawyer 
lere and he has given me the refusal. It is quite 
etired, just under the Bishop’s palace. What 
n air ^ter Twickenham ! I walked over taHale 
nd looked into the old premises.” ^ . 

Iji the summer my father and mother toqk 

* Where my grendftther, Henry Sellwood, lived with Uif nicker 
fter leaving Horncaatle. 
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a tbiir to york,‘ Whitby, Redcar, Richmond 
and Gfashy. He left her at Richmond to return 
to Grasby, and went with Pal|g;rav.e to Glasgow. 
From Glasgow the change was very pl^sant 
when the travellers found themselves at Carstairs, 
the home of my father’s old college friend, 
Robert Monteith, and at the Sellars’ on the 
Sound of Mull. 

Mrs. Sellar has written for me the following 
account of the visit to Ardtornish : 

We were living in the summer of 1853 at Ardtor¬ 
nish, on the Sound of Mull, the scene of the opening 
canto of the “ Lord of the Isles,” when my husband 
heard from his friend, Mr. Palgrave, that he and Mr. 
Tennyson were travelling in Scotland on their way to 
Skye, and would, if convenient, stop with us for two or 
three days. A cousin of mine. Miss Cross, one of the 
most chiming and brilliant women I have ever known, 
was staying with us at the time, and to her, as well as 
to us, the thought of “ Tennyson,” the man we counted 
half divine, being our guest, was the realisation of a 
; ,>nd 1 don’t think anything has happened in 
afr^life that has left: a more lasting or del^htfhl 
impresnon. 

Your father arrived on a Saturday (in August) and 
stayed till the following Wednesday afternoon.' No 

^ My father wrote from Tait’s Hotel, July a9th, 1853 : “A 
Romih ej^uph in the Muaeum at York touched me : 

~>. M. Simyliciae Florentine 
Anime innocentiMinw: 

Qtie vixit menses decern. 

^eucius Simplex Pater Fecit. 

Leg. VI. V.” 
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one could have been more easy, ^ple and deliffhtiul, 
and, as we had then no neighbour, once he had fiuxd 
os, there was tx> fbrther social trial awsuting him! and 
he blossomed mit in the most genial manner, making 
us all feel as if he wei|s an old friend. He went to 
church at Morven wi^ us next day, a poor little 
church on a windy hill, overlooking the Sound of Mull 
—havii^ for its “ minister ” the well-known Dr. John 
Macleoi called, from his great height, the High Priest 
of Morven—and its one distinction, a beautiful Iona 
cross brought from the island of Inch Colmc centuries 
^o. Mr. Tennyson was much struck by Dr. Macleod 
(“such a w«41-formed head,” he exclaimed), and asked 
us if we did not have Our clergyman to dinner.? We 
did not, as a rule, the distance was too great, but we 
felt sure he would be delighted to meet Mr. Tennyson, 
and accordingly he came and they sat up frr into the 
night; the one recounting the legends and tales of the 
country, and his hrir-breadth escapes by flood and field 
—and the other, to the delight of his audience, some¬ 
times reading his own poems or recalling his own 
experiences. The weather was fine, and the next day 
we started soon after breakfast for a long walk on the 
moors, ending at a waterfall that fell over a diff, 
hpUowed out, under which we were able to crecpir'iand 
we sat with the water falling before us like a silver veil. 
Mr. Tennyson sdd it was a great pity we had not 
bsoughi food wth us, and so need not have hurried 
home, and then, almost immediately, he chanted : 

“ We had smoke, but we had na wine 
And we had nothing whereon to dine, 

But there jyas Dcnmstoun’s daughter. 

And Crosskin sang a som of mine 
Behind the falling water. 
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AU the way ^mg home he was making the most 
absuni nonsense-hallad-verses, generally in Scotch, but 
so rapidly, and so inconsecutive were they, that it was 
iihpdsuble to remember much of them, even at the 
time, aund now only two vferses remain in niy memory. 

They found her buried in the moor. 

Shut Out frotn every hope. 

And h» bonny little noseling 
Was as brown as Windsor soap! 

There came a cobbler to the toun. 

And he was ane o’ the clippers. 

And he took the skin of her brown bodie 
And made it into slippers. 

In the evening he read to us, and no one who heard 
him could ever rorget his reading of the “ Ode on the 
Death of the Duke of Wellington^’; to this day, I never 
read it without hearing his voice. “In Memoriam” 
was on the table and he said, “ I shan’t read this,” it 
happened to be open at “ Calm is the Morn,” and on 
my remarking that it was an especial favourite of mine, 
^ turned round quickly and demanded “ Why ? ” 
Ritlitr a staggering question for one not apt at givit^ 
a for the faith in her! With trembling lips* I 

relied lhat for one thing the words followed the sense 
t^io mMveiloiw a manner, and with this feeble reply 
he was kind enowh to seem content. The next aay 
we drove ai^ walked up the Glen, and I can see him 
as distinctly as if it were yesterday ^tting by the clear 
brovm "tiver bende a beautiful avenue of lime trees, 
planted by a coudn of Flora Macc^nald’s, and repeating 
Ye banks and braes o’ bonny D^n,” saying, no more 
dmpie or t^udfiil love soi^ had ever been Witten. 
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He also repeated i propos of a branA he was leaidti^r 
agunst, bre^ng: 

“ I leant my ba^lc ag^nst an aik 
And thocht 11 a trusty tree, 

But syne it b«nt, and then it break. 

And sae did May false love wi’ me.” 

Both these poems were, naturally, well known to us, 
bvrf it seemed as if we he^ them for Ae first time, so 
wonderfully did his vcace bring out the melody, the 
meaning and above ail the pathos. He had given up 
the idea of g 9 ing to Skye, and this gained for us another 
day^ visit, whi<m he embodied in the following verse: 

If he did not see Loch Coruisk, 

He ought to be forgiven. 

For though he missn a day in Skye 
He spent a day in Heaven! 

To my husband he repeated several verses of, then, 
unpublished poems, but begged him never to repeat 
them, enforcing this later, in a letter from Farringfora— 
“Don’t quote any lines you may remember of min«. 
F. P. has been doing so, and they have travelled dp#i} 
td Pau, and might as well have gone to pot, for F have 
before this, seen lines of mine printed with a little 
alteration in verse books of others, not, I daresay, db- 
hdnestly;—an author may not know when a verii 
buz^ in his head, whether it is a bee from his own 
hive or 

He ^oke much of you, a baby then neaidy^a year 
• old. ,Our eldest child, who (Ued when he was e^hteen 
in Australia where he^had gone for his health, was then 
about-six months old. T^ur father took very jdndly 
notice of Wm, but one day said to me, “ Do you know 
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i«hGlt 1 am thinking ? ” “ That your own baby is much 
finer ? ” “That is exactly what I was thinking I ” 

• He left us to go to Edinburgh, the “ Gray Metro¬ 
polis of Ae North,” for it was on that visit that he 
wrote “ The Daisy*” ^ He and Mr. Palgrave left us by 
boat, a long four of fifteen miles to Oban; and on my 
husl^d sayit^ to the old Gaelic boatman, “ Robert, you 
are tj»ltu« oyer one of the greatest men in England,” he 
rejplied^ “That bladc-a-vise hfc. Tinsmith that came 
With Pancake! well, well 1 ” And so ended this 
eagerly. iQdted forward to, heartily enjo5wd, and to us 
evw memorable visit! 

Of those assembled then in that happy Highland 
home, young and old have all passed away. Mr. 
Palgrave lived to see, and contribute to, his friend’s 
“ Memoirs,” “ and I alone sit lingering here ” 

“ Rememberii^ all the golden hours 
Now silent, and so many dead. 

And him the last! ” 


Farringford^ 

lifter my fother paid a visit to Bonchurch. 
Thefc of Farringford as a place that 

might p^ni^^y be suitable for his home,, as it 

* yTa L||ir, 00 bis Travels in Greece” was printed 

' this ^r iznl^ the collected poems. 

*^he aa||ie Farringfird is old. I have in my possession deeds 
of the fotfictSSBlh century relating to the Farringford estate, one of 
the vntnesses being frequently Walter de Ferrinrford. Priof’s 
Manor, attached to Farringford, belongeduto the Abbey of I.yra in 
Nonnandy. Many of the fieltb retain the old names of that time, 
the PiM|p#jKeld, Maiden’s Croft {dedicated to the Virgin 
the Cllrilt’ Hill, Abraham’s Mead, etc. 
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was beautiful and far from the haunts of 
«If society were what it is not,” wrote Lady 
Taylor to Aubrey de Vere, “it might be w^ 
to giv^ up something for it.” Society being 
what it is, he determined to quit Twickenham 
and to, Jive a country life of earnest work, only 
seeing his many friends from time to time. When 
my mother and he went down to look at Farring-* 
ford, they^ crossed Ae Solent in a rowing boat 
on a still ifovember evening, and “One dark 
heron flew over the sea, backed by a daffodil 
sky.” 

Next day, as they gazed from the drawing¬ 
room window out through the distant wreath of 
trees towards a sea of Mediterranean blue, with 
rosy capes beyond, the down on the left rising 
above the foreground of undulating park, golden¬ 
leaved elms and chestnuts, and red-stemmed pines, 
they agreed that they must if possible have that 
view to live with. 

Nov. 14M, 1853. My father writes: “I wrote 
®n Friday to accept' the house [Farringford], 1 al^ 
wrote to-day to Moxon to advance one thousand 
pounds, four hundred pounds he owes me, the 
odd’six hundred to be paid if he will in March 
.when I get my moneys in. Why I did it ? 
Because by buying safe debentures irt the East 
i^iQcplnshire Line for two thousand five hundred 
pounds^ with thet and five hundred* a year 1 

* To lease the hoose with the option of bujrin^ilS, 

’ The sum which since i8;o he had made from ms l^s. 
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^ili^ we ought to get on. . . . Venables and 
(Ib^man agree in the propriety of the invest- 
nfeitt. Seymour has sent no papers yet. I don’t 
Imow what is to be done with Laurence:, it 
would be in the highest degree inconvenient for 
me to boi»e back from the Isle of Wight to sit 
for him. , Fitz would, I have no doubt, let him 
heifEf hia old sketch of me.” 

Aceordiiigly on November the 24th, having 
tfd&eil the house on trial, they left Twickenham, 
i^d on the 25th entered into possession of 
Farringford, which was to be a home to them 
for fbrty years, and where some of my father’s 
best-^known works were written. Mrs. Thackeray 
Ritchie describes the place in her pleasant 
Recordsy as she saw it when it had become their 
own. 


For the first time I stayed in the Island, and with 
the people who were dwelung there, and walked with 
Tennyson along High Down, treading the tvxrf, listening 
to* lus talk, while the gulls came sideways, flashing* 
their white breasts ag^nst the edge of the cli£& and the 
Poet’s cloak fiwped time to the gusts of the west .vnnd. 
The house at Farringford itself seemed like a charmed 
palace, with green walls without, and speaking walls 
mth^ There hung Dante with his solemn nose and 
w^th; Italy gleamed over the doorways; friends’ 
ffces lined the passages, books filled the shelves, and a 
gfoW of crimson was everywhere ;*'the oriel drawing¬ 
room w^ow was foil of green and golden leaves, of 
die sb^^ bii^s and of the distant sea. 
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My fethcr and mother settled to a couiitiy^ 
life at once, looking after their little farm, and 
tending the poor and sick of the village. In 
the afternoons they swept up leaves, mowed the 
grass, gravelled the walks, and he built what he 
called “a bower of rushes” in the kitchen 

f arden. The primroses and snowdrops and other 
owers were a constant delight, and he began a 
flower dictionary. He also bought spy-glasses 
through which he might watch the ways and 
movements of the birds in the ilexes, cedar and 
fir trees. ‘Geology too he took up, and trudged 
out with the locd geologist. Keeping, on many 
a long expedition. 

He wrote to Charles Kingsley about Hypatia: 

*8S3- 

My dear Kingsley, 

I hope your wife got my books which 
mine ordered Moxon to send. In the conclusion 
of the “ Princess ” the compositors have made a 
slight mistake. 

Gray halls alone among their massive groves. 

They have printed “their” “the” which 
. somewhat weakens the line. 

Hypatia never came; but I cannot alFord to 
be without it. Part of the conclusion seems to 
me» particularly valuable. I mean the talk of 
the’. Christianized Jew to the clasfic boy. 
Hypatia’s mistreatment by the Alexandrians I 
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found almost too horrible. It is very powerful 
and tragic ; but I objected to the word “naked.” 
Pelagi^^s nakedness has nothing which revolts 
one . . k but I redly was hurt at haying 
Hypatk strijpt, tho’ I see that it adds to the 
tr^ev 8nd me picture as well as the moral is 
a toe one. 

Will you lay your hand on my Adam Smith 
and send it per post ? I enclose you six Queen’s 
beads for that purpose. 

Believe me, dear Kingsley, 

Ever yours, A. Tennyson. 



CHAPTER VIII 

FARRINGFORD (1853-1855) , 

Throughout the following chapters I have, 
with my ‘mother’s leave, made free use of her 
private journal. Most of it however has been 
necessarily compressed ; and the numerous anec¬ 
dotes about our childhood have been eliminated^ 
Here however I may perhaps be allowed to 
note my father’s attitude toward children. This 
has best been given in his baby-songs, “Sweet 
and Low,” “ What does little birdie say ? ” 
“ Minnie and Winnie,” “ Dainty Little Maiden,” 
and his dedicatory poem to “Ally.” I will 
.however endeavour to set down briefly what 
I myself have known of some of his ways with 
children, and to begin with, what I have heard 
•of his love for them in days before my own. 

When he was a young man, living at 
Somersby, I have been told by those of the 
&mily younger than himself that “Alfred was 
•their delight.” They would sit upon his knee, 
or ■ cling about his feet, while ne told them 
stones of his own invention that enthralled them, 
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long of and of tKaj^els 

pgrts world. Fot,,^ 

'.n^ke' himself a , Colo^isus' of 
ixsing that they should brave a 
|hj^||lJ?A|^ his open hand, or escape it if 
(h^;chhf4i w under th<; archway of 


jj^^es h^ wo^ld say: “There is something 


jafl^tc aJ^Jit; wide-eyed wonder 

ot a^hahp/hM a^^danr in it which as children 

me to be prophets of 

race/* '' 

To his own children he was devoted. From 


tkn hfst 'ha .would, when my mother and he 
Wita 'alpne, carry me in my bassinet into the 
drawingroom that he might watch my baby- 

f ei^ures ; and one of the very early things which 
.remember is that he heljped the Master of 
BMUol W toss my brother and myself in a shawl. 
Later, he made us, though still very young, as 
much as possible his little companions. My 
n^other was not strong enough to walk as far 
as we did, and so mv father would harness 
my broiler .and myself to her garden carriage, 
and hhbse^ push from behind ; and in this 
fashion we raced up hill and down dale. When 
the days were warm enough, perhaps we sat' 
together on a bank in one of our home-fields. 


and ho would read to us, or in cold wearier 
Wduld play football with us*' boys in an old 
chaJUt-pit^ or build castles of fiint on the top of 
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thi^ Beacon and all then cannonaded 
a distance, or he would tp ihoot 

with bow and arrpw. Sbnae vra w^ 
flower-hunting, and on our retuth if the 
flower was unknown, he would say, **;0rinjf me 
my Baxter’s Flpw&lng Plqntiy to look it 
for us. 

If it was rainy w stormy^ and we were kept 
indoors, he often built citfeSi^^ us with bricks, 
or played battledore and sHuttilifeck; or some¬ 
times he read Grimm’s Fkirf Shorter or repeated 
ballads to ns. I remember lis emphatic recita¬ 
tion in those far-off years of 

“ Malbrouck s’en va-t’en guerre, 

Mironton, mironton, mirontaine,” 

and of “ Si le roi m’avait donnd 
Paris sa grand’ ville,” 

and of “ Ye Mariners of England,” 

and of “ The Burial of Sir John Moore.” 

On feast days he would blow bubbles and then 
grow much excited over the “gorgeous colours 
and landscapes, and the planets breaking off 
■from their suns, and the single star becoming a 
double star,” which he saw in these bubbles ; or 
ifjij were evening he would help us to act 
scenes from some Well-known play. He enjoyed 
superintending our boy-charades, and if a pro- 
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logae had to be written wouM make the most 
amosii^^^at of it. 

. ^ In ^ anlnmn we had frequent brushing up 
ofdi^ves h’om the lawm, and he would employ 
us in hdlping to make new glades through the 
shrnbs cnr; in re-shingling old ^ paths. It was a 
red-letter day when an Italian organ-grinder 
ean^^^ as he did more years than one, and was 
asked to warm himself by our bonfire of leaves 
aiid wood, while my father and he told stories 
M &woy, Piedmont and Lombardy. My father 
always interested in the imaginative views 
which we children took of our surroundings. 
Of these I may give one instance : how Lionel 
had been brought from his bed at night, wrapt 
in a blanket, to see the great comet, and suddenly 
awaking and looking out at the starry night, 
asked, Am I dead ? ” 

The chief anxiety of my parents, I remember, 
was that we^should be strictly truthful, and my 
father’s words, spoken long ago, still dwell with 
me, ** A truthful man generally has all virtues.’’ 
He was very .particular about our being courteous 
to the The severest punishment he ever 

gave ilt4^;'th<^gh that was, it must be confessed, 
slight, was for some want of respect to one of 
our servants. 

The first Latin I learnt from him was 
Horace’s Btmd^sia^ and the first Greek 

idie^heginning of the Niad. before this he liked 
to make us learn and repeat ballads, and simple 
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poems ^out Nature, but he would never teach us 
his own poems, or allow us to get them by heart. 

In the summer as children we generally 
passed through London to Lincolnshire, and he 
would take us for a treat to Westminster Abbey, 
the Zoological Gardens, the Tower of London, 
the Elgin Marldes at the British Museum, or 
the National Gallery. In the last he much 
delighted and would point us out the various 
excellences of the different masters; he always 
led the way first of all to the “Raising of 
Lazarus” by Sebastian del Piombo and to Titian’s 
“ Bacchus and Ariadne.” 

A favourite saying was, “Make the lives of 
children as beautiful and as happy as possible.” 
In the later years of his life his grandchildren 
loved a romp with him, and enjoyed their drives 
when he would fight them with newspapers or 
play ** pat-a-cake ” with them. To the end he 
liked a “frolic with young things,” and when 
on one of his last walks he met the village 
school-children, he pointed his stick at them, 
barking like a dog to make them laugh. In 
1889, turned eighty, he wrote the 

hillaby in “ Romney’s Remorse,” partly for his 
itde grandson Lionel: 

Father and mother will watch you grow. 

And gather the roses whenever they blow. 

And find the white heather wherever you go, 

My sweet. 
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Wheae anecdota about him and his children, 
lis# read them over, seem trivial enough, yet I 
i^fj^rve them, as testifying in their way to the 
* 4 ht«irnal youth of the poet.” 


^ The year 1854 opened with the booming of 
&mnon from Portsmouth, where the artillery 
were practising for the Crimean war. On 
March i6th Lionel was born. My father when 
he heard of the birth was looking through the 
study window at the planet Mars “ as he glowed 
like a ruddy shield on the Lion’s breast,”^ and 
so determined to give the name Lionel. 

After Lionel’s birth he writes to Mrs. 
Cameron and to John Forster ; 

March 22n</, 1854. 

My oear Mrs. Cameron, 

In my first batch of letters, sent off in all 
directions, when the new babe was born, I omitted 
tp write to you, j^ot willingly, but of.necessity, 
not knowijng^;|our “ Terrace,” and my wife,, who 
did know* ndr being to be spoken to. . . . But 
I hope ^a^ this day, the sixth from her confine- 
ment, Will, ere it fade (a very brilliant one over 
cane apd sea), see her well, except for weakness.' 
I have beem mesmerizing her, which, she says, 
has done her a great dcRl of good. If she cpuld 

' genieMiUr pusea ripidfy tluroilgti Leo, but wgi this year 

Ibr aiiittie mhe tbiuoiiary there. 
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but get a.sleepful night, I have no doubt it 
would be all right by the morrow. As for 
little fellow, he is as jolly as can be, and hardly^ 
cries at all yet. Little Hallam watches hin^ 
awe-struck, cannot make him out, and occasion* 
ally wails over him. I daresay that these are 
phenomena which you have often tenderly 
watched in your own femily. You have not 
written, which I would for rather impute to the 
fact of my not having written than to the 
possibility of your being unwell. Pray Heaven 
the last fee ‘not the case with you; neither has 
Mary Marshall answered, which makes me 
anxious about her. God bless you, dear Julia 
Cameron, and 

Believe me affectionately yours, 

A. Tennyson. 

Farringford House, Isle of Wight, 
March 1854. 

My d^r ^Forster, 

1 understand from Archibald Peel that 
you aife aggrieved at my not writing to you: 
that is wrong, morbid I think. I almost never 
write except in answer. Why, if you wished 
to know 01 me, did you not write to me and you 
would have heard ? Pray don’t be distrustful. 
I love you all the same, tfeo’ I should not write 
for .K)o years. 

Now it happens* that a letter was half written 
to y6u partly to condole with you on the loss of 
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dear good genial Talfoord, partly to announce 
the^ birth ot another son of mine« I had dozens 
letters to indite at that time to femsde cousins, 
etO.) and I put this by to finish another day, and 
I cannot find it, or I would send it to prove that 
you are not forgotteOj, but you must be more 
trustful of me, or how can we get on ? You 
must at any rate try the effect of a small note 
addrest tO me before you find fault with me. 

A reason for my not writing much is the bad 
bdiidition of my right eye which quite suddenly 
c^e on as I was reading or trying to read small 
Pei^ian text. You know perhaps how very 
minute in some of those Eastern tongues are the 
differences of letters : a little dot more or less : 
in a moment, after a three hours’ hanging over 
this scratchy text, my right eye became filled 
with great masses of floating blackness, and the 
other eye similar^ affected tho’ not so badly. 
I am in a great fear about them, and think of 
coming up to town about them,„for^ (whatever 
you may conjecture) I have not beei?^ in town 
for many iif(^h8, not ever since I came irore— 
did not eyiim' pass thro* town on my way here 
but went .by Kingston. ' ' 

I b^eUdh your, and all my friends* most 
f haritable interpretation of whatever I do or may 
be said to do^ 

Our post only allows us ^om ii o’clock to 
I o’clock to receive and answer letters’"wliich is 
lisink) another reason why I write so fowl 
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I have been correcting my brother Frederick’s 
proofe.^ I dare say you may have seen notice of 
their approaching publication. He is a true 
poe^ though his book (I think) ought to have 
been a shorter one. 

Farewell, my dear fellow, God bless you and 
keep ym»i 

Yours affectionately and unchangingly, 

A. Tennyson. 


My wife’s kind regards to you : she has been 
in a great" state of suffering and sleeplessness 
for nine days, but at last I set her right by mes¬ 
merizing,—the effect was really wonderful. 


In April the diary says that he drew my 
mother out in her garden chair to see the 
“wealdi of daffodils” and the ruby sheaths of 
the lime leaves. At this time Edward Fitz¬ 
Gerald stayed at Farringford for a fortnight; • 
he sketched and my father carved in wood. 
One daySkaGerald brought home bunches of 
horn«J<poppies and yellow irises over which like 
a boy he was ecstatic. In the evenings he 
pji^jrcd Mozart, or translated Persian Odes for 
my father, *who, as has been said in the letter 
•to Forster, iiad hurt his eyes by poring over a 
small - printed Persian Grammar: until this 
with Hafiz and other Persian books had to bfe 


thU j^Genl4 never visited eny of hit friends except 
Fanny ; Iw shut himself up in solitude at Woodbridge. 
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away, for he had seen “the Pei^iati 
letteri stalking like giants round the walSs of 
his room.” My father observed that his best 
working days were “ in the early spring, when 
Nature begins to awaken from her winter 
sleep.” 

To this date belongs the following letter to a 
friend: 

You will not often see anything so sweet as 
tiiy little, not ^ite two years old boy, who is 
ttiidling up and down the room, and saying, 
pa, date,” and “ dada,” meaning “ give ” in 
a very respectable Italian lingo, pointing to 
<^erything that strikes his fancy. Singularly 
enough the very day when I despatched my 
note to you another boy was born at 9 ixm., a 
lusty young fellow, who strikes the elder one 
with aw;6, sometimes into sympathetic tears, 
sometimes into a kind of mimic bleating, when 
he hears the younger one’s inartiquiate cooings. 
The first wo nad was born dead (a gr<^«gri€f to 
us), t^ly the finest boy of, the three jand I 
hpoke my heart with going to looL<at 
h^i-r^.lie hiyivlike . >litth^: wswor,^'^,.having 
fight, and fiiilea, w^th /ll^ hands. 
<dehchOd> and a os hif brow. * . . If my 
hnett bprsyif^ dje to-ni^t* I do aoi think 
that T shoiild s^er so^ much as I dld||o^iitfg,on 
'ihaf/soli^^ll^tle fellow'who^'hlad. |ii|^1ifi^|the 
Ughi*/*/My'yrife,'':whQ..hadhad a -hioksyiirfibte 
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l^toc lasting near the whole of one Easttr 
j^day, never saw him. Well for her. 

Yours, A. Tenny^n, ^ 

In May my father stayed in London and 
in August visited Glastonbury, Wells and the 
Cheddar Cliffs. 


JIdy father's letter-diary 


May \%thy. 1854* 60 Lincoltts Inn Fields. I 
call^ on' Moxon to arrange the “ Illustrated 
Edition of Poems,” and we went round to the 
artist Creswick, a capital broad genial fellow; 
Mulready, an old man, was full of vivacity and 
show^ me lots of his drawings and one or two 
of his pictures. Then on to Horsley who was 
likewise very amiable and said that I was the 
painter’s poet, etc., then on to Millais, who has 
agreed to come down in a month’s time and tike 
little. Hal lam as an illustration of “ Dora.” Sir 
E> LapdgfeerT[ did not call upon and Holmih 
HuiU^as out of town. 


to Forster’s, and am going now to di&e 
and then going 

Grove called and will be ready to 
show Gl^tsd Palace. On Friday I dine 

With ^ Saturday with Forster. 

I' went to the Crystal Palace 
with Weld: certainly a marvellous 
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piiK:e^ but yet all in confusion* 4 4<> not think 
that it will be worth while to go up on the l oth 
for. the opening, as it will be by no means so 
striking an affair as the last opening, 1851. , I 
was much pleaseHiy^ the Pompeian house and 
with the Iguano^ciii^^d Ichthyosaurs. I dined 
with Frank Lt^i^gton at the Oxford and 
Cambridge Club afterwards; Horatio dined 
with us. Tom Taylor came to Spedding’s in 
the evening and gave me a book of Breton 
ballads, exceedingly beautiful, many of them. 

^yrd. I called on H£dlam yesterday, he 
very well. 

August 

I came to Glastonbury after parting from 
Grant,^ then to Yeovil in a fly, 17 miles, which 
rather jarred against my paternity when I 
thought that little Hallam and Lionel had to be 
educated. I went to the Abbey. As soon as I 

? ot there, there rose an awful thu nders torm, and 
•took shel^r over Arimathaean Jdsejihk bones 
in the crypt of his chapel for they say (6redat 
JikIbsus)> he lies there. Only one arch remaioa 
^aiked over to Wells. To Wookey Hme- 
thi^iflnoming, a cave; it was not quite what I 
wanted to see, tho’ very grim. Am at the Swan 
Hotel, shall go over to Cheddar to-morrow. 

H A^ivcd at Cheddar to-day ^and have just s?en 

f i|jf Giiittt wko w*s fint hetd of tfce Unhreidty of 

Sto&y, -dAttwuds th« ChiwHity of Bdlnbdi^b. 
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a stalactite«cavern, a thing I had never sera 
before. 

August lyth. Corfe Castle, Christchurch, 
very well worth seeing : Bournemouth fashion^ 
able, not at all a j^lace ta>|ppa house in. We 
found an old Waterloo soji^i^ im the coast. 

When my father had returned to Farringford, 
he and my mother “saw a great deal of the 
Simeons, Aubrey de Vere and Baron de Schrocter 
from Swainston, and lengthy were the discussions 
on Roman' Catholicism.” My father was much 
impressed by the deeply felt religious enthusiasm 
of the Baron, who was like an old ascetic monk, 
and anxious to convert my parents. 

Of Sir John Simeon’s first visits his daughter, 
Mrs. Richard Ward, writes : 

On the day of Lionel’s christenine my father paid 
his first visit to Farringford, and found the family party 
just returning from church. During these early yeartj 
It was one gf^y father’s greatest pleasures to ride or 
drive oysr from Swainston in the sumn^ afternoons. 
He and the Tennysons would go long expeditions 
through the lanes and over the downs: then bsi^ 
throi^h the soft evening rir to dinner and to the 1<^ 
evemi^ of talk and of reading, which knit ‘^th;|t Air 
compamonship ” and made it “ such a friendship aa-had 
mastered time.” 

It was then that my father worked at 
“Maud,” mornind and evening, sitting ip his 
hard high-backed wooden chair in his little 
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room at the top of the house. His “ sacred 
pipes,” as he called^ them, were half an hour 
after breakfast, and half an hour after dinner, 
when ho one was allowed to be with him, for 
then his best thoughts came to him. As he 
made the different fw^cms he would repeat or 
read them. The constant reading of the new 
poeihs aloud was the surest way of helping 
^im to find out any defects there might be. 
i^hring. his “sacrec^half-hours” and his other 
working hours and even on the Downs, he would 
murihur his new passages or new lines as they 
came to him, a habit which had always been 
hisaince boyhood, and which caused the Somersby 
cook to say “ What is master Awlfred always a 
praying for ? ” 

Aubrey de Vere writes of this year: 

In 1854 I went from Swainston, the residence of 
Sir John Simeon, my friend, and the friend no less of 
Alfted Tennyson, in whose elegiac lin«s- 4 iis memory 
is‘embalmed for ever, to Farringford, where the poet- 
then made abode with his wife and two children. -The 
eldest was about two years old; the other an infant in 
arms ; told I was so much struck by his eyes, the most 
contemplative which I had ever seen, that I exclaimed, 
*‘'^^en that child grows to be a man he must be a 
Carthusian monk ! ” “ Nothing of the sort,” was the 

aiiswer I received; “ but a happy husband, and a 
Imppy Ather, in a happy home.” ^ The home I stbod 
iPiras a happy hoftic; andllife ft^tmght I spent Ui it 
toa one X cair never The recollection of it is 
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all the more delightful because it carries with it little 
sense of variety, “ So like, so v^ like was day to day.” 
The year had reached its zenith: the sky was almost 
always blue, and the lovely gleam of sea was a somewhat 
darker blue, while the healthful breezes of Freshwater 
prevented even the n<k)ntide from feeling sultry. The 
earlier part of the day I spent chiefly m readii^ and 
writing; in the afternoon we sometimes read aloud in 
the open air, or rather we listened to the Poet’s reading, 
with such distractions alone as were caused by a bird- 
note louder than the rest or a-distant sea-gleam more 
bright. On one occasion our book, which we agreed 
in greatly admiring, was Coventry Patmore’s Angel in 
the House, then recent. Alfred and I had many a 
breezy walk along the Downs and as far as The 
Needles, sometimes with distant views of the coast 
flushed by sunset, sometimes with a nearer one of the 
moonbeams “ marbling ” the wet sea-sands, as the wave re¬ 
coiled, which last always reminded me of Landor’s lines, 

“ And the long moonbeam on the hard wet sands 
Lay like a jasper column half uprear’d.” 

Tennyson was engaged on his new poem “ Maud.” 
Its origin and composition were, as he described thefai, 
singular. He had accidentally lighted upon a poem of 
his own which begins, “O that ’twere |»8sible,” and 
which had long before been published in a selected 
volume got up by Lord Northampton for the rid of 
a rick clergyman. It had struck him, in consequence, 
I think, or a suggestion made by Sir John Simeon, 
that, to render the poem fully intelligible, a preceding 
one*was necessary. He wrote it; the second poem 
too j%quired a predecessor; and thus the whole work 
was’wntten, as it were, haekwurds. The readias of 
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sbldom obseni^l^ in the loye-com;^exities of 
th^'‘|)Cieni the birds tdur 4 ;Vehemettt part. The birds 
Ui* W>%%h Hall-^rden” are worldly birds, factious 
f(» ilife yooag Lcnrd an4%1^e millionaire Brother: 

Where is Maud, Maud, Maud, 

One is come to woo her ? 

The “birds in our wood” are as ardent partizans 
I remarked to the Poet on this cir- 
but his answer was as vague as the '* mowt 
” of the “ Northern Farmer.” 

^ summer my father wrote of Freshwater 
to ft/friend: “Ours is by far in my opinion 
the most noteworthy part of the island, with 
an air on the Downs * worth,* as somebody said, 
* sixpence a pint.’ ” 

Through the autumn and winter evenings 
he translated aloud to my mother the sixth 
Mneul of Virgil and Homer’s description of 
Hades, and they read Dante’s Inferno together. 
WheweU’s Plurality of Worlds he also carefully 
studied. “ It is to me anything,” he writes, “ but, 
a satisfactory hook. It is inconceivable that the 
yirhole Universe was merely created for us who 
live in this third-rat^ planet of a third-rate sun.-”. 

The excitbment ftbout the Crimean War was 
intense. On Octohcir r oth the papers were full 
of the particulars of the battle of the Alma.^ 

^ My fiidier wiott the first ttuiecB of a song entitled “ The Alma 
ftiver,** which my mother fiiilihed pfid s^'to music : 

^Knphnipnyis ha|:id in thine! 

Our fia^^ave waved together! 
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The j<»imal says: “ Looi^g from the 
and seeing the white diil. and the clear 
their violet gray evading seemed to us teo^er 
and sad; perhaps the landscape seemed so 8#1 
because or the sorrowful news of the death*rc 31 
in the Crimea and of the death of our neighbotur 
Colonel Hood in the trenches.” 

In November an unknown friend sent an 
account of the charge of the Heavy Brigade at 
Balaclava on October 25tb>—how the Scots 
Greys and the Inniskilleners flung themselves 
against the solid Russian column. The writer 
says: “ Our ears were frenzied by the Mono¬ 
tonous incessant cannonade going on for days 
together.” 

On November 22nd Millais’ long promised 
visit was paid. He was “ beguiled into sweep¬ 
ing up leaves and burning them.^ He made 
sketches of Hallam and his mother,^ Hallam 
appearing in the illustration to ‘ Dora. ^ There 
were talks with Millais “ as to the limits of 

■ .1,1 —-- # 

* Let us drink to the health of thine and mine 

At the battle of Alma River. 

Our flags together furl’d, 

Henceforward no other strife— 

Than which of us most shall help the world. 

Which lead the noblest life. 

Then pledge we our glorious dead. 

Swear to be one for ever. 

And God’s best blessing on each dear head 
That rest^lby the Aln» River. 

^ Perhaps this suggested his fine early picture upon the subject. 
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i||i in paintin i n ^ i^Mv ^ther hated the 
realism in^^Hp^ and literature, notably 
by the Frcroh schools. With regard 
^English :^0ture8 he said to Millais 
^iPfip^is point of view, ** if you have human 
irigibefcfre a wall, the wall ouorht to be 


b«j^|ij1||f<i^ a wall, the wall ought to be 
piei^esirailAy painted, and in harmony with the 
i^MttpIS^dihg the picture, but must not be 
by the bricks being too minutely 
dm‘wn, since it is t^ human beings that ought 
to vhave the real interest for us in a dramatic 
Slpgllpibture.’’ ^ 

l^pleh Millais left, my parents read'together 
Souvesiye’s account of tho Bretons. The fact 


that th(^ most popular songs are religious and 
fhat^ when the cholera was among them, they 
would not listen to the doctors until they put 
thel^];advice in sOhg, set to national airs, struck 
myliraJ^er. On Dec. 2nd he wrote “The 
Chfl^e of the Light Hrigade ” ^ in a few minutes, 
after reading die descri|$tion in the Times in 
wmch". Occurred the phrase “ some one had 
blundered,” ajrtd thia Was the origin of the metre 
of his poem. Christmas Eve is kept by. his 
“ blowing bubbles for JiEhe children, and making 
fun for thcm%y huifl^^llj^P his shoulders high, 
and pretending to be^^Kmt.” ' 

At thO^and bF'-l h0^p |’':;lie. relayed "Professor 
Perrier’s lasHtuUs' '^Ib the follow- 

ingjetter: / •' 

. A 1 »iRabli(h«d tn'diC' 'pite* 9U1. 
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THE BROWNINGS 



Deah Sir, , 

Youi were among the v^flirst to whom i 
to be sent and I supposed that you had rogaf^Mi lt 
some six weeks ago. IJossibly Blackwood did Jdtvl^cw 
your address ana therrfore sent it to your publisher. 

If anything strikes you as inconsecudyp in the 
reasoning you ^ill do me a favour by pointl^^ out. 

One eminent authority has given it as hi? opinion 
that there is a non sequitur in the passsge froth'Prop. I. 
to Prop, II. To me this seems odd. I esteem it a nigh 
honour to have now made your acquaintance and a 
great privilege to be allowed to subscribe nwself 
Very truly yours, F. 


Frederick Tenayson wrote from Florence : 

My dear E. and A., 

Browning comes in occasionally, but poor 
Mrs. B. never stirs out during the winter. Under the 
rose, they are both preparing new poems, Browning a 
batch of Lyrics which are to be^the real thing, Mis. B. 
a kind of Metrical Rom^ce, Though 1 luve the 
highest esteem for Browning, and believe him to be a 
man of infinite learning, jest and bonhommie, ana 
morecfYer a sterling heart that reverbs no hollowness, 
I verily believe his school of poetry to be the most 
grotesque conceivable. With the excMition of the 
“ Blot on the ’Scutcheon,” through wMch you may 
possibly grope your way mth%t^ the aid of an Ariadne, 
the rest appear to me to bo (^nese puzzles, trackless 
labyrinths, unapptoachaMft^buteaities. Yet he has a 
very'Catholic t^e in^pbelry, doii^ justice to wcry- 
thing, good in all poeO part or present, ar^ he » fee 
who has a profouna admiration or Alfred. I hear from 
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FWtemve that A. haa :fe||fc,poem on the stocks; a few 
best stMizas next letter I should prize 

jwd the Browiii^ would be delighted to see a 
pf it. I supjpose the poem on the *‘Chj^e 
Hundred" in the Examiner^ signed A; T., 
is irefctt^iliy Alfred. Browning sent me the paper but 

■» »..k'■A''-; _ .. _ •_ e 


him no information on the subject. 
%Your affectionate brother, F. Tennyson. 



Oa fm. 10th, 1855, my father had “finished, 
and read out, several lyrics of ‘ Maud.’ ’’ The 
weather in January and February was arctic 
and j^e waves froze on the beach. 

\i%e news of the loss of Sir John Franklin, 
my rnpther’s uncle, in the Arctic Regions 
was al' this time “ a great shock.” ^ It is 
interesting to note that Dr. Kane, who was on 
the second Grinnell Expedition in search of Sir 
John, honoured my father by naming a natural 
rodt column 480 feet high, on a pedestal 280 
feet high, to the nbfth of latitude 79 degrees, 
“Tennyson’s Monumenf.” 

• My father wrote to him : 


Dear Sir, 

Your book has not yet reached me h«e 
in this remote place|}l>ut, as I learn with much 
regret that the stdtc;^ your health obliges you 
to leave England ^n, I will not wait to 
see it befbie I wti^^lo rcqu^ you will do me 

> I My nroi^r t&ought that her un^’s last words to her were : 
^ loslplemember, Emily, my ma belief that there js ol>en 

iMjct the Pde.” 



x856 letters to BR. KANE 

the fevour of allowing me «i 3 ^|>portunity to thacit 
you in person for what I a|| told are your 
expressions towards myself in your book, and’ll^ 
the .honour you have done me by giving ihy 
name to that noble pillar. My wife and I hope 
that you will feel equal to coming so far out of 
your way to your ship as to pay us a visit here, 
and that a little rest will soon restore you to your 
former health. \ 

Believe me, dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, A. Tennyson. 

Nov. Aihf 1856. 

Farringford, Freshwater, I.W. 

P.S. If there be a Miss Cross in your house, 
and if it be the Miss Cross whom I knew in 
Scotland, will you give her my best regards ? 

Dear Dr. Kane, 

Only yesterday, and then too late for 
me to return you thanks by that day’s post, 
arrived your present. The book is really magni- 
ficenf. I do not think that I ever met with one 
which gives such vivid pictures of Arctic scenery. 
Nay I am quite sure 1 never did ; ^d indeed I 
feel that I owe you more thanks for it, and 
for your warm-hearted ipscription, and your 
memorial of me in the wilderness than 1 ^ could 
well* enclose in as jnany words. So I will say 
nothing about it, oWy beg you to ^ept Aat 
volume of my poems containing the Hhe which 
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(iu C. Weld writes)- ^samc into your mind when 
you stood first bcuore the great greenstone 
minaret. . 

Believe me, dear Dr. Kane, 

Yours ever, A. Tennyson. 


In 1 ^<sbruary my father “translated aloud three 
Idylls of Theocritus, Hyiasr, The Island of €oSy 
md The Syracusan Women.’* In March “Woolner 
made a medallion of him (the best likeness that 
had yet been made).” 

On March 22nd my father received this letter 
from Ruskin : 


Denmark Hill, Camberwell, 
list March, 1855. 

Dear Mr. Tennyson, 

I venture to write to you, because as I was 
talking about you with Mr. Woolner yesterday, he 
gave me more pleasure than I can express by telling 
me that you wished to see my “ Turners.” 

By several untoward chances I have been too long 
lundered from telling you face to face how much I owe 
you. So you see at last I seize the wheel of fortune by its 
hearest ^pioke, lagging you with the heartiest entreaty°I 
can, to tul mefwEen you are likely to be in London and 
to fix a day if possible that 1 may keep it wholly for you, 
an^ prepare my *• Tw to look their rosiest and 
b^. "!^p4ek>jas they are as enchanted opals, but they 
mdist turdy shine for you. 

dl^ i||i^^ db fm if you give me notice two 
or three dliyilpP^Sbre, but please come »>on, for I have 
much to ii#m^ou and am eage^ to say it, above''all to 
aallyou h^^ a thousand thkigs 1 am grateful(y and 
f«^>ectfuUy your% j. 
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In April my father walked to Bonchurch, and 
wrote to my mother: “H" I stop another day 
here, I may have a chance of seeing double stars 
thro’ a telescope of Dr. Mann’s, a very clevct 
interesting doctor with whom I spent two hours 
this morning. He showed me things thro* his 
microscope.” ♦ 

He was home Igain on April 2 5th, and 
“ copied out * Maud ’ for the press, and read 
‘ The Lady of the Lake,’ having just finished 
Goethe’s ‘ Helena.’ ” 

On June 6th he writes: “I have strangely 
enough accepted the Oxford Doctorship. Friends 
told me I ought to accept it, so I did.” Temple^ 
had suggested my father for that degree* My 
parents stayed at Balliol; and my father said, as 
he sat in the Balliol gardens, “ The shouts of the 
Undergraduates from the theatre are like the 
shouts of the Roman crowd, ‘Christiani ad 
Leones ! ’ ” He was very nervous before goin^, 
but entered the theatre quite calmly with Sir 
j£>hn Burgoyne, the stately-looking Montalem- 
belt, ‘and Sir de Lacy Evans. He sat on the 
steps pearly under Lord Derby, then there was 
one great shout for “ In Memoriam,*'* one for 
“ Alma ” and one for “ Inkermann.*’ The 8^ 
of upturned faces^was vety strilu^» imd my 
father had a ** tremendous ovarill^fl y^Ch he 
received his degree. The new do^^ ordinarily 
borrows a doctor’s robes from a tail^* and just 

) Now AicltUsliop of Ctoterbiiiy. 
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wears thoiai^# 4 fli*:thc Sheldoniaii Theatre for the 
ceremon^^ Biit my Either after luncheon asked 
the Master «i^:^ 3 alliol whether it would be 
ag^ilst rule and propriety if he might have a 
smoke, as it Mwas ms fiincy to do so, anaoi||^: the 
green trees when clad in nis red doctoriali^bes. 
The Master said that he might do so, and he 
Slaked in the then walled-rin Master’s garden, 
now open to the college. “In the evening at 
Magdalen he bad long talks with Mr. Gladstone 
and Montalembert.” Next day Arthur Butler 
and Max MUller took my father and mother 
a.bout Oxford, and to the Bodleian, to see the 
Illuminated Missals, and Dr. Wellesley showed 
them the RafFaelle sketches. At night they had 
tea with Professor Johnson and Professor Adams, 
and looked at the Nebulae in Cassiopeia through 
the big telescope, the Ring Nebula in Lyra and 
also some double stars. 

On July 7th they reached home, and the last 
touch was put to “Maud,” before giving it to 
(^ publisher. Up to the time of my Kitherh 
d^h, when his friends asked him to read aloud 
from his own poetry, he generally chose “Maud,” 
the ?^Odc on the Dt&e of Wellington,” or 
puinevere.” ^ 

, i^^-plench of “Ring out, wild 

iu the Moated Grange,” 
aint him from Frahde. 

phibted out “whjit a poor language 
French is for translating English poetry, althbugh 
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it is the best lan^age for dt^m^ mtaacfs of 
meaning. How absurd *Ring ou^ wild bells’ 
sounds in the trai^lation *Sonnez, Cloches^ 
SoBi^,’ and what a ridiculous rendering of * Hi 
not, she said’ is ‘Tomne vient pas’ 
jingust 6 th. “The Balaclava Charge” with 
the following short preface was forwarded to 
John Forster to be printed on a fly-leaf for the 
Crimean Soldiers. 

August Stky 1855 . 

Having heard that the brave soldiers before 
Sebastopol, whom I am proud to call my 
countrymen, have a liking for my ballad on the 
charge of the Light Brigade at Balaclava^ I have 
ordered a thousand copies of it to be printed for 

1 About this time he wrote a letter to the Breton poet Hippoljte 
Lucas: 

Une Lettre iniditt d*Alfred Tennjstn i Hippeljte Lueas 
Chbk Monsibuu, 

Ce m’est v^ritablement une douce chose que d’avoir 
tiDUVd une ftme podtique qui puisse fraterniser avec la mienne dc 
llutre c6t< de la grande mer. Les poites, comme vous le ditei fort 
bien, sont ou plutdt devraient Stre teliit ensemble par une chatne 
^ectrique, car ils ne doivent pas parler seulement pour leurs 
comMtriotes. J’ai lu vos vers plusieurs fois, et ils m’ont causd plus 
de plaisir i chaque nouvelle lecture. Je suis particuliirement lutl^ 
de ieur ressemblance avec mon prop^ po^me. 

Si jamais je fids un voyage en j’aurai I’honneur «t le 


ptaiiir de tout fidre une viute. 


province est rkhe eii 


!%endes podtiques de toute espice, et j^, cela mSme partjcielii^ 
ment ^ire aux Anglais. J’esp^ la voir un jour, et voitt,||a'ap^(|g^ 
temps. 

En attendant, croyez-moi,-ther monsieur, votre toat d^vottd 

Anraao Tanirrsoir. 
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them^ of tmne can add to the glory 

they. in the Criihea'; > but if 

what be true they will not be 

displeasedlllipliiiye these copies from tne» and 
to Imow ^at those who sit at home love ind 

h<^ur them. Alfred Tennyson. 


To 'John Forster 

_ _ _ [UndatedA 

My dear Forster, 

In the first place thanks for your 
critique which seems to me good and judicious. 
Many thanks, my wife, will write to you about 
it; but what I am writing to you now about is 
a matter which interests me very much. My 
friend Chapman of 3 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s 
Inn, writes to me thus ;—“ An acquaintance of 
mine in the department of the S.P.G. as he 
calls it (Society for the Propagation of the 
Qospel) was saying how a chaplain in the Crimea 
sent by the Society writes to the Society— 
(neither he llor the Society being suspected 
of any Tennysonian prejudices )—greatest 
stroke yens can do^ juft now is to send out on 
printed slips Mr. A..,t*,*s * Charge .4t ^aclava.* 
It is the greatest fi^urite of the sOlllers-^half 
are 8in;|ing It, and all want to have it iii black 

ditld white, ^o as to read what has so taken theni.’ ” 

«» 

^ Thus underscored in the original. 
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Now, tny dear Forster, r ouinot 
possibly bo deaf to such an l^ish to 

send out about looo slips, ||p I dob’t at ail 
want the S.P.G. or any one^ i|^i|ilid out the 
vision last primed: it would, I believe, quite 
di^ppoint the soldiers. Don’t you live quite 
close to the S.P.G. ? Could you not send 
Henry over to that I am sending over the 
soldiers’ version or my ballad, and beg them not 
to stir in the matter ? The soldiers are the best 
critics in what pleases them. I send you a 90py 
which retains the “Light Brigade,” and the 
“ blunder’d ” ; and I declare it is the best of the 
two, and that the criticism of two or three 
London friends (not yours) induced me to spoil 
it. For Heaven’s sake get this copy fairly 
printed at once, and sent out. I have sent it by 
this post likewise to Moxon, but you are closer 
to your printer. Concoct with him how it is all 
to be managed : I am so sorry that I am not in 
town to have done it at once. I have written a 
bttle note to the soldiers which need not b*e 
sentrr-just as you like. It might be merely 
printed “ From A. Tennyson.” Please see to all 
this r and see that there are no mistakes; and I 
will be bound to you for evermore, and more 
than ever yours in great haste, 

A. Tennyson. 

P.^ I am convinced now after writing it out 
that this is the best version. 
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Scufairi 


fe^owmg 


tribute wtLB received from 


We had &: hoaptUd a matt of the light Bnwde, one 
of the few who sutVived that fatal mistake, the Balaclava 
chai^ ; but which, deplorable as it was, at least tendM 
to a^w the high state of discipline attained in the 
British army. I spoke to several of tho^ engaged in 
deadly conflict, and they could describe accumtely ^ 
the position of the Russian cannon; were ^rfectly 
aware when obeying that word of command, that they 
rode to almost certain death. This patient had received 
a kick in the chest from a horse long after t^ battle 
of Balaclava, while in barracks at Scutari. He was 
depressed in spirits, which prevented him from throw¬ 
ing off the disease engendered by the blow. 
dStor remarked that he wished the soldier could be 
roused. Amongst other remedies leeches were pre¬ 
scribed. WhUe watching them I tried to enter into a 
conversation with him, spoke of the charge, but could 
elicit only monosyllabic replies. A copy of Tennyson s 
poem having been lent me that morning, I took it out 
and read it. The man, with kindling eye, at once 
entered upon a spirited description of the fatal gaUop 
l^tween w guns’ mouths to and from that cannon- 
crowded hright. . He asked to hear it again, but, .as hj 
this time a number of convalesceiUs were gather^ 
around, I alippk out of the ward. The chaplain who 
had lent me the poem, understanding the enthusiasm 
with which it had been i^ceived, aftemards procur^- 
from England a number of copies for distribution. In 
a few days the invalid requested the doctor to di^harge 
him for duty, being now in health; but whether the 
a»re was eflikted by the leeches or the poem it is 
impossible to say. On giving the card the mMical 
man murmured, ** Well done, Tennyson 1 
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On one of the anniversaries of the Balaclava 
charge a banquet viras given in London, and my 
hither was pressed to attend. Bei^g unable fo 
do so, he sent the following letter to the chair¬ 
man of the committee: 

Farringforo, Frrshwatbr. 

Dear Sir, 

I cannot attend your banquet, but I 
enclose to defray some of its expenses, or to 
be distributed as you may think fit among the 
most indigent of the survivors of that glorious 
charge. A blunder it may have been, but one 
for which England should be grateful, having 
thereby learnt that her soldiers are the most 
honest and most obedient under the sun. 1 will 
drink a cup of wine on the 25th to the health and 
long life of all your fine fellows ; and, thanking 
yourself and your comrades heartily for the cordial 
invitation sent me, I pray you all to believe me, 
now and ever, your admiring fellow-countryman, 

A. Tennyson. • 

He had intended to write a poem on the 
soldiers’ battle of Inkermann, but only got as 
far as the first line : “ Strong eight thousand of 
Inkermann.” 

At this time my father’s friend Harry 
Lushington, who with his brother Franklin 
had published some stirring poems on the 
Criniean war, di«i in Paris. 
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My father's letter-diary of days in the New Forest 

August ytst. Haven’t had the heart to get 
further than Winchester and Salisbury. I am 
going to-day to take a gig across country to 
Lyndhurst. 

Lyndhursty Sept. ist. Tho’ I had said that 
the New Forest, for didn’t I expect that it 
was disforested, would not do again j tho’, 
when I started this morning, I got on the 
wrong track for four miles or so out of the 
way of the great timber; the vast solemn 
beeches delighted me, but my soul was not 
satisfied, for I did not meet with any so very 
large beech as I had met with before. Yet I 
rejoiced in the beeches and have resolved to stay 
till Monday and see them twice again. I have 
lost the tobacco case which Simeon gave me ; 
I am grieved, but it was so like the colour of 
last year’s beech leaves that I did not see it when 
I turned to leave the spot where I had smoked. 

Crown Hotely Lyndhurst. Sept. 2nd. I lost 
my way in the Forest to-day, and have walked 
I don’t know how many miles. I found .a way 
back to Lyndhurst by resolutely following a 
•track which brought me at last to a turnpike. 
On this I went a mile in the wrong direction, 
that is towards Christchurch, then met a surly 
fellow who grudgingly told me I was» four 
miles froin. Lyndhurst, v^ereby I turned and 
walked to Lyndhurst. My admiration of the 
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Forest is great: it is true old wild English 
Nature, and then the fresh heath-sweetened 
air is so delicious. The Forest is grand. 

London^ Sept. 28M. I dined yesterday with the 
Brownings and had a very pleasant evening. Both 
of them are great admirers of poor little “ Maud.” 
The two Rossettis came in during the evening.* 

October ist. I dined at Twickenham, my 
mother looking very well and intending to keep 
the house on another year. I also dined with 
the Camerons last night, she is more wonderful 
thaii ever I think in her wild-beaming benevo¬ 
lence. I rea:d “ Maud ” to five or six people at 
the Brownings’ (on Sept. 28th). 

Mrs. Browning writes thereupon to my 
mother : 

13 Dorset Street, October^ 1855. 

My dear Mrs. Tennyson, 

If I had not received your kindest of letters 
I had yet made up my mind not to leave England 
without writing to you to thank you (surely it wou|d 
have been your due) for the deep pleasure we had m 
Mr. Tennyson’s visit to us. He didn’t come back as he 
SMd he would to teach me the “ Brook ” (which I persbt 
nevertheless in fancying I understand a little), but he 
did so much and left such a voice (both him “ and a 
voice!”) crying out “Maud” to us, and helping the 
effect or the poem by the personality, that it’s an 

* Gabriel Rossetti wrote to William Allingham about this evening 
in an unpublished letter: “JHe is quite as glorious.in his way as 
Browning in his, and perhaps of the two even more impressive on 
the whole personally.” 
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iiterease of joy and life to us ever. Then may we not 
venture to thitiic now of Alfred Tennyson our friend ? 
and was it not worth while coming from Italy to 
England for so much? Let me say too another thing, 
that thotigh 1 was hindered (through having women 
fiiends ^m me, whom I loved and yet could not help 
wisldiig a little further just then) from sitting in the 
smoke and hearing the talk of the next room, yet I 
heard some sentences which, in this materialistic low- 
taUring world, it was comfort and triumph to hear from 
the lips of such a man. So I thank you both, and my 
hushmd’s thanks go with mine. 

As to a visit to you, how pleasant that you should 
ask us! This year we could not have gone, next year 
perhaps we shall not be able any more • * * but every 
year of our lives it will be pleasant to think that you 
have wished it. Dear Mrs. Tennyson, you do not 
mind the foolish remarks on “ Maud ” * * * d© you ? 
These things are but signs of an advance made, of the 
tide rising. People on the shore are troubled in their 
picking up of shells a little. 

Kiss your children for me : I hope my child may 
play with them before lon^ My husband’s “ Men and 
Women ” shall go to Mr. Tennyson on the publication, 
not to trouble him (understand) with exaction of a 
letter or opinion, but rimply as a sign of personal r^ard 
and respect. 

Dear Mrs. Tennyson and dear Mr. Tennyson, believe 
ijs both very affectionately yours, though I have but the 
name of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


P.S. (We leave England to-morrow.) God bless 
you, dear and admirable friends. My wife feels what 
shb says, and 1 feel with her. * 

Affectionately yours, Robert Browning. 
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On his return the evening books were Milton, 
Shakespoure’s Sotmets^ Thackeray?! HumoumtSy 
some of Hallam’s History and of Carlyle’« 
Crotimell. 

This October ^ Mr. Lear paid us a visit and 
sang his settings of ‘Mariana,’ ‘Lotos-Eaters,’ 
‘O let the solid ground,’ and ‘O that ’twere 
possible.’ ” 

One day my father received “an interesting 
letter telling him pf a man who had been roused 
from a state of suicidal despondency by ‘The 
Two Voices.’” 

At the end of the year an unknown Notting¬ 
ham artizan came to call. My father asked 
him to dinner and at his request read “ Maud.” 
It appears that the poor man had sent his poems 
beforehand. They had been acknowledged, but 
had not been returned, and had been forgotten. 
He was informed that the poems, thus sent, were 
always looked at, although my father and mother 
had not time to pass judgment on them. A 
most pathetic incident of this kind, my father 
told, me, happened to him at TwicKenham, 
whep a Waterloo soldier, out of admiration for 
the Wellington Ode, brought him twelve large 
.cantos on the battle of Waterloo. The veteran 
had actually taught himself in his old age to 
read and write that he might thus commemorate 
Wdlington’s great victory. The epic lay for 
some time under the sofa in my father’s study, 
and'was a source of much anxiety to him. 
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H6ip. 'Ciould he go through such a vast poem ? 

he mustered up courage and took a 
portioti out. It opened on the heading of a 
canto: “ The Angels encamped above the field 
of Waterloo.” On that day, at least, he “read 
nerradlre,” He ^ave the author, when he called 
for his manuscript, this criticism; “Though 
great images loom here and there, your poem 
could not be published as a whole.” The old 
man answered nothing, wrapt up each of the 
twelve cantos carefully, placed them in a strong 
oak case and carried them off. He was asked 
to come again but he never came.^ 

^ A friend narrates the following incident as showing that my 
father “sang for some whom we might forget to include in our 
fellowship of sorrow." “ One moonlight night, when sailing, some 
yem since in the Malay Archipelago, I came on deck to find the 
ship in charge of the mate, a taciturn mariner, uncouth and of 
uncompromising visage. A chance remark, however, about the 
beauty of the night brought a line from a well-known stanza of ‘ In 
Memoriam’ as reply. I completed the verse with undisguised 
pleasu^ and this fairly broke the ice of his reserve. For the rest 
of that watch the mate paced up and down the deck, reciting to me 
the greater part of the * Idylls,’ and the first half of ‘ Maud.’ { 
shdl never forget the feeling with which he lilted out the song 
* Birds in the high ^|H garden.’ During the next week—all in 
the blue uncloud^ weather ’ of that beautiful Archipelago—the mate 
and I talked together the one subject, which had kept him, he 
averred, from suicide by drowning—a sailor’s death more common 
than people think. For heart-whole delight in the poetry, for pure. 
devotion to his image of the poet, I place that mate of a Malay 
coaster above all the Tennysonians I have met.’’ 
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CHAPTER IX 


«MAUD”i 


Afttr reading “ Maud": 

Leave him to us, ye good and sage, 
Who stiffen in your middle age. 

Ye loved him once, but now forbear j 
Yield him to those who hope and dare. 
And have not yet to forms consign’d 
A rigid ossifying mind. 

lanica. 


Pure lyrical poetry of every form had been 
essayed by my father before 1855, but a mono- 
dramatic lyric, like “ Maud,” was a novelty. In 
consequence its meaning and drift were widely 
misunderstood even by educated readers, which 
partly accounts for the outburst of hostile criticism 
that greeted its appearance. It is a “ Drama of 
the Soul,” set in a landscape glorified by Love, 
and according to Lowell, “ The antiphonal voice 

1 *rhe volume conttined “Maud” {written at Farringferd), 
“The Brook,” “ The Letters^ “Ode on the Death of the Duke of 
Wellington,” “The Daisy,” ‘*To the Rev. F. D. Maurice,” “Will,” 
“ The Cha^e of the Light Brigade.” 
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to *In Memoriam.*”' Nothing perhaps more 
justified what has bwn said of my father, that 
Had he not been a poet, he might have been 
remarkable as an actor, than his reading, of 
“ Maud,” with all its complex contrasts of motive 
and action. He generally prefaced his reading 
with tui explanation, the substance of which has 
been given by Dr. Mann in his Maud Vindicated. 

•“At the opening of the drama, the chief 
person or hero of the action is introduced with 
scenery and incidents artistically disposed around 
his figure, so as to make the reader at once 
acquainted with certain facts in his history, 
which it is essential should be known. Although 
still a young man, he has lost his father some 
years before by a sudden and violent death, 
following immediately upon unforeseen ruin 
brought about by an unfortunate speculation in 
which the deceased had engaged. Whether the 
death was the result of accident, or self-inflicted 
in a moment of despair, no one knows, but the 
son’s mind has been painfully possessed by a 
suspicion of villainy and foul 'play somewhere, 
bt^kuse an old friend of his family became 
suddenly and unaccountably rich by the same 
transaction that had brought ruin to the dead.* 
Shortly after the decease of his father, the 

^ M7 ikthef somednes called ** In Memoriam." ** The Way of 
the Soul.” 

• My iiiUier desir^ that the passage by Dr. Mann, here qhoted, 
shottld be inserted among his notes i89i-9a. 
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bereaved young man, by the death of his mother, 
is left quite alono in the world. He continues 
thenceforth t<^ reside in the retired village iA 
which his ea^ days have been spent, but the 
sad experiences of his youth have confirmed the 
bent of a mind constitutionally prone to de¬ 
pression and melancholy. Brooding in Ic^ieliness 
upon miserable memories and bitter fancies, his 
temperament as a matter of course becomes more 
and more morbid and irritable. He can see 
nothing in human afiFairs that does not awaken in 
him disgust and contempt. Evil glares out from 
all social arrangements, and unqualified meanness 
and selfishness appear in every human form, so he 
keeps to himself and chews the cud of cynicism 
and discontent apart from his kind. Such in 
rough outline is the figure the poet has sketched 
as the foundation and centre of his plan * * *. 
Since the days of his early youth up to the 
period when the immediate action of the poem 
is supposed to commence, the dreamy recluse 
has seen nothing of the family of the man to 
whom circumstances have inclined him to 
attribute his misfortunes. This individual, 
although since his accession to prosperity the 
•possessor of the neighbouring hsJl and of Ae 
manorial lands of the village, has been residing 
abroad. Just at this time however there are 
workmen up at the dark old place, and a rumour 
spreads that the absentees are about to return. 
This rumour, as a matter of course, stirs up aftesh 
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rankling memories in the breast of the recluse, 
and reawi^ais there old griefe. But with the 
group of associated recollections that come 
crowding forth, there is one of the child Maud, 
who was in happier days his merry playfellow. 
She will now however be a child no longer. 
She will return as the lady mistress of the 
mansion (being the only daughter of the Squire, • 
who is a widower). What will she be like ? 
He, who wonders, has heard somewhere that 
she is singularly beautiful. But what is this to 
him ? Even while he thinks of her, he feels a 
chill presentiment, suggested no doubt by her 
close relationship to one who he considered had 
already worked him so much harm, that she 
will bring with her a curse for him.” 

I shall never forget his last reading ^ of 
“Maud,” on August 24th, 1892. He was 
sitting in his high-backed chair, fronting a 
southern window which looks over the groves 
and yellow cornfields of Sussex toward the long 
line of South Downs that stretches from Arundel 
to Hastings (his high-domed Rembrandt»-like 
head outlined against the sunset - clouds. seen 
through the western window). His voice, low 
and calm in everyday life, capable of delicate 
and manifold inflection, but with “ organ-tones ” 
of great power and range, thoroughly brought 
out the drama of the poem. You were at once 

1 He owned that “Some of the paStaget are hard to read because 
they have to be taken in one breath and require good lungs.” 
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put in sympathy with the hero. As he said 
himself, “This poem is a little Hamlet^* the 
history of a morbid poetic soul, under the 
blighting influence of a recklessly speculative 
age. He is the heir of madness, an egotist with 
the makings of a cynic, raised to sanity by a 
pure and holy love which elevates his whole 
nature, passing from the height of triumph to 
the lowest depth of misery, driven into madness 
by the loss of her whom he has loved, and, when 
he has at length passed through the fiery furnace, 
and has recovered his reason, giving himself up 
to work for the good of mankind through the 
unselfishness born of his great passion. My 
father pointed out that even Nature at first 
presented herself to the man in sad visions. 

And the flying gold of the ruin’d woodlands 
drove thro’ the air. 

The “blood-red heath” too is an exaggeration 
of colour; and his suspicion that all the world 
is against him is as true to his nature as the 
mood when he is “fantastically merry.” “The 
peculiarity of this poem,” my father added, “is 
that different phases of passion in one person take 
the place of different characters.” 

The passion in the first Canto was given bv 
my father in a sort of rushing recitative through 
the. long sweeping lines of satire and invective 
against the greed for money, and of horror at 
the‘consequences of the war of the hearth. 
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Then comes the first sight of M^ud, and 
** visions erf" the night,” and in Canto iv. a longing 
for calm, the reaction after a mood of bitterness, 
and yearning for 

A philosgy^her’s life in the quiet woodland ways. 

But the clarion call of the “voice by the 
cedar tree ” singing 

A passionate ballad gallant and gay, 

awakens a love in the heart which revolutionizes 
8 nd inspires the whole life. In Canto xi. my 
fitther expressed the longing for love in 

O let the solid ground 
Not fail beneath my feet: 

in Canto xvii. the exultation of love, knowing 
that it is returned : 

Go not, happy day. 

From the shining fields. 

^ But this blessedness is so intense that it 
borders on sadness, and my father’s voice would 
break down when he came to 

% 

I have led her home, my love, my only fi’iend.* ’ 
There is none like her, none. 

Joy culminates in “Come into the garden, 
Maud,” and my father’s eyes, which were 
through the other love-passages 'veiled by his 
drooping lids, would suddenly flash as he looked 
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up and <^oke these words, the passion in his 
voice deepening in the last words of the stanza. 

She is coming, my own, my sweet; 

Were it ever so airy a tread, 

My heart would hear her and beitf, 

Were it earth in an earthy bed; 

My dust would hear her and beat, 

Had 1 lain for a century dead ; 

Would start and tremble under her feet. 
And blossom in purple and red. 

Then we heard after the duel the terrible 
wail of agony and despair in 

The fault was mine, 

and the depth of forlorn misery in 

Courage, poor heart of stone ! 

when the man feels that he is going mad, both 
read with slow solemnity : then the delirious 
madness of , 

Ol me, why have they not buried me deep 
enough ? 

The lyrics in “Maud” which my &ther 
himself liked best were 

I have led her home, 

and’ O that ’twere possible, 

and ' Courage, poor heart of stone ! 
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vAl^^ut (he. mad->scene one of the best-known 
doHp^rs fojr the insane wrote that it was ‘*the 
tnost Aithiul representation of madness since 
Shakespeare.** 

It is notable that two such appreciative critics 
as Mr. Gladstone and Dr. Van Dyke wholly 
misapprehended the meaning of “ Maud *’ until 
they heard my father read it, and that they both 
then publicly recanted their first criticisms. ‘ 
Uo one but a noble-minded man would have 
<|o^ tha^^ i- ’my father would say of Mr. 
l^adttonc. Dr. ’ Van Dyke’s recantation he 

not live to read.^ 

Mr. Gladstone’s recantation runs thus : 

I can now see, and I at once confess, that a feeling, 
which had reference to the growth of the war-spirit in 
the outer world at the date of this article {(Quarterly 
Reviewt 1855), dislocated my frame of mind, and 
disabled me from dealing even tolerably with the work 
as a work of imagination. Whether it is to be desired 
that a poem should require from common men a good 
deal of effort in order to comprehend it; whether all 
that is put into the mouth of the Soliloquist in “ Maud 
is within the lines of poetical verisimilitude, whther 
this poem has the full moral e(|uilibrium which isl.\so 
marked a characteristic of the sister-works; are (|uel^ 
tions open, perhaps, to discussion. But I have neither 

* When Fenny Kemble heard that my father read hi* “ Maud ” 
finely, ihe wrote : “I do not think any reading of Tentiyson’s can 
ever be as striking and impressive as that * Curse of Boadicea * that 
he intoned to us, while the oak trees were writhing in the°Btwm 
that luhed the windows and swept, over Blackdown the day we 
were there.*' (Unpublished MS.] 
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done justice in the text to its ridi uid copious betutiss 
of de^, nor to its ereat lyrical and metrical poires. 
And what is worse, I have toled to comprehend rightly 
the relation between particular passages in the poem 
and its general scop|B. This is, I conedve, not to set 
forth any coherent strrin, but to use for poetical ends 
all the moods and phases ^owable imder the laws of ^e 
art, in a special form of character, which is impassioned, 
.fluctuating and ill-grounded. The design, which seems 
to resemble that of the Ecclesiastes in another sphere, 
is arduous ; but Mr. Tennyson’s power of execution is 
probably nowhere greater.^ Even as rwards the passages 
devoted to war-frenzy, equity should have retmndol 
me of the fine lines in the latter portion of x. 3 (Part i.), 
and of the emphatic words v. 10 (Part n.) : 

I swear to you, lawful and lawless war 
Are scarcely even akin. 

W. E. G. 1878.* 

Among the few who recognized merit in 
“Maud” were Henry Taylor, Jowett and the 
Brownings. 

From Henry Taylor 

Colonial Office, London, 
list July^ 1855. 

^ Mv DEAR Tennyson, 

I thank you much for sending me “ Maud.” 
I have only read it twice, but I have already a ^ng 
foeling what it is. I say a feeling and not an opinion, 
for |iti always disposed to have as little as possible 
to say to opinions in matters poetical. I felt the pastion 

t Gladstone’s GUanings, vol. ii. 
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of it aiid the. spirit that is in it, and the poetic 
spirit^ thatr . it seemed m some measure to brit^ back 
unto me. l em ^lad that there is some one living who 
can do me that service and glad that you are he. 

Ever yours sincerely, H. Taylor-. 

Ill December Jowett writes : 

I ivant to tell you how greatly I admire “ Maud.” 
NjB|jBia| ^ri nce Sh^espeare seems to show equal power 
, kind, or equal knowledge of hunmn nature, 
poem contains more lines that ring in the 
I do not knovi^j|ny verse out of Shake-* 
spmim in which the ecstasy of love soars to such a height. 

He adds that the critics have “confused the 
hero with the author.”'^ 

Some of the reviews accused him of loving 
war, and urging the country to war, charges 

^ 1 take frdm Dr. Mann, with some condensation, the following 
remodtt' aljput “ Maul^” because in the light of present criticism 
they arc cnribw. * ^One member of the fraternity of critics 
immediately pronounced the poem to be a ‘ spasm,* another acutely 
discovered that it was a * careless, visionary, and unreal allegory of 
th« Russian War.* A third could Met quite make up his mind^ 
whether the adjective ‘mud* or‘‘mad* would best apply to the* 
work, but thought, as there was only one small vowel redundssu in 
the title in either cate, both might do. A fourth found that\(he 
‘|aud* concealed ‘irony*; and the fifth, leaning rather to the mni^ 
hypothesis, nevertheless held that the madness was only assumed 
as an excuse for pitching the tone of the poetry in ‘a key of extra¬ 
vagant sensibility.* Others of the multifold judgments were of 
opTniOR that it was * a political fever,* an * epidemic caught from the 
prevalent carelessness of thought and rambling contemplativeness 
of the time*: ‘obscurity mistaken for profundity,* ‘the deadjevel 
of prose run mad *; ‘ absurdity such as even partial friendship must 
blush to tolerate,* ‘rampant and nfoid bloodthirstiness of .soul.* 
These are but a few of the pleasant suggestions which critical 
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which he sufficiently answered in the ** Epilogue 
to the Heavy Brigade,” ending with th«e lides : 

And here the singer for his Art 
Not all in vain may plead, 

“ The song that nerves a nation’s heart 
Is in itself a deed.” 

The truth is that though he advocated 
of defence and of liberty, and often said^ 
at all price implies war at all cost,^* no one 
loathed war more thsH^he did, or looked forward 
more passionately to the 

Parliament of man, the Federation of the world, 

when the earth at last should be one. 

A warless world, a single race, a single 
tongue, 

I have seen her far away, for is not Earth as yet 
so young ? 

Every tiger madness muzzled, every serpent 
passion kill’d, 

'Ev/ry grim ravine a garden, every blazing desert 

y • till’d, 

.acumen brought forward as its explanations of the inspiration of 
numbers that must nevertheless be musical.” VinJUtaUd, 

One of the anonymous letters my father received he enjoyed 
repeating with a humorous intonation : 

Sir, I used to worship yom but now I hate you. I loathe and 
detesryou. You beast I So you’ve uken to imiuting Longfellow. 

Youn in aversion * * * 
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Robed in universal harvest up to either pole she 
* silailes, 

universal ocean softly washing all her warless isles} 

What even his hero in ** Maud ” says is only 
that the sins of the nation, “civil war” as he 
calls them, are deadlier in their effect than what 
is commonly called war, and that they may be in 
a^ subdued by the war between nations 

wftiSih ^ evil more easily recognized. 

• first my father was nettled by these 
c^tlous renaarks of the “indolent reviewers,”^ 
but afterwards would take no notice of them, 
except to speak of them in a half-pitiful, 
hsdf-huniorous, half-mournful manner. About 
“ Miaud ” and other monodramatic poems (the 
stories of which were his own creation) he said 
to me: “ In a certain way, no doubt, poets and 
novelists, however dramatic they are, give them¬ 
selves in their works. The mistake that people 
make is that they think the poet’s poems are a 
kihd of ^catalogue raisonn^ ’ of his own very self, ^ 
and of all the facts of his life, not seeing that 
they b^n billy express a poetic instinct, 
judgment on character real or imagined, anJ* 
on the facts of lives real or imagined. Of course 
some poems, like my ‘Ode to Memory,’ are 
evidently based on the poet’s own nature, and on 
hints from his own life.” 


' This line he held to be one of th# best of the kind he had»ever 
written. 
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The poem was first entitled “ Maud or the 
Madness.” My father thought that part of the 
misunderstanding of “ Maud ” had arisen fi-omf a 
misconception of the story, so left me the follow¬ 
ing MS. headings and notes. 


Part I 

Sections 

I. Before the arrival of Maud. 

II. First sight of Maud. 

III. Visions of the night. The broad-flung 

shipwrecking roar. In the Isle of 
Wight the roar can be heard nine 
miles away from the beach. (Many 
of the descriptions of Nature are taken 
from observations of natural phenomena 
at Farringford, although the localities 
in the poem are all imaginary.) 

IV. Mood of bitterness after fancied disdain. 

V. He fights against his growing passion. 

VI. First interview with Maud. 

VII. He remembers his own and her fiither 
talking just before the birth of Maud. 

' 7 lII. That she did not return his love. 

’ IX. First sight of the young lord. 
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X. This Westminster Review said this was an 
attack on John Bright. I did not 
know at the time that he was a Quaker. 
(It was not against Quakers but against 
peace-at-all-price men that the hero 
fulminates.) 

XI. This was originally verse iii. but I 

omitted it. ' 

Will she smile if he pre#i^ her hand. 
This lord-captain up at'm^ Hall ? 

Captain ! he to hold a cbmihand ! 

He can hold a cue, he can pocket a ball; 
And sure not a bantam cockerel lives 
With a weaker crow upon English land. 
Whether he boast of a horse that gains. 

Or cackle his own applause. . . . 

What use for a single mouth to rage 
At the rotten creak of the State-m£:hine; 
Tho’ it makes friends weep and enemies 
smile. 

That here in the face of a watchful age. 
The sons of a gray-beard-ridden isle « 
Should dance in a round of an old routin6>, 

XII. Interview with Maud. 

Mapd, Maud, Maud” is like the rook’s 
caw. 

“^Maud is here, heje, here” is like the 
call of the little birds. 
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XIII. Mainly prophetic. He sees Maud’s 
brother who will not recognize him. 

XVI. He will declare his love. 

XVII. Accepted. 

XVIII. Happy. The sigh in the cedar branches 
seems, to chime in with his own 
yjMrning. 

** Sad ^h^ology ” is modern astronomy, 
for OT old astrology was thought to 
sympathize with and rule man’s fate. 

Not die but live a life of truest breath. 
This is the central idea, the holy 
power of Love. 

XXI. Before the Ball. 

XXii. In the Hall-Garden. 


Part II 

Sections 

I. The Phantom (after the duel with 
Maud’s brother). 

II. In Brittany. The shell undestrpyed 
amid the storm perhaps symbolize to 
him his own first and highest nature 
• preserved amid the storms of passion. 

' III. He felt him’self going mad. 
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JV. Haunted after Maud’s death. 

“ O that 'twere possible ” appeared first 
in the “ Tribute.** Sir John Simeon 
years after begged me to weave a story 
round this poem and so “Maud” came 
into being. 

V. In the mad-house. 

The second corpse is Maud’s brother, 
the lover’s father being the first corpse, 
whom the lover thinks that Maud’s 
■ father has murdered. 


Part III 

VI. Sane but shattered. Written when the 
cannon was he^rd booming from the 
battle-ships in the Solent before the 
Crimean War. 


■Letters to and from friends^ 1854-55 


To Gerald Massey 


Freshwater, I. of Wight, 
April III, 1854. 


My DEAR Sir, 

In consequence of my change of resi¬ 
dence I did not receive your captivating volume 
till yesterday. I am no reader of papers and 
Reviews, and I had not seen nor even heard of 
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any of yo»r poems : my joy was all the fresher 
and the greater in thus suddenly coming on a 
poet of such fine lyrical impulse, and of so rich 
half-oriental an imagination. It must be granted 
that you make our good old English tongue 
crack and sweat for it occasionally, but time will 
chasten all that. Go on and prosper, and believe 
me grateful for your gift, and 

Yours most truly, A. Tennyson. 

Letters to Dr. Mann, author of Maud Vindkated" 

*8SS- 

Thanks for your Vindication. No one with 
this essay before him can in future pretend to 
misunderstand my dramatic poem, “ Maud ” : 
your commentary is as true as it is full, and 1 am 
really obliged to you for defending me against 
the egregiously nonsensical imputation of having 
attacked the Quakers or Mr. Bright: you are 
not aware, perhaps, that another wiseacre accused 
me of calling Mr. Layard an “ Assyrian Bull! ’* 
Yours very truly, A. Tennyson. 

Without the prestige of Shakespeare, Hamlet 
.(if it came out now) would be treated in just the 
same way, so that one ought not to care for their 
cackling, not that I am comparing poor little 
“ Maud ” to the Prince, except as, what’s the old 
quotation out of Virgil, sic parvis componere, etc. 
Would it not be better that dl literary criticisms 
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should be signed with the name or at least the 
initials of the writer ? To sign political articles 
would be perhaps unadvisable and inconvenient, 
but my opinion is that we shall never ha.ve a 
good school of criticism in England while the 
writer is anonymous and irresponsible. 

Believe me yours ever, A. T. 


I am delighted with Miss Sewell’s gift,^ tho’ 

J ret unseen. I should like as I have told her to 
earn something of the history of the naming of 
it: can you tell me anything ? Please get it 
framedj, we shall be half a year getting it done 
here. I think it should not have a great white 
margin except the artist herself desires it., 
Perhaps ^e lake was not called after your 
humble servant but another. I enclose you the 
note to Miss Sewell which please deliver and 
read if you choose. * rp 


I wished for you much yesterday. Merwood ^ 
brought me a lump of snake’s eggs, and I picked 
caremlly out two little embryo snakes with bolt¬ 
ing eyes and beating hearts. I laid them on a 
piece of white paper. Their hearts or blood¬ 
vessels beat for at least two hours after extraction. 

Does not that in some way explain why it is so 

• 

^ Miss Sewell had painted a i>icture of Lake Tennyson in New 
Zealand, so named by Sir Frederictl Weld. 

* Tenant at Farringford Bum. 
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very difficult to kill a snake f I was so sorry 
not to have you and your microscope here. 

A. T. 


From Mrs. Vyner, a stranger ^ 

River, New South Wai.es, 1855. 

Dear Friend, 

I know that the poet’s life must have its 
commonplace daily sorrows and toils and that there 
must be moments when he even doubts his own gift, 
but I fancy a poet’s heart must be so large and loving 
that he can feel for and forgive even folly. Folly it 
may be, and yet I must write and thank you with a true 
and grateful heart for the happy moments your thoughts 
and your pen have given me. I am in the wildest bush 
of Australia, far away from all that makes life beautiful 
and endurable excepting the strong and stern sense of 
duty, the consciousness that where God has placed us is 
our lot to be, and that our most becoming posture is to 
accept our destiny with grateful humility. You must 
let me tell you how in a lonely home among the 
mountains, with my yoimg children asleep, my husband 
absent, no sound to be heard but the cry of the wild 
dog or the wail of the curlew, no lock or bolt to guard 
our solitary hut, strong in our utter helplessni^ I have 
turned (next to God’s book) to you as a friend, and 
read far into the night till my lot seemed light and a 
joy seemed cast around my very menial toUs: then I 
have smd, “God bless the poet and put still some 
beautiful words and thoughts into his heart,” and the 

> My father was deeply t<fuched by this letter: and kept it 
among Uve things he most prized. 
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burthen of life became pleasant tp me or at least easy. 
If you are the man I feel you must be you -mil forgive 
this address: there are certain impulses which seem 
irrenstible, and I believe these are the genuine, truthful 
moments of our life, and such an impidse has urged me 
to write to you, and I know that the blessing of a 
ftuthful heart cannot be bootless: and may He who 
seeth not as man seeth spare you to plead the cause of 
truth and to spurn foolish saws and sickly convention^ 
alities. Farewell. 

God bless you : always your friend, 

Margaret Anna Vyner, 

My father’s aunt Mrs. Russell was vexed at 
what she thought an attack on coal-mine owners 
in “ Maud,” and so he writes : “ I really could 
find it in my heart to be offended with such an* 
imputation, for what must you think of me if 
you think me capable of such gratuitous and un¬ 
meaning persondity and hostility ? I am as 
sensitive a person as exists, and sooner than 
wound any one in such a spiteful fashion, would 
consent never to write a line again ; yea, to have 
my hand cut off at the wrist. Why, if you had 
the least suspicion that I had acted in this way, 
did you not inquire of me before ? Now see, 
you the kindliest and tenderest of human beings, 
how you have wronged me, and nourished in 
your heart this accusation as baseless, no, more 
baseless, than a dream, for dreams have®some 
little foundation in paste things : but pray put 
it all out of your head.” 
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To George Brimley 

Freshwater, I.W. 

Nn. iSthy 1855. 

Sir, 

I wish to assure you that I quite close 
with your commentary on “Maud.” I may 
have agreed with portions of other critiques on 
the same poem, which have been sent to me; 
but when I saw your notice I laid my finger 
upon it and said, “ There, that is my meaning.” 
Poor little “ Maud,” after having run the 
gauntlet of so much brainless abuse and anony¬ 
mous spite, has found a critic. Therefore believe 
her father (not the gray old wolf) to be 

Yours not unthankfully, A. Tennyson. 

P.S. But there are two or three points in 
your comment to which I should take exception, 
e.g. “The writer of the fragments, etc.,” surely 
the speaker or the thinker rather than the writer ;* 
again, as to the character of the love, do an^ 
of the expressions “ rapturous,” “ painful, ’ 
“ childish,” however they may apply to some of 
the poems, fully characterize the 18th ? is it not 
something deeper ? but perhaps some day I may 
discuss these things with you, and therefore I 
will say no more here, except that I shall be very 
glad to see you if everiyou come to the Isle of 
WigKt. 
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To F. G. Tuckertnan 

*855- 

DeaRh^r. Tuckerman, 

*1 have just returned home {i.e. to 
Farringford) from a visit to London, during 
which I called on Moxon, and found your kind 
present of books waiting for me. I fear that* 
you must have thought me neglectful in not 
immediately acknowledging them : and so I 
should have done had I not been waiting to 
send along with my thanks a small volume 
of my own, containing some of the things I 
repeated to you in my little smoking-attic here. 
These poems, when printed, I found needed 
considerable elision and so the book has hung 
on hand. 

When I arrived here I found that my small 
smoking-room did not smell of smoke at all, 
nay was even fragrant. I could not at first 
m^e it out. At last I perceived it was owing 
to the Russian leather on your Webster which 
you made mine. Even so (as some one says), 

“ The actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust ”— 

and there was dust enough on the table almost 
to justify the application. 

You will nnd in my little volume ‘*The 
Charge of the Light Brigade.” * * * It is 
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not a poem on which I pique myself, but I 
cannot help fancying that, such as it is, I have 
improved it. • 

Farewell and forgive my silence hitherto. 

I shall always remember with pleasure your 
coming to see me in the frost and our pleasant 
talk together. Did you see in your paper that 
the Oxford University would make me a Doctor 
the other day, and how the young men shouted ? 
I am, dear Mr. Tuckerman, 

Ever yours, A. Tennyson. 


To the Rev. G. G. Bradley * 

Farringford, 

August 25M, 1855. 

Dear Mr. Bradley, 

Many thanks for the Arnold : nobody 
can deny that he is a poet. “The Merman” 
was an old favourite of mine, and I like him as. 
Well as ever. “The Scholar Gipsy” is quite 
new to me, and I have already an affection for 
him, which I think will increase. There are 
several others which seem very good, so that 
altogether I may say that you nave conferred a 
great boon upon me. I have received a Scotch 
paper, in which it is stated that poor “Maud” 
is to be slashed all to pieces by that mighty man. 


Dean of Westminster. 
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that pompholygous, broad-blown Apollodorus, 
the gifted X. Her b#8t fHends do not expect 
her to survive it! 

^ I am yours very truly, 

A. Tennyson. 


From y. Bjuskin 

Denmark Hill, i%th Nmnmber, 1^55. 

My dear iStr, 

I hear of so many stupid and feeltngless 
misunderstandings of “ Maua” that I think it may 
perhaps give you some little pleasure to know my 
sincere admiration of it throughout. 

I do not like its versification so well as much of 
your other work, not because I do not think it good of 
Its kind, but because I do not think that wild kind 
quite so good, and 1 am sOTry to have another cloud 
put into the sky of one’s thovffihts by the sad story, but 
as to the general bearing and delicate finish of the thing 
hi its way, 1 think no ^miration can be extravagant. 

R Is a compliment to myself, not to you, if I say 
that t think vnth you in all things about the war. 

I {iuu ,yery sorry you put the “ Some one had 
blundered ” out of the “ Light Brigade.” ^ 

It was precisely the most tragical line in the poem. 
It is as true to It8:|^cny as essential to its tragedy. 

me sincerely yours, J. Ruskin. 

o 

1 Some friendi ef effcellent critical judgment prevailed upon 
him to omit this phrase which was however soon reinserted ; for it 
was orij^ally the keynote df the poem. 
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From Herbert Spencer {about ** The Two Voices ") 


Sir, 


7 Marlborough GARDKNSj 

St. John’s Wood, London, 1855. 


I h^penfd recently to' be re-reading your 
Poem “The Two Voices,” and coming to the verse 


br if thijo’ lower Uves I came— 
Tho’ all experience past became 
Cc»isoli(h>.te in mind and frame— 


it occurred to me that you might like to glance through 
a bode whidi applies to the elucidation of mental 
sdertce, the hypothesis to which you refer. I therefore 
b^ your accej^nde of Psychology which I send by this 
post. 

With much sympathy yours, 

Herbert Spencer. 


With the proceeds of the sale of “Maud” 
Farringford was bought, and my mother’s journal 
says: 

. ^pri/ 24*5, 1856. This morning a letter 
came from Mr. G. S. Venables saying that Mr. 
Chapman pronounced the title of Farringford 
good. We have agreed to buy, so I suppose 
this ivied home among the pine-trees is ours, 
Went to our withy holt: such beautiful blue 
hyacinths, orchises, primroses, daisies, marsh- 
marigolds and cuckoo-flowers. Wild cherry 
trees too with single #snowy blossom, and the 
hawthorns white with their “pearls of May.” 
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The park has for many days been rich with 
cowslips and furze in bloom. The elms are a 
golden wreath at the foot of the down ; to the 
north of the house the mespilus and horse- 
chestnut are in flower and the apple-trees are 
covered with rosy buds. A. dug the bed ready 
for the rhododwidrons. A thrush was singing 
among the nightingales and other birds, as he. 
said “mad with joy.” At sunset, the golden 
green of the trees, the burning splendour of 
Blackgang Chine and St. Catharine’s, and the 
red bank of the primeval river, contrasted with 
the turkis-blue of the sea (that is our view from 
the drawing-room), make altogether a miracle 
of beauty. We are glad that Farringford is 
ours. 
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CHAPTER X 

HOME LIFE AND ‘‘IDYLLS OF THE KING” 
1856-1859 

A thousand thanks for your charming letter from the Isle 
of Wight with suggestive date of Bonchurch (the only church 
you went to that day), and the spirited outline sketch of the 
Idyllic Poet serenely ploughing his windy acres. How must 
you have enjoyed ! • . • The “Idylls [of the King]” are a 
brilliant success. Rich tapestries, wrought as only Tennyson 
could have done them, and worthy to hang by the Faerie ^een. 
I believe there is no discordant voice on this side of the water. 

(From H. W. Longfellow to James T. Fields, 1854.) 

1856 

My father went to the Grange (Lord Asli- 
burton’s) in January, and met the Carlyles, 
Venables, Brookfields, Tom Taylors, Goldwin 
Smith and Spedding. Brookfield wrote: “Alfred 
has been most cheerful and the life of the party.” 
The note by my father is: “ It seems a house 
not uneasy to live in, only I regret my little 
fumitory at Farringford. Here they smoke 
amopg the oranges, letnons, and camellias. . . . 
I cannot see in Lady Ashburton a touch of the 
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haughtiness which fame attributes to her. She 
is most perfectly natural, tho’ like enough she 
sometimes snubs her own grade now and then, 
when she sees presumption and folly. But as 
Brookfield said this morning, ‘ She is very loyal 
to her printers' ” 

During the winter evenings of 1855 my 
father would translate the Odyssey aloud into* 
Biblical prose to my mother,, who writes, 
“Thus I get as much as it is possible to have 
of the true spirit of the original.” 

He had been evolving the main scheme of 
the “ Idylls of the King ” at different periods 
during the last twenty years and more : the 
Morte d’Arthur episode had appeared in the 
volume of 1842. He resumed the plan with 
“Merlin and Nimue” (called “Vivien”) in 
February ; and in the “ Forest of Broceliande ” 
are many reminiscences of what was now the 
near scenery of the New Forest.^ This Idyll 
was finished by March 31st, and “Geraint and 
£nid ” begun on April 16th. 

Meantime for daily exercise he planted trees 
and shrubs; rolled the lawn and dug ip the 
kitchen garden, taking all the while a loving 
note of Nature, Thus as he was digging one, 
(hiy a well-known line formed itself; 

As careful robins eye the delver’s toil. 

o 

^ On pnc occaiion he stayed in Ae New Forest with his friend, 
the well-known ornithologist. Lord Lilford, in order to observe the 
bird-life there. 
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Farringford being now his property, the 
Twickenham furniture was brought over to the 
new home. As it was unpacked, my ^ther^s 
eye was struck by a certain crimson-covered 
sofa and some Oak chairs grouped together in 
the farmyard in front of the old thatched farm¬ 
stead and the ivy-covered wall through which 
the kitchen garden is entered. “ What a picture 
it would make ! ” he said ; repeating his new 
song in “Enid,” that then for the first time 
came to him 1 

Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel and lower the 
proud. 

Presently, within doors, while the books 
were being sorted and rearranged, all imaginable 
things strewed over the drawing-room floor, 
and the chairs and tables in wild disarray. Prince 
Albert called. He had driven over suddenly 
from Osborne. The parlour-maid went to the 
front door, heard the Prince’s name announced, 
and, being bewildered and not knowing into 
what room to show him, stood stock still; 
so the Equerry, I have been told, took her by 
the shoulders and turned her round, bidding her 
lead them in. The Prince expressed great 
admiration of the view from the drawing-room 
window, and one of the party gathered a bunch 
of jcowslips which H.R.H. said he must take 
to the Queen. 
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From the first the Prince was very cordial, 
and impressed my father as being a man of 
strong and self-sacrificing nature. 

In June news came that R.’s bank would 
prot«bly break and that all my father’s little 
savings might be lost. On July 2nd my mother 
wrote : “ A. showed a noble disregard of money, 
much as the loss would affect us.” That even¬ 
ing, so as to give her courage, he asked her to 
play and sing the grand Welsh national air, 
“ Come to battle ” : and afterwards, to divert 
themselves from dwelling on the possible loss, 
they hung their Michael Angelo engravings 
round the drawing-room. 

In July and August my father and mother 
took us children to Wales, and here “Enid” 
was all but finished. We stayed at Llangollen, 
then at Dolgelly, and at Barmouth. My father 
spoke of “the high rejoicing lines of Cader 
Idris.” My mother wrote: “Sept. ^th. A. 
climbed C%der Idris. Pouring rain came on. 

I *and the children waited a long time for him. • 
I heard the roar of waters, streams and cataracts, 
and I never saw anything more awful thaa that 
great veil of rain drawn straight over Cader 
Idris, pale light at the lower edge. It looked 
as if death were behiiid it, and made me shudder 
Ikrhen I thought he was there. A message came 
firom him by the guide that he had gone* to 
J|olg«5Uyi?‘ » 

It was near Festiniog that he heard the roar 
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1856 

of a cataract above the roar of the torrent* and 
wrote that Virgilian simile : 

For as one. 

That listens near a torrent mountain-brook, 

All thro’ the d-ash of the near cataract hears 
The drumming thunder of the huger fall 
At distance, were the soldiers wont to hear 
His voice in bhttle. 

He particularly admired the still pools of the 
torrent in the “Torrent Walk” at Dolgelly, 
and the mysterious giant steps of Cwm Bychan. 
Harlech, Festiniog, Llanidloes, Builth, Caerleon 
were the next halting-places ; and on September 
16th he wrote : “The Usk murmurs by the 
windows, and I sit like King Arthur in Caerleon. 
This is a most quiet, half-ruined village of about 
1500 inhabitants with a little museum of Roman 
tombstones and other things.” From Caerleon 
he made expeditions to Caerphilly, Merthyr 
Tydvil, Raglan; and then we all returned by 
‘Brecon, Gloucester and Salisbury home. With 
the help of local schoolmasters in Wales my 
parents had learned some Welsh, and now read 
together the Hanes Cymru (Welsh History), the 
Mabinogion and Llywarch Hen. 

On Dec. 31st a characteristic letter was sent 
to a stranger who had forwarded a volume of 
verse: 

I have as you desired considered your poem, 
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tod though I make it a rule to decline passing 
any jud^ent on poems, I cannot in this instance 
^efr^n ImnEi giving jrou a word of advice. 

Follow your cdling diligently, for be assured, 
worl^ far from being a hardship, is a blessing, 
and if you are a poet indeed, you will find in it 
a help not a hindrance. You might, if you 
chose, offer these lines to some magazine, but 
you must not be surprised if they are refused, 
for«the poetic gift is so common in these days 
that hundreds must have to endure this dis¬ 
appointment, and I should not be an honest 
friend if I did not prepare you for that. 

I should by no means reebmmend you to risk 
the publication of a volucto pu your own account. 
The publication of verse is almost always attended 
with loss. As an amusement to yourself and your 
friends, the writing it is all very well. Accept 
my good wishes and believe me, 

' Your obedient servant, 

A. Tennyson. 


1857 

Ap myitation was sent in January to Mr. 
and M^^C^arlyle. The latter answered : 

5 Chbvnb Road, Chelsea, 
2 ist yanuaryy 1857. 

My DEAR Mrs. Tennyson, 

You are a darlii^ 'vtoman to have gone. and 
tnritten to me on the “vdluntary principle” such a 
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kind little note! Tou to have been at the troubld t® 
know that I was ill! Tou to express r^rdt at 0^ 
iUncss. I feel both surprised and gratified, as if i wad 
an obsolete word that some great Poet (Alfred Tennyson 
for ’example) had taken a notion to look up in the 
Dictionary. 

In London, when one is sick, especially when one 
continues sick for three months, one falls so out of 
•thought I it is much if even your female friend, in the 
next street, do not weary of you and then forget you I 
I say female advisedly for, to give the Devil his due, I 
find that men hcW out longer than women against the 
loss of one’s “ poweti of pleasing.” 

Now however I 'b?§in to be about: and have no 
longer the pretext of illness for straining what Mr. 
Carlyle calls “ the inestimable privilege of being as ugly 
and stupid and disagreeable as ever one likes I ’^and my 
friends drop in more frequently and sit much longer I 

The heartiest thanks for your invitation to Fresh¬ 
water. 

Wouldn’t I like to go and visit you if that man 
would leave his eternal Frederick and come alon^! nay 
wouldn’t I like to go on my own small basis, if only 
I had the nerve for it, which I have not yet I He goes 
howhere, sees nobody, only for two hours a day he 
rides, like the wild German Hunter, on a horse he has 
bought, and which seems to like the sort of thing! 
Such a horse! he (not the horse) never wearies, in me 
intervals of Frederick, of celebrating the Creature’s 
“good sense, courage and sensibility! “Not once,” 
he says, “ has the creature shown the slightest disagree¬ 
ment fi'om him in any question of Intellect'* (more tlum 
can ^ said of most livit^ Bipeds)! I wrote to a relation 
in Scotland, “If this hofse of Mr. C.’s dies, he mil 
certrinly write its bic^raphy,” and that very day he 
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NUd to me, ** My dear, 1 mah I could find out about the 
^ealo^ of that horse of mine! and some particulars 
>f ita lim 1 1 am beginning to feel sure it is a Cockney,” 

Poor Lady Ashburton has made nothing by leaving 
he Grange deserted tlus winter, she has been quite iU 
!ver since she went to Nice. 

INffay 1 ofier my affectionate regards to your husband ? 
\nd may 1 give yourself a kiss ? 

Yours very truly, 

Jane Welsh Carlyle. 

The two Idylls “ Enid and Nimue,^ the True 
md the False ” were put into print during the 
early summer. 

In June the American translator of Fausty 
Bayard Taylor, stayed at Farringford and was 
full of talk. Among other things he told my 
father that the most beautiful sight in the world 
was a Norwegian forest in winter, sheathed in 
ice, the sun rising over it and making the whole 
landscape one rainbow of flashing diamonds. 

Taylor published the following account of his 
visit to us : • 

As we drew near Fir^wsuer, my coachman pointed 
out Farrin|;ford^ a i^eerful country mansion with 
a small thick-erassed park temre it, a grove behind, 
and beyond all, a deep shoulder of the chalk downs, a 
eap in which, at Freshwater, showed the dark blue' 
horizon of the Channel. Leaving my luggage at one 
of the two little inns, I walked to the house, with lines 
from “Maud” chiming in my mind.^ “The'dry- 
tongued laurel ” shone glossily in the sun, the ^edar 
^ Now Merlin snd Vmcn. 
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“sighed for Lebanon” oa the lawn, and “the liquid 
azure bloom of a crescent of sea ” glimmered afer. I^ 
had not been two mifautes in the drawng-room before’ 
Tennyson walked in. So unlike are the published 
portraits of him, that I was almost in doubt as to his 
identity. The engraved heads suggest a moderate 
stature, but he is tail and broad>shotdaered as a son of 
Anak, with hair, beard and eyes of southern darkness. 
Something in the lofty brow and aquiline nose suggests 
Dante, but such a deep mellow chest-voice never could 
have come from Italian lungs. He proposed a walk, 
as the day was wonderfully clear and beautiful. We 
climbed the steep comb or the chalk cliff, and slowly 
wandered westward till we reached the Needles, at the 
extremity of the Island and some three or four miles 
from his residence. During the conversation with 
which we beguiled the way, I was struck with the 
variety of his knowledge. Not a little flower on the 
downs, which the sheep had spared, escaped his notice, 
and the geology of the coast, both terrestrial and sub¬ 
marine, was perfectly familiar to him. I thought of a 
remark I once heard from the lips of a distinguished 
English author [Thackeray], that “ Tennyson was the 
wisest man he knew,” and could well believe that he 
was sincere in making it. I shall respect the sancti^ 
of the delightful family circle to which I was admitted, 
and from which I parted the next afternoon with true 
regret. Suffice it to say that the poet is not only happy 
in his family relations, but that, with his lar^ and 
liberal nature, his sympathies for what is true and noble 
in humanity, and his depth and tenderness of feeling he 
deseryes to be so. 

Ju/y gth. My mother writes in her journal: 
“A. has brought me as a birthday present the 
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first two lines that he has made of * Guinevere ‘ 
.which might be the nucleus of a great poem. 
Arthur is parting from GuineVere and says : 

* But hither shall I never come again. 

Never lie by thy side ; see thee no more ; 

Farewell!’” 

yufy 25M. The following letter was received 
from Mr. Ruskin about the edition of the Poems 
illustrated by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Millais, 
Holman Hunt and others, in which my father 
had taken great interest, having called on most 
of the artists so as to give them his views of 
what the illustrations ought to be. 

Edinburgh, 

July 24/A, 1857. 

My DEAR Sir, 

It is a long time since I have heard from you 
and I do not like the mildew to grow over what little 
memory you may have of me. 

, It is however no excuse for writing to say that I 
wanted to congratulate you on the last edition of yoUr 
poems. Ind®^ it might be and I hope will be some 
day better managed, still many of the plates are very 
noble things, though not, it seems to me, illustrations 
of your poems. 

I believe in fact that good pictures never can be; 
th^ are always another poem, subordinate but wholly 
different from the poet’s conception, and serve chiefly 
to show the reader how varioudy the same verses may 
affect various minds. But "these woodcuts will'be of 
much use in making people think and puzzle a little ; 
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art was getting quite a matter of form in book-illustra¬ 
tions, and it does not so much matter whether any 
given vignette is right or not, as whether it contains* 
thought or not, still #iore whether it contains any kind 
of pain factei If fiople have no sympathy with St. 
Agnes, or if people as soon as they get a distinct idea 
or a living girl who probably got scdded for dropping 
her candle-wax about the convent-stairs, and caught 
«old by looking too long out of the window in her 
bedgown, feel no true sympathy with her, they can 
have no sympathy in them. 

But we P. R. B.s* must do better for you than this 
some ^y : meantime I do congratulate you on “ The 
wind is blowing in turret and tree,” and Rossetti’s Sir 
Galahad and Lady of Shalott, and one or two more. 

Please send me a single line to Denmark Hill, 
Camberwell, and believe me 

Faithfully yours, 

J. Ruskin. 


This summer the tour was to Manchester, 
Coniston, Inverary Castle, and Carstairs (the 
home of my father’s college friend Monteith). 
On this journey he read aloud Tom Brown*s 
School-Days to my mother, enjoying it thoroughly. 

When at Manchester my parents heard 
Dickens recite his Christmas Carol, 

, A visit was made to the Exhibition held 
there, and much time spent in studying Holman 
Hunt’s pictures, the Turner sketches, Mulready’s 
drawings, and various fine Gainsboroughs and 
Reynolds. 

1 Pre-Raphaelite Brother*. 
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Hawthorne was in the same room, and my 
father afterwards expressed great regret that he 
*had not been introduced to the author of 
Scarlet Letter. Hawthorne wrote: “Gazing at 
him with all my eyes I liked him Well, and 
rejoiced more in him than in all the wondilil >of 
the Exhibition,” 

After the tour Mrs. Browning wrdl^ ta 
enquire after his health : 


Alla Villa Toscana, 

Bagni 01 Lucca, 
September 6 th, 1857. 

My dear Mrs. Tennyson, 

We see in the Galignani that Mr. Tennyson 
is not well, by the side of threats of fall of our Indian 
empire and other disasters; and it disquiets us to the 
point that I must write to ask you whether it is true or 
not and how far ? The trade of newspapers is to blow 
bubbles, and a little breath more or less determines the 
size of the bubble. 

May this be a mere bubble! write one word to 
say so. Oh may you be able to smile at my question 
from over the sea 1 

But rofnember we have lost our friend, your brother 
Frederick, ftom whom we could always hear about you ! 
He has devastated our Florence for us by going to live 
at Pisa; and npw he is farther off still, at Genoa, while 
we ue mountain-locked here widi no news ftom any¬ 
body. 

The spring and summer have been heavy to me ftom 
a family griev but we three are well, thank God, living 


* Death of her father. 
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1857 “GOD SAVE THE QUEEN” 

quietly in the shade dll the sun shall have done his 
worst and best alas! in this beautiful Italy, little 
Pwiini* is very happy, gossiping with the Contadini*, 
amone whom he passes for un Vero Fiorentino, though 
1ft tslks English inside the house as fast as It^ian out 
^ I hope that one day he may know your boys. 
H^ fiorry I was to leave England last year without 
seeit^ them or you, or “ King Arthur ” I 
• 1% husband made me envious by the advantage he 

had over me in having listened to a certain exquisite 
music of which I could only dream. 

Just before we left Florence to come hither, we saw 
your brother Frederick who went there for a day or 
two. We thought we never saw him looking so well. 
It was provoking to hear, very provoking ; but he main¬ 
tained that he slept at Pisa as he never could at Florence. 
I was very cross, and inclined to retort that at Pisa one 
slept by day as well as by night, the place was so dull. 

TWnk of our loss having to lose him ! 

Dear Mrs. Tennyson, will you send me just a few 
words ? Really we are anxious. Being in all affection 
to both of you, his and yours, 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
&R. B. 

A letter came about this time from Colonel 
Phipps, saying that the Queen desired that a 
stanza should be added to God save the ^^tuen for 
•a concert to be given at Buckingham Palace on 
the evening of the Princess Royal’s wedding-day. 
These two stanzas were sent in answer, and 
published in the Timesy January 26th, 1858 : 


^ Fimiliar name of their ton. 
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God bless o^r.PFmce and Bri^ { 

God ke^p tbeir lands allied, 

God 8$yc the Queen ! 

Clothe them with righteousness. 

Crown them with happiness. 

Them wirii all blessings bless, 

God sav'd the Queen. 

Fair fall this hallowed hour. 

Farewell our England’s flower, 

God ^ave the Queen ! 

Farewell, fair rose of May ! 

Let both the peoples say, 

God bless thy marriage-day, 

God bless the Queen. 


For the last few months the Indian Mutiny 
had excited the profoundest interest throughout 
the country, and on Christmas Day the account 
of the relief of Lucknow arrived. Havelock’s 
death, which had occurred on Nov. 25th, was 
not then known. When this sad news came, 
my &ther wrote the following lines : 

Havelock, Nov. 1857. {Unpublished) 

Bold Havelock march’d. 

Many a mile went he. 

Every mile a^battle. 

Every battle a victory. 
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Bold Hav^ock march’d. 

Charged with his gallant few. 

Ten men fought a thousand. 

Slew them and overthrew. 

Bold Havelock march’d. 

Wrought with his hand and his head. 
March’d Mid thought and fought. 
March’d and fought himself dead. 

Bold Havelock died. 

Tender and great and good. 

And every man in Britain 

Says “ I am of Havelock’s blood ! ” 


1858 

In January “The Parting of Arthur and 
Guinevere ” was finished and my mother records 
her first impression—“ It is awe-inspiring.” On 
March 5th the entry in her journal is : “ To¬ 
day he has written his song of ‘Too LatC,’ 
and has said it to me”; and on March 15th, 
“ ‘ Guinevere ’ is finally completed.” 

My father then occasionally wrote in his new 
summer-house looking towards the down and 
the sea; and on the windows of which he was 
painting marvellous dragons and sea-serpents. 
“Oije day” (she says), “while writing his 
‘ Guinevere,’ A. spoke of ‘ the want of revermice 
now-a-days for great men, whose brightness, like 
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that of the luminous bodies in the Heaven, 
makes the dark spaces look the darker.’ ” 

At this time he sent a letter to Dr. Mann in 
Natal: 

Our winter has been the mildest I have ever 
known. I read of ripe pomegranates hanging 
on a houseside at Bath, and I myself counted 
scores of our wild summer roses on a hedge near,* 
flotirishing in December and lasting on into 
January, tho’ now gone, for the temperature has 
changed. They were perfectly fragrant, and I 
brought home a bouqUet of them and put them 
in water. You ask after the farm ? I cannot 
say that ♦ ♦ is going on satisfactorily, very 
niggard of manure in the fields and ever doing 
his best to reave me of my rent by working at 
little odd jobs as a set off, so that at the end of 
the year, all things deducted, I get almost 
nothing. I am now building a little summer¬ 
house to catch the southern sun in Maiden’s 
Qroft, if you remember what field that is. I 
shall sit tnere and bask in the sunbeams and 
think of you far south. How I should love to 
rove about that parklike scenery of which you 
give such a fascinating account! 

Yours ever, A. Tennyson. 

P.S. I may tell you however that young 
Swinburne called here the other day wfth a 
college ftiend of his, and yve asked him to dinner, 
and I thought him a very modest and intelligent 
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young fellow. Mofeover I read him what you 
vindicated,* but what I particularly admired in 
him was that he did not press upon me any verses 
of his own. Good-bye. How desolate No. 7 
B. T. must feel itself! 

Several friends urged the immediate publica¬ 
tion of the newly-written Idylls, among them 
Jowett, who says: 

I have great pleasure in sending some books which 
I hope you will accept, the best books in the world 
(except the Bible), Homer and Plato. 

I take the opportunity also of encl(»ii» Lempriere’s 
Dictionary* The price is is. 6d, The bookseller 
valued it so little that he offered to give me the book. 
I have added two or three other boolw which I thought 
you might like to see, the translation of the Vedas as 
a specimen of the oldest thing in the wwld, Hegel’s 
Phiiosophy of History, which is just “the increasing 
purpose that through the ages runs” buried under a 
neap of categories. If you care to look at it will you 
turn to the pages I have marked at the beginning ? . It 
is a favourite book of mine. I do not feel certain of 
the impression it will make on any one else. 

1 send you the latest and best work on Mytho¬ 
logy, and Bunsen’s new Bibelbuch, which, from the 
little I have read, seems to be an interesting and valu¬ 
able introduction to Scripture. What a cartload of 
heavy literature! Do not trouble yourself to read or to 
send it back to me : I will carry it away some day myself. 

1 Ijiter Swinburne writes; ‘ Mfud' is the poem of the deepest 

charm and fullest delight, pathos and melody ever written, even by 
Mr.’ Tennyson.” 
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I fear I have no news to tell you, and “ the art of 
leftep*writing” Dr. Johnson says “consists solely in 
telling news. 

May I say a wdrd about “ mosquitoes”? ^ Any one 
who cares about you is deeply annoyed that you are 
deterred by them from writing or publishing. The 
feeling grows and brings in after years the still more 
painful and deeper feeling that they have prevented 
you from putting out half your powers. Nothing is so 
likely to lead to misrepresentation* Persons don’t 
understand that sensitiveness is often combined with 
real manliness as well as great intellectual gifts, and they 
regard it as a sign of fear and weakness. 

A certain man on a particular day has his stomach 
out of order and the stomach “ getteth him up into the 
brrin,” and he calls another man “morbid.*’ He is 
morbid himself and wants soothing words, and the 
whole world is morbid with dissecting and analysing 
itself and’wants to be comforted and put together again. 
Might not this be the poet’s office, to utter the “ better 
voice ” while Thackeray is uttering the worse one ? I 
don’t mean to blame Thackeray, for I desire to take the 
world aa it is in this present age, crammed with self- 
coRsd.t>usness, and no dcmbt Thackeray’s views are of 
some value in the direction of anti-humbug. 

But there is another note needed afterwards to show 
the ^ood side of human nature and to condone its 
frailties which Thackeray will never strike. That note 
would be most thankfully received by the better part of 
the world. 

Give my love to Hallam and Lionel. Tell Hallam 
1 have put his letter “where I can always see it,’’.and 
that I read every day about “ Louise.” 

^ Spiteful critics. 
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No more about “mosquitoes,” I have bored you 
enough. With most kind regards to Mrs. Tennyson, 

Ever yours truly, 

B. JOWBTT. 

At this time Lord DufFerin wrote from High- 
gate, with a copy of his Letters from High 
Latitudes. 

My dear Mr. Tennyson, 

I am going to do a very bold thing, but in 
asking you to accept the accompanying book I hope 
you will consider I am only obeying an impulse I have 
felt for many many years, but to which until now I 
have never had any excuse for giving way. 

For the first 20 years of my life I not only did not 
care for poetry, but to the despair of my friends 
absolutely disliked it, at least so much of it as until 
that time had fallen in my way. In vain my mother 
read to me Dryden, Pope, Byron, Young, Cowper and 
all the standard classics of the day, each seemed to me 
as distasteful as I had from early infancy found Virgil: 
and I shall never forget her dismay when at a litesary 
dinner I was cross-examined as to my tastes, and 
blushingly confessed before an Olympus of poets that I 
rather disliked poetry than otherwise. 

Soon afterwards however I fell in with a volume of 
yours, and suddenly felt such a sensation of delight as I 
never experienced before. A new world seemed open 
to me, and from that day, by a constant study of your 
works, I gradually worked my way to a thorough 
appreciation of what is good in il kinds of authors. 

Naturally enough I kouid not hdp feeling very 
grateful to the Orpheus whose music had wait the 
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gate &f pqet 4 uid fly open, and for years I longed to 
acquaintance. Now that | have doni so I 
o^ot ndp 'mshing to make you a little thahk-otthring 
as a of my sense of what I owe to you^ and how¬ 
ever ihugnificant, I trust you will accept it as being the 
best and only thing 1 have to give. 

Ever yours sincerely, DurrjRiK. 

%th. Professor Tyndall, Mr. Newman 
and Mr. Dicey called: my father said of 
Tyndall: “ He is such a good fellow, so unk:orn- 
ful and genial, so full of imagination and of 
enthij^iasm for his work ! ” 

In July we stayed at Little Holland House, 
Kensington, with the Prinseps : and here my fether 
began “ The Fair Maid of Astolat ” (“ Lancelot 
arid Elaine”), and read aloud “The Grandmother.” 

Watts was at work on what his friends called 
“ the great moonlight portrait ” of the Bard. 

It was then that my father met Ruskin again. 
A voice from the comer of the room exclaimed : 
“Jpnes, you are gigantic.” This was Ruskin 
apostrophizing Burne Jones as an artist. 

From Little Holland House my father started 
on a trip to Norway, and he wrote in his Letter- 
Diary 

Started from Hull on July 23rd. Saw E. on 
board the little New Holland Steamer, and 
waved my handkerchief as both our boats were 
moving off : watched ^ho two lights of Spurn 
Point till they became one star and then faded 
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away.’: Next day very fine but in the night 
towards qiorning storm arose and our topma^lt 
was firokeh biF. I stood next morning a long 
time by the cabin door and watched the ^een 
sea looking like a mountainous country, ^ ofiF 
waves w|th foam at the top looking like snowy 
mduntaina bounding the scene; one great wave, 
»green 'Shining, past with all its crests smoking 
high ^p beside the vessel.* As I stood there 
came a. sudden hurricane and roared drearily in 
the funnel for twenty seconds and past away. 

Christiansand. Went up into the town and 
saw the wooden houses. 

Aagust \st. Christiania. Magnificent seas 
on the way here. At Christiansand called on a 
Mr. Murch, and the Frau Murch gave me a 
splendid bouquet of flowers: arrived here at 6 
this afternoon. I write this at the house of Mr. 
Crowe, consul, looking over the Sound—very 
pretty in the evening light. Am not quite 
certain whether I shall join Barrett and the other. 

August 2nd. Christiania. I let Barrett and 
Tweedie go by themselves to Bergen. I am 

1 They couch’d their spears and prick’d their steeds, and thus, 
Their plumes driv’n backward by the wind they made 
In moving, all together down upon him 
Bare, as a wild wave in the wide North-sea, 

Green-glimmering toward the summit, bears, with all 
Its stormy crests that smoke against the skies, 

€)own on a bark, and overbears the bark, 

And him that helms it, so they overbore 
Sir Lancelot and his charger. * 
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starting tCMky to see the Riukan Foss with Mr. 
Woodntlly a very quiet sensible man, and we shall 
takd our: tiine. I have had great Idndness from 
the Crbwcs. Yesterday a Norwegian introduced 
himself at the hotel, and began to spout my own 
verses to me; and I likewise rather to my annoy¬ 
ance found myself set down in the Christiania 
papers as “ Den beromte engelske Digter.”, 

I have seen the Riukan Foss. Magnificent 
power of water; weird blue light behind the fall. 

On his return the Frederick Maurices visited 
us at Farringford. Mr. Maurice read family 
prayers in the morning, and my mother notes : 
“ A. rejoiced as much as I did in his reading— 

‘ the most earnest and holiest reading,’ A. said, 

‘ he had ever heard.’ ” 

In the evenings my father recited his new 
poems “The Grandmother” and “Sea Dreams,”^ 
saying that the rascal in “ Sea Dreams ” was 
drawn from a man who had grossly cheated him 
in' early life. Mr. Maurice was charmed with • 
the place: 

Groves of pine on either hand, 

To break the blast of winter, stand ; 

And further on, the hoary Channel 
Tumbles a billow on chalk and sand. 

If his doctrine had been somewhat more 
within ordinary comprjeh^nsion, my &ther was 

^ Pint published in Jan. t86o. 
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of opinion that he would have taken his place as 
foremost thinker among the Churchmen of our. 
timej Consequently the following dedication of 
Maurice’s Theolo^al Essays gave him great 
pleasure. 

My dear Sir, 

' I have maintMned in these Essays that a 
Yheology #hich does not correspond to the deepest 
thoughts and feelings of human beings cannot be a true 
Theolc^. Your writings have taught me to enter into 
many of these thoughts and feelings. Will you forgive 
me the presumption of offering you a book which at 
least acknowledges them and does them homage ? 

As the hopes which I have expressed in this volume 
are more likely to be fulfilled to our children than to 
ourselves, I might perhaps ask you to accept it as a 
present to one of your name, in whom you have given 
me a very sacred interest.' Many years, I trust, will 
elapse, before he knows that there are any controversies 
in the world into which he has entered. Would to 
God that in a few more he may find that they have 
ceased! At all events, if he should look into these 
Essays, they may tell him what meaning some of thfe 
former generation attached to words, which will be 
familiar and dear to his generation, and to those that 
follow his, how there were some who longed that the 
bells of our churches might indeed 

Ring out the darkness of the land. 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, 

Yours very truly and gratefully, 

’ • F. D. Maurice. 

I See p. 167. 
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Two ideas which Maurice expressed my 
.father would quote with approhation, that the 
“real Hdl was the absence of God from the 
human soul, and that all religions seemed to 
him to be imperfect manifestations of the true 
Christianity.” 

I remember too his reading with admiration 
this passage from Maurice’s friendship of Books*. 
“ If I do not give you extracts from any of 
Milton’s specially controversial writings, it is 
not tha.tH^ wish to pass them over because the 
conclusions in them are often directly opposed to 
mine, for I think that I have learnt most from 
those that are so.” 

Oct. 4/4. “ To-day,” my mother says, “ A. 

took a volume of the Morte d^Arthur and read a 
noble passage about the battle with the Romans. 
He went to meet Mr. and Mrs. Roebuck at 
dinner at Swainston : and the comet was grand, 
with Arcturus shining brightly over the nucleus. 
At dinner he said he must leave the table to look 
at it and they all followed. They saw Arcturus 
seemingly dance as if mad ^ when it passed out of 
the comet’s tail. He said of the comet’s tail, ‘ It 
is like a besom of destruction sweeping the sky.’ ” 
When he returned next night he “ observed the 
comet from his platform,* and, when he came 
down to tea, read some Paradise Last.'* 

1 Alluded to in “Harold.” 

* The platform on the to{l of the house was a ^vourith place 
with him at night, and there he continually observed the surs. 
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Oct* MeTe»d aloud “The Rape of the 

Lock,” doted the marvellous skill of many 
of the couplets. 

N,ovm 6 er. My father writes : “ I have just 
seen Ruskin; he slays that the Signor’s (G. F. 
Watts’) portrait of me is the grandest thing he 
has seen in that lin^ but so he said of (Woolner’s) 
bust.”* 

During these last months of the year he was 
full of the Queen’s wise proclamation to India 
after the transference of the government from the 
Company to the Crown. The Indian Mutiny 
had stirred him to the depths. 

Letters from the Rev. B. fowett 

Dec. 1858. 

Dear Mrs. Tennyson, 

We shall long remember your kind hospitality, 
which made the Easter Vacation a very happy time to us. 

You asked me whether I could suggest any subjects 
for poetry. I have been so presumptuous as to think 
of some. I don’t believe that poetical feeli^s and" 
imagery on subjects can ever be exhausted. That is 
only a fancy which comes over us when our minds are 
dry or in moments of depression. This generation is 
certainly more poetical and imaginative than the last, 
and perhaps in spite of the critics the next may be more 
poetical than our own. 

And as to the critics their power is not really great. 
Waggenp-loads of them are lighting fires every week or 
on their way to the grocers. ^ ^ 

^ Now in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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I often fancy that the critical form of modern litera¬ 
ture is like the rhetorical one which ov^lud ancient 
literature and will be regarded as that is, at its true worth 
in after times. One drop of natural feeling in poetry or 
the true statement of a su^le new fact is dready felt to 
be of more value than all the critics put together. 

I suggested “ old age ” to Mr. Tennyson, a sort of 
“In Memoriam” over a lost child, wandering in soothing 
strains over all the thoughts and feelings of the aged. 
It always seems to me that “ old age ” has been badly 
treated by poets notwithstanding Bums’ beautiful ballad. 
Its beauty, its sadness, its peace, its faded experience of 
life are good elements of poetry. An old lady once 
said to.me simply, “The spirits of my children 

always seem tB hover about me.” ^ Might not some- 
'^ing of the kind be expressed in verse r If it could, 
like “ The May Queen,” it would touch the chords of 
many hearts. 

The 2 Sam. xix. 34, 35 is to me a very affecting 

I wish Mr. Tennyson could be persuaded to put the 
“ Dogma of Immortality ” to verse, not the fanciful 
ho^ of Immortality from “ recollections of childhood,” 
nor the conceptions of a future life derived from the 
imagery of Scripture such as are common in devotional 
poetry, but an heroic. measure suited to manly minds 
embodying the deep ethical feeling which convinces us 
that the end of the Maker though dark is not here. 
I believe such a poem might be a possession for the 
world and better (what a bathos!) than ten thousand 
sermons. 

Subjects like blackberries seem to me capaj)le of 

^ My father had heard thhi (dying before, and it was the'germ of 
“ The Grandmother.” 
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being gathered ofF every hedge. (That shows the 
folly of suggesting what anybody can find for themselves ^ 
anywhere.) I do not see why the Greek Mythol<^ ’ 
might not be Ae subject of a pwm; not Wordsworth’s 
“ Lively Grecian,” but such as it is in the philosophi<^ 
idea of it as the twilight of the human mind, which 
lingers still among forms of sense and is unable to 
pierce them. 

• Have not many sciences such as Astronomy or 
Geology a side of feeling which is poetry? No right 
touches ordinary persons so much as a starlight night. 

I think you once said to me that “Whole philo¬ 
sophies might be contrined in a line of verse.” Is it 
not true also that whole periods of history, seen by the 
light of modem ideas, admit of being described in 
short passages of poetry? Representative men such as 
Charlemagne or Hildebrand seem to me safer than 
•the shadowy personages of the legends of romance. 
The Coronation of Charlemagne, and the scene of 
Hildebrand and the Emperor might help to form the 
situation. New friends or Ibes with old faces might 
occasionally peep out. 

A representative from one of the Monastic orders 
similar in idea to St. Simeon Stylites and to be called St, 
Francis of Assisi, more Christian and less barbarous, 
would perhaps be possible. 

Painters like to teach new lessons in nature. The 
successive phases of the human mind in different ages 
are subjects for poetry even more than for philosophy. 
Might not the poet teach many lessons of that sort, 
not in the aesthetical, artistic manner of Goethe but 
with simpler English poetic feeling ? 

Now I have srid enough foolish things and will 
conclude. You vdll do me* a great favour if you 
will let me know of any books that I can send Mr. 
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Tennyson whidi you tlunk may be useful 6r suggestive. 

^ AlmoM anytMiig can be got here, or if you will tell me 
" the subjects, I can find the books. 

I hold most strongly that it is the duty of every one 
who has the good fortime to know a man of genius, to 
do any trifling service they can to lighten his work. 

X will vmte to Mr. Tennyson in a few days. 
Remember me to him and 

Believe me most truly yours, 

B. JOWETT. 

Bail. Coll. 

Dec. I 2 thy 1858. 

Dear Mrs. Tennyson, 

1 cannot but feel greatly ashamed of my 
ii^ratitude and disrespect in not having answered your 
last kind letter which gave me great pleasure at the 
tilthe I receive it. I believe that ingratitude is not the < 
real cause (for that I could not possibly feel) but 
inveterate indolence about cert^n things, among which 
I fear come some of the duties of friendship. 

You return me good for evil by sending me the 
two sweet letters of the children; which I recc^nize as 
most genuine productions. Give my love to the two 
^‘little birds.” Lionel’s epistle especially is just ‘a 
picture of a child’s nund. 

I hope Mr. Tennyson is well and has good success 
in his great work.^ Authors great and sm^l have 
some trials in common and some joys when a “ book is 
born into the world.” 

I think I have read somewhere a description of 
Burns’ wife and child coming to meet him when he was 
in a sort of ecstasy, **with the tears rolling doVm his 
cheeks,” writing “Tam.9^ Shanter” at the ride of a 

» The of the King.” 
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stream.. That must be a great alleviation. I am sure 
it is only success (in the higher sense) and not retigna- 
tion or jAilosophy that can make an author happy. * 
I do not doubt that the world will be charmed with 
the •“ Arthur Idylls.” No malice will be able to 
prevent people from seeing that they are most beautifbl 
poems. I have more hetitation (shall I go on ?) a^ut 
the other poem reacting the clerk and wife,^ and 
could wish that the fortunes of it were tried alone so as 
not to interfere with the good-uill towards “ Arthur.” 

The scene and the satirical passage appear to me 
the doubtful points. It seems to me quite as fine as 
the “ Idylls,” but I speak with reference to its effect 
on the public. 

You told me that I might suggest to you any 
subjects that I dreamed of. Did I mention “ Jupiter 
Olympius,” the statue of Phidias ? The subject could 
partly be the Olympic games and the interest the 
Classical Greek feeling of the poem. But now I want 
to suggest something that would “ express the thoughts 
of many hearts,” which I must always think to be the 
highest excellence of poetry, and afford a solace where 
it is much needed. The subject I mean is “ In 
Memoriam ” for the dead in India. It might be done 
so as to include some scenes of Cawnpore and Luck¬ 
now ; or quite amply and slightly, “ Relatives in 
India,” the scheiMn^ and hopings and im^ni^s 
about them, and the fatal missive suddenly announcing 
their death. They leave us in the fairness and innocence 
of youth, with nothing but the vision of their childhood 
and boyhood to look rack upon, and return no more.^ 
Perhaps you know what sets my thoughts uTOn this, 
the dtath of my dear brother, the second who has died 
in India. It matters nothiipg to the world, for they 
1 « Sea Dreahw.” 
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had, nave? tl» cf»p<artunity of distingui8lwa|g^^<5p?clv% 
but it a great deal to me. Thef ^y»i^ 

good dinntetitted fellows, most unselfish in thdr ivajrs, 
and as graiel^ ^to me for what I did for them when 
they were boy^ ^ if it had been yesterday. I like to 
think of them in the days of their youth busying 
themselves with engineering which was their great 
amusement. They were wonderfully attached to each 
other. The younger one especially, who died fir^ 
about five years ago, was one or the sweetest dispositions 
I ever knew. 

If I did not venture to look upon you and Mr. 
Tennyson as something like fnends, I should not 
venture to trouble you with this sorrow about persons 
whom you have never seen or heard of. 

I hope to have the pleasure of coming to see you 
about the 6 th or yth of January for a few days. But 
I could come at any other time if more convenient. 

Ever tndy yours, B. Jowett. 

1859 

The sudden death of Henry Hallam was a 
great grief to my fathjpr, for, the historian had 
been a good friend through ^iirty years. On 
hearing of Mr. Hallam’s read some 

^ In Memoriam ” aloud and/m^^i^t on those 
passages which most moved 'him: Generally 
when he was asked to read the poem he would 
• “ It breaks me down, I cannot.” 
In the sjptihg of the year the four “ Idylls qf the 
J 0 n|i^ 5 <Ei^” “Vivieii,'* “Elaine,” “Guine- 
l^e,” were prepared publication. * 
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? “Boadicea” was also written, the metre 
being “an echo of the metre in the ‘Atys’ of. 
Catullus ” : ^ he wished that it were musically 
annotated so that it might be read with proper 
quantity and force. 

“ Riflemen, Form ! ” appeared in May in the 
Times after the outbreak of war between France, 
Piedmont, and Austria; when more than one 
power seemed to be prepared to take the offensive 
against England ; and it rang like a trumpet-call 
through the length and breadth of the Empire. 
It so happened that three days later an order from 
the War Office came out, approving of the forma¬ 
tion of Volunteer rifle corps. To Colonel Richards, 
who was one of the prominent promoters of the 
movement, my father wrote : “ I must heartily 
congratulate you on your having been able to do 
so much for your country ; and I hope that you 
will not cease from your labours until it is the law 
of the land that every male child in it shall be 
trained to the use of «irms.” On the same day 
that “Riflemen, Forml” was forwarded for 
publication, the^ proofs of the last “Idyll” 
(“ Elaine ”)||ljPlnally corrected for press.* 

1 A. T. MS. .r- 

* Mr. Coventry Pitmore wrote to my father in May 1859 t “It 
will please you to hear that * Riflemen, Form ! ’ is being respond^ 
to. I hear that four hundred clerks of the War Office alone 
have at once answered to the Government invitattnO, and on my 
proposing thsft our department should send a cottdngent, almost 
every nun in the place put his niunc down, although a large cost 
will be incurred, and we are nearly.siU poor. Jf things dirough 
the country at that rate, there never Wl! be an invasion.' 
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He zn^e too a song for sailors : 

yuck Tar. {Unpublished) 

They say some foreign powers have laid their 
, he^S together 

To break the pride of Britain, and bring hey 
on her knees, 

There’s a treaty, so they tell us, of some dis- 
, honest fellows 

To break the noble pride , of the Mistress of 
the Seas. 

Up, Jack Tars, and save us ! 

The whole world shall not brave us ! 

Up and save the pride of the Mistress of 
the Seas ! 


We quarrel here at home, and they plot against 
us yonder. 

They will not let an honest Briton sit at home 
at ease : 

Up, Jack Tars, my hearties ! at^ the d —1 take 
the parties ! 

Up and save the pride of the Mistress of the 
Seas ! 

Up, Jack Tars, and save us ! 

The whole world shall not brave us.! 

Up and save the pride of the Mistress of 
the Seas! 
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The lasses and the little ones. Jack Tars, they 
look to you! 

The despots over yonder, let ’em do whatc’er 
. they please! 

God bless the litde isle where a man may still 
be true ! 

God bless the noble isle that is Mistress of the 
Seas ! 

Up, Jack Tars, and save us ! 

The whole world shall not brave us ! 

If yo« will save the pride of the Mistress 
of the Seas. 

In Once a Week^ July i6th, was published 
“ The Grandmother’s Apology ” with a beautiful 
* illustration by Millais. 

With a view to some new “Idylls of the 
King” my father was studying “Pelleas and 
Ettarre ” and “ La belle Isoude ” ; and, after 
working at those already in print, went for a 
holiday in August with Mr. Palgrave to Portugal. 


My father's ktter-diary. Journey to Portugal 
with F. T. Palgrave and F. C. Grove} 

August i6th. Radley’s Hotel, Southampton. 
Have been over the Vectis, the name of the 
vesseJl, not Tagus, Tagus being repaired, or 
runtihig alternately with the Vectis. She is very 

1 Eldest son of Judge Sir W. Grove. 
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prettily got up and painfe^^ and apparently 
•scrupulously clean. Brookflera* keeps up my 
spi^ by wonderful tales, puns, etc. I find that 
neither Palgrave nor Grove wants to move 
except as I will and they are quite content to 
remain at Cintra. 

August lyth. Have passed a night somewhat 
broken by railway whistles. 

[This—^writes Palgrave —vras Tennyson’s second voyage 
far aal know) of more than Channel length. It was strange, 
that sensation of the little moving island, the vessel which was 
bridging for us the ocean between England and Iberia: “like 
a world hung in space,” as Tennyson called it. Tennyson’s 
flow and fertility in anecdote, such as I have elsewhere tried to 
sketch it, was wonderful. 

No need to dwell on the few incidents which broke the 
pleasant monotony of the voyage: porpoises plunging and re¬ 
appearing round the ship, like black wheels ploughing the gray- 
blue waters : small whales spouting their fountains on the near 
horizon : the meridian observations j the rocks of Ushant; the 
beacon light on Finistcrre; I name them only because of the 
vivid interest with which they were studied by Tennyson. 
But we desired nothing better than the far niente of those 
cloudless days. Presently, however, that craving for “the 
palms and temples of the South ” which he was never to gratify, 
fell upon Tennyson j and he began to long in vain to push 
onward to Teneriffe.] 

August 7 .\st, Braganza Hotel, Lisbon. Just 
arrived at Lisbon and settled at the Br^anza 
Hotel after a very prosperous voyage tho’ with a 

^ Brookfield had come to see hu friends off from Southampton. 
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good deal of rolling. We merely touched at 
Vigo which lool^ fruitful, rolled up in a hot 
mist, and saw Opprto from the sea, looking very 
white in a fat port-wine country. It is here just 
as hot as one wonld wish it to be but not at all 
too hot. There was a vast deal of mist and fog 
all along the coast as we came. Lisbon I have 
pot yet seen except from the sea, and it does not 
equal expectation as far as seen.^ Palgrave and 
Grove have been helpful and pleasant companions, 
and so far all has gone well. We shall go to 
Cintra either to-morrow or next day. It is said 
to be Lisbon’s Richmond and rather cockney tho’ 
high and cool. The man who is landlord here 
is English and an Englishman keeps the hotel at 
• Cintra. I hope with good hope that I shall not 
be pestered with the plagues of Egypt. I cannot 
say whether we shall stick at Cintra or go 
further on. Brookfield gave a good account of 
the cleanliness of Seville. 

August 2yd. Cintra. We drove over Lisbon 
yesterday in a blazing heat and saw the Church 
of St. Vincent, and the Botanical Gardens where 
palms and prickly pears and huge cactuses were 
growing, and enormous oleanders covered all 
over with the richest red blossom, and I thought 
of our poor one at Farringford that won t blossom. 
There were two strange barbaric statues at the 
gate, of the garden, which were dug up on the 
top of a hill in Portugal: some call them 

^ Except the conventV:luipel at Belem. 
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, and tht <C^untry dry, 
interesting. Cintra dis- 
sight, and ^perhaps will 
, tho* to iiuthern eyes 
its ^jvter green gfo|^ in contrast to the 
l^ren look of the landscape, it must 
Rlok v<^ loyely. I climbed with Grove to the 
d^Moorish^ooking castle on the top of the 
IpiEllf, -^hich is being repaired, and which has 
giteways fronted wttii tiles in pattern ; these 
gates l^k like those, in the illustrated Arabian 
oi Lane.^ 

’ August z6th. It is, I think, now decided that 
wc are to gO’pn to Cadiz and Seville on the 2 nd, 
apd then to Gibrf^ltar and possibly to Tangiers, 
^^bly to;^;|l«i^^ and Granada. The King’s 
Chanibcrlalo nil-i^und me out by my name ; 
his name> is tho^^l^arquis of Figueros or some 
such iound; and yesterday even the Duke of 
Si^ddanba^came into the saf/e d manger, described 
himself as ** hai||^fought under the great Duke, 
and having two and forty combats and 

successful in aHpl^liaymg noarried two English 
wives, both perf^t women,” etc., and ended 
with seizing ttiy hind and crying out “Who 

!!Z%» the; tliepSsw Uw Be; of Applet. 
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does' Eto B Mii ftroet laureate } . 1 am 

the continue pretty'well 

like the place' mudi 
better is A visit to SantaTem 

(the city of ch|iv|ntsj ^|ijgreatly enjoyed. 

[The town itsdf proved a Ifl^b^nth of narrow and filtiiy 
streets, thou^ h«re s|so were n^u^ large ecclesiastical htdl# 
Ings, ending in i vasi ruined csu^ which from an imnieiiK 
height commanded tl|e river raSey. Here m two (fbr'our 
pleasant comrade had now left us) sat long, and teneath us saw 
miles on miles of level land, forest and vineyard dottdft widi 
unknown vilb^es, and lighted up by the long curves of tte 
Tagus. This undoubtedly is one of the great'panoramic 
landscapes of Europe, and 1 suppose the least visited. New 
the city, thorny lines of glaucous aloe, here and there throwing 
out lofty flk)wer-«tcms, ran up the hill-sides planted thidt with 
olive-trees, beneath which the sun now cast down long separate 
shadows, and illuminated the Tagus flowing right below our 
eyes between wide tawny sandbanks to the deepest fold of its 
green and sinuous channel.^] 

Sept. 2nd. Lisbon. The hett^ and the flies 
and the fleas and one thing pr Another haye 
'decided us to return by the bpat to Southampton 
which starts from this place on the 7 ^* 
propose on arriving at Southampton to p^s 
on to Lyndhurst to spend two or three days in 
the Forest. 

[Oar visit, we gradually found, wi|^ii 0 t at the most lavour- 
able season: the hdds browned and burnt by heat, the 
mosquitoes afflicting. Against the latter, Tennyson had 

» Palgna^e M8.. 
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piwiaea. niiii»c»!l, (first o>ntrive(4 1 

bdiisvt^ ^ Asia ln^nor, during the 

night-ttine)*: a ’sh«^forimd ll^ ’a largd ba|^ ending in 
a muslin canopy^;:'iimich ^ diMen4e4 by a cane circle, and 
hung; upwai^ to acceitamowtf h^id and shoulders, ^om a* nail 
which I tbdlk the freedom to irW Into his bedroom wall. Into 
tliiii shellM: the o^upant crept by a narrow sheet-hmnel, which 
his closed tuiisting j and once in, he was unable to light a 
mat^ outside fr>r fear lest the action should set the muslin oik 
fire« Hence x) 4 e night Tennyson, able to command the bell, 
summoned |^"^}M^ter. I brought him in through my (con- 
tigupi^'.Jppi^j^|t^ a light; and the man’s terror at the 
ghost, looking spectral within its white 
CaBBf i»j^ is^"^hpghtful. He almost ran off. But I think that 
alTOT^ip^ ;^jj(^ence Tennyson abandoned the tent and took 
his^<^t^^|W|;,.^S^ly preteoi^ng to wish that he had a little baby 
in as a, whiter and more tempting morsel to the 

insej^lfW^. ' 

More serious than tha mosqi^ito was the sun. This so 
wrought upon and disturbed Tennyson, in a manner with 
which many English travellers to Italy during the heat will be 
unpleasantly familiar, th^t he now began gravely to talk about 
leaving his bones by the side of the great novelist Fielding, 
who died and was buried at Lisbon in 1754.^] 

Sept. 11th. Southampton. Arrived, and going 
on to-ittorrow to Lyndhurst, where I shall stop 
two or three days, then I am going bn to 
Cambridge with Palgrave from a longing desire 
that I have to be there once more. 

Crown Hotel, Lyndhurst. Palgrave has been 
as kind to me as a brother, and far more useful 
than a valet ot cburier, doing everything. His 

* Pal^ve MS. 
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father is away at %>a, he (|*al^rave) is horrified 
at being alofi^ I gave him h||«^of^.his Ixang 
with me, till his father returnil and I do not 
therefore like to leave him. 

Sept. 2oM. C|mbridge. I have been 8p(§nd- 
ing the evening with my old tobacconist in 
whose house I ufied to lodge, and to-morrow 1 
,am to dine with Macmillan. I admire Jesus 
Chapel which is more like a Church than a 
Chapel. 

[Palgrave writes : Cambridge was in Lpi^ but 

Munro, the great Latin scholar, and W. G. Chrk,.^^ ^^plfm- 
ing and gay, and unforeseeing the shadow dcstin^- ^ eclipse 
his later days, feasted usj welcoming Tennyson a^in 
back to Trinity. He showed me, With pithoa 
memories distant and dear^ Arthur Ffallam’s. ropwr^j the 
“ Backs,” to which Oxford (he would have it) “has no rival, 
and the curious Jacobean brickwork of Queens’ College, where 
in his time the “ Combination room ” had yet a sanded floor, 
and the table was set handsomely forth with long “church¬ 
wardens.”] 

In the autumn my father returned to Farring- 
ford and entertained the American statesman, 
Charles Sumner. In November he was reading 
with intense interest an early copy of Darwin s 
Origin of Species^ sent him by his own desire; 
and was finishing his “Tithonus,” which he 
forwarded to Thackeray for the Comhill Maga¬ 
zine'.^ A letter came from Charles Kingsley: 


t February^ i860. 
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Evsrsley, 1859. 

MY DXAK XewMVsON) 

I ^#rote Frasery September 1850, a review 

^pcdally of “ In Memortam.” I am now 
1^. |ubh^ a set of Miscellanies and thcnight of 
inclu<^% that review. But when I read it through I 
thought 1 ought to ask your leave. I felt it almc«t too 
pers^al toiirard you in its expre»ion of admiration and 
gratitude for your influence, and in its expression about* 
" In Memoriam.” It was necessary to be so then; for, 
wlule penny-a-liners were talking vulgar and unkind 
personalities, I felt, bound to tell all whom I could make 
listen, wh^ a ^bit.l^an and a Christian ought to think 
of you ai^ ’ work; but I am not sure that you 
would like'all K' .ij|^id there republished now that the 
bulfole b over. Win you say “Yes” or “No”? and 
if you vdll say “ Yes,** you will deeply gratify me ; for 
I wish to leave behind me some record of what I owe 
you. Pray remember me to Mrs. Tennyson and to 
your children, whom I do not know alas! I seem 
destined never to see you. Here I live, as busy as a 
bee in my parish, and never leave home but for urgent 
business. 

Believe me your devoted C. Kingsley. 


Soon after this the Kingsleys paid us a. visit. 
“Charles Kingsley,” so my father told me, 
“talked as usual on all sorts of topics and 
walked hard up and down the study for hours 
smoking furiously, and affirming that tobacco 
was the only thing that kept his nerves quiet.” 
Aniong the topics discussed were the “ Idylls ” 
which Kingsley admired only less than “In 

s&t 
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Memoriam.” Ten thousand copies had been 
sold in the first week of publication, and hundred^ 
more were selling monthly. The reviews that 
were best in my father’s estimation appeardd^ 
in the Spectator^ me Edinburgh and the Q^rterfy^ 
the last by Mr. Gladstone.* 


Letters to and firm friends about the " Idylis ” 

Frm Henry W. Longfellow 

My dear Mr. Tennyson, 

I have requested my publishers in London, 
Messrs. Routledge, to send you a copy of a translation 
of the Divina Cmmedia, which I have had the temerity 
to make, and which they are now publishing. In tm 
notes I have taken the liberty to quote your beautiful 
song of Fortune (from “Enid”), and also part of 
“ Ulysses,” at wlucl^ I hope, you will not be displeased, 
as you are in very good company. Many thanks for 
.your kind letter aclmowledging the (Red Indian) ftd 
stone pipe of peace. To a civilized human beii^ 1 
fancy it can never be of any practical use. But it is 
pretty,' and has a certiun value as coming from thoK 
far-away Western mountiuns. 

Always TWth great r^ard yours truly, 
Henry W. Longfellow. 


> For chapter on the “Idylli,** tee vol. iii. p. 155. 
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From W. M. Thackeray 


Folkestokb, September. 

36 Okslow Square, October. 

My dear Old Alfred, 

I owe you a letter of happiness and thanks. 
Sir, klnmt three weeks ago, when I was ill in bed,. 
I read' the “Idylls of the King,” and I thought, 
“ Oh 1 must write to him now, for this pleasure, this 
delight, this splendour of happiness which I have been 
enjoyinjg.” But I should have blotted the sheets, ’tis 
ill writii^ on one’s back. The letter full of gratitude 
never went as far as the post-office and how comes it 
now? 


D’abord, a bottle of claret. (The landlord of the 
hotel asked me down to the cellar and treated me.) 
Then afterwards sitting here, an old magazine, Fraser's 
Magazine, 1850, and I come on a poem out of “The 
Princess” which says “I hear the horns of Elfland 
blowing, blowing,” no, it’s “ the horns of Elfland faintly 
blowing ” (I have been into my bedroom to fetch my 
pen and it has made that blot), and, reading the lines, 
which only one man in the world could write, I thought • 
about the other horns of Elfland blowing in full strength, 
and Arthur in gold armour, and Guinevere in gold hair, 
and all those knights and heroes and beauties and 
purple landscapes and misty gray lakes in which you 
have made me live. They seem like facts to me, since 
a^ut three weeks ago (three weeks or a month was 
it?J when I read the book. It is on the table yonder, 
tmd 1 don’t like, somehow, to disturb it, but the delight 
End gratitude! You have made me as happy as I was as a 
child with the Arabian Nights, every step 1 have walked 
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in Elfland has been a sort of Paradise to me. (The 
landlc»rd gave two bottles of his claret and I think J 
drank the most) and here I have been lying back in the 
chsur and thinking of those delightful “Idylls,” my 
thoughts being turned to you: what could I do but 
be grateful to that surprising genius which has m|4e 
me so happy? Do you understand that what I mean 
is ail true and that I should break out were you sitting 
•opposite with a pipe in your mouth ? Gold and purple 
and diamonds, 1 say, gentlemen and glory and love 
and honour, and if you haven’t given me all these why 
should I be in such an ardour of gratitude? But I 
have had out of that dear book the greatest delight that 
has ever come to me since I was a young man; to 
write and think about it makes me almost young, and 
this I suppose is what I’m doing, like an after-dinner 
speech. 

P.S. I thought the “ Grandmother ” quite as fine. 
How can you at 50 be doing things as well as at 35 ? 

October i 6 th. (I should think six weeks after the 
writing of the above.) 

The rhapsody of gratitude was never sent, and for a 
peculiar reason; just about the time of writing I came 
to an arrangement with Smith and Elder to edit their 
’new magazine, and to have a contribution from T. 
was the publishers’ and editor’s highest ambition. But 
to ask a man for a favour, and to praise and bow 
down before him in the same page seemed to be so like 
hypocrisy, that I held my hand, and left this note m 
my desk, where it has been lying during a little French 
Italian-Swiss tour which my girls and their papa have 
been making. 

Meanwhile S. E. and Co. have been making their 
own proposals to you, and you have replied not favour¬ 
ably I am sorry to hear: but now there is no reason 
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fllicmld not have my homages, uid I am just 
t|8 >lfor the ** IdyUs," and love and admire them 

juBt |Uii^uch« as J did two months ago when I be^n to 
wrke^^ ardour ciu%t and gratitude. If you 
can’t write fw us y<m cau’t. ,If you can by chance 
sbme day, and hel^an Mend* how pleased and 
happy 1 ^^1 be! Tins hdWj^y^ must be left to fate 
and your conveni«ice : Idoif^&tend to give up hope, 
bUt/’Secept die goCiii fortune if it comes. 1 see one, 
tW 0 i tluee quaiterhes idvertiKed tOKiay, as all bringing 
laorehl to laureatus.^ will not reAise the private 
tn^te of an cdd fdend» will he ? You don’t know how 
pleased the girls wiu*e at Kendngton t’other day to hear 
you quote their father’s little verses, and he too I dare¬ 
say was not disgusted. He sends you and yours his 
v^ best regards in this most heartfelt and artless 
(note of admiration) ! 

Always yours, my dear Alfred, 

W. M. Thackeray. 


To W. M. Thackeray 

Farrxnoford. 

My dear Thackeray, 

Should I not have answered you ere 
this 6th of November? surely: what excuse? 
noiu; that I know of: except indeed, that 
perhaps your very generosity and boundlessness 
of approval made me in a measure shamefaced. 
1. coidd scarcely accept it, being, I fancy, a 
modest man, ana always more or 1^ doubtful of 
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my own efforts in any line. But I may tell you 
that your little note gave me more pleasure man 
all tne journals-And monthlies and quarterlies 
which have come across me : not so much from; 
your being the Oreat Novelist I hope as from 
your being my g|>od old friend, or perhaps from 
your being both of thea^ in one. Well, let it be. 
4 have b^n ransacking all sorts of old albums 
and scrap books l^ut cannot find anything worthy 
sending you. tlnfortunaiely before your letter 
arrived I had agreed to give Macmillan the only 
available poem I had by me [“Sea Dreams”].^ 
I don’t think he would have got it (for I dislike 
publishing in magazines) except tliat he had 
come to visit me in my Island, and was sitting 
and blowing his weed vis-^-vis. I am sorry that 
you have engaged for any quantity of money to 
let your brains be sucked periodically by Smith, 
Elder & Co.: not that I don’t like Smith who 
seems from the very little I have seen of him 
liberal and kindly, but that so great an artist as 
•you are should go to work after this fashion. 
Whenever you feel your brains as the “remainder 
biscuit,” or indeed whenever you will, come 
over to me and take a blow on these downs 
where the air as Keats said is “ worth sixpence a 
pint,” and bring your girls too. 

Yours always, A. Tennyson. 


• ‘»'I1thonu»” w«t tent to Thtckentf for the CtrnUU, 
February, iSte. 
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From the DtAe of Ar^U 


London, ^uly ij^hy 1859. 

My deaA Mr. Tennyson, 

I think my prediction is coming true, that 
yO’iWr ** Idylls of the King ” will be understood and 
adhui^ by many who are incapable of understanding 
sdlil appreciating many of your other works. 

Macaulay is certainly not a man incapable of under- 
standii^ anything but I knew that his tastes in p<»try 
were so formed in another line that I considered him a 
go^ test, and three days ago I gave him “ Guinevere.” 

The result has been as I expected, that he has been 
delighted with it. He told me that he had been ^eatly 
moved by it, and admired it exceedingly, Altho’ by 
practice and disposition he is eminently a critic, he did 
not find one single fault. Yesterday I gave him the 
“ Maid of Astolat ” with which he was delighted also. 

I hear the article in tile Edin. Review is not to 
contain much criticism, it consists to a great extent of 
long extracts. But I have not seen it myself, nor am I 
sure who wote k. 

How are you standing this tropical heat, and Mrs. 
Tennyson ? I-et us have a good account of yoiirselves. 

This Peace is abominable, and you should be 
perpetually, telescow in hand, watching for the 
“ liberator of Italy,” who has prodaimed to his soldiers 
that he stops because the contest is no longer in the 
inten^sts of France I 

Yours most sincerely, Argyll. 
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1^ Duke of Argyll 

• Farrinoford, 

Monday^ July i8M, 1859. 

MV DEAR Duke, 

Doubtless Macaulay’s good opinion is 
^wostlr having and I am grateful to you for letting 
me know it, but this time I intend to be thick- 
skinned ; nay, I scarcely believe that I should 
ever feel very deeply the pen-punctures of those 
parasitic aninaalcules of the press, if they kept 
themiselves to what I write, and did not glance 
spitefully and personally at myself. I hate spite. 
« « « « « « 

Yours ever, A. Tennyson. 

Best remembrances to the Duchess. 


From the Rev. B. Jowett 

19 GtoucRSTBR Terrace, 
July 17th, 1859. 

My dear Tennyson, 

Thank you many times for your last: I have 
read it through with the greatest delight, the “ Mwd of 
i^olat ” tmee over, and it rii^ in my ears. “ The 
Lily Maid” seems to me the rairest, purest, sweetest 
loye^poem in the English language. I have not seen 
any qiticisms nor do I care about them. It mdvas me 
like ^ love of Juliet in Shakespeare (though that is 
not. altc^ther p^lel), and I do not doubt whatever 
T. 11 289 u 
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opinions are o^resaed about it that it will in a few years 
be above cridasm. 

There are hundreds and hundreds of all a^es (and 
men as well as women^ who, although they mve not 
died for love fhave no intention of doing so), will find 
there a sort of ideal consolation of thdr own troubles 
and remembrances. 

Of the other poems I admire ** Vivien ” the most 
(t^ naiiihty one), wluch seems to me a wm'k ofi 
vilxtiderfid power and skill. 

It is most elegant and fiindful. 1 am not surprised 
at .your Ddilah reducing the wise man, she is quite 
eqi^ to it. 

The allegory in the distance greatly strengthens^ also 
elevatest the meaning of the poem. 

1 shall not bore you with criticisms. It struck me 
what a great number of lines— 

He makes no friends, who never made a foe —^ 

Then trust me not at all, or all in all— 

will pass current on the lips of men, which I always 
re^d as a great test of excellence, for it is saying the 
thing that everybody feels. 

I am sure that the “Grandmother” is a most* 
exquidte thing. 

Ji hope you will find rest after toil and listen to the 
voias that says “ Rejoice, Rejoice.” 

Next we» I shdl probably be in London. I am ■ 
afraid that I shall not m able to manage going abroad. 
But t should like to come and locit in upon you if you 
are at any house where it would Be convenient to you 
to see me. 

^ Thii line my father generally wrote in aat^graph albums. 
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With most Idod r^[ards to Mrs. Tennyson snd loTe 
to tlM children. 

Believe me ever most truly yours, 

B. JOWITT. 

From Arthur H. Clough 

Council Orncs, 
i8rA Jufyy 1859. 

Dear Mrs. Tennyson, 

The Welsh books appeared suddenly one 
morning, by whaf agency I do not know, and I have 
already appeased my uncle’s bibliomaniac fears by com¬ 
municating the fact of their arrival. 

The reception of the “ Idylls of the King ” will I 
hope satisfy all Farringfbrd. 

I have heard no words of dispraise : and in my own 
opinion they «e just what we hw a right to hope for, 
b^er, because more fully ^ven, without any disparage¬ 
ment to what went before. 

Faithfully yours, A. H. Clouoh. 


From the Duke of Argyll 

July zothf 1859. 

My dear Mr. Tennyson, 

I hope you will give me note of your arrival 

in town. 

The applause of the “Idylls” go« on crescendo, 
and so far as I can h^ without exception. Detractors 
are rilenced. 

Macaulay has repeated to me several times an ex- 
presrion of his great admiration. Another well-known 
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Author, himself a Poet, whom 1 shiUl not name, who 
heretofore could go no further than a half unwilling 
approval of the ** Lotos-Eatws,” has succumbed to 
the Idylls,” has laid down lus arms, without reserve. 
I conuder him a test and index of a large class of mitids. 
I have heard of several other obdurate sinners who have 
been converted from the error of their ways. 

Gladstone, who is not one of the class, has spoken 
to mo» and has written to the Duchess of Sutherland* 
that the impre^ion of the power and beauty of these 
E^ms increases duly in reading them. 

I ^ delighted, ^cially from my love of natural 
history, with some ot your imagery from natural things. 

The passage comparing the voice of Enid to the first 
heard son^ of the nightingale is singularly beautiful 
in expression. So is that passage conmarii^ the dis¬ 
persion of Geraint’s foes to the shoals or fish among the 
“ costal dykes of Camelot.” 

By the bye I have always omitted to ask you what 
you mean in one of your old poems by “The Red-Cap^ 
whistled.” I know of no such bird : don’t you mean 
the 5/«f/l-Cap, which does whistle beautifully? The 
Golden-crested Wren is never called “ Red-Cap,” nor 
can it be said to whistle, tho’ it has a loud song. 

L. Nap.’s explanation of the Peace is, I have no 
doubt, a tolerably correct account. But it will seem a 
bitter mockery to those whose “ illusions ” • he en¬ 
couraged, and now contemns. 

Cim you send me a copy of your song “ The Great 
Name or England round and round ” ? Do. 

Yours ever, Argyll. 


* Provincial name for the goldfinch. 
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To the Duke of Argyll 

E. L. Lushingttn'sy 

Park House, Maidstone, 

July 2()th, 1859. 

My dear Duke, 

Your last note was very welcome to 
*me and if I did not answer it earlier, why, I was 
all the more to blame; answered partly it was 
by my wife’s copy of the song' requested, which 
I hope arrived safely. She has set it to music far 
more to the purpose than most of Master Balfe’s. 

“Red-cap” is, or was when I was a lad, 
provincial iror “ Gold-finch ” ; had I known it 
was purely provincial I should probably not have 
used it. Now the passage has stood so long that 
I am loth to alter it. 

Ever yours, A. Tennyson, 


From my father's mother 

Rose Manor, Well Walk, 
Mmday^ Jan. lOthy i860. 

Dearest Ally, 

I received a nice kind note from Alan Kcr 
a short time since, which I now enclose, thinking it will 
give thee pleasure to know what he says about thy last 
bwutiful and interesting poems. It does ind^ (as he 
supposes it would) give me the purest sidsfection to 
no^ that a sjwt of Christianity is perceptible through 

* “ Riflemen, Form! ” 
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the whole volume. It i^lftddens my heart also to percdive 
that Alan seans to estimate it greatly that account. 
O dimre!^ Ally, how fervently rave I prayed for years 
that our mera^l Redeemor would intercMe with our 
Heavenly Father, to grant thee His Holy Spirit to ui^ 
thee to employ the talents He has given thee, by taking 
every oppoituni^ of endeavouring to impress the 
precepts of His Holy Word on the nunds of others. 
My b^dvhd son, words are too feeble to express the joy* 
of my heart in perceiving that thou art earnestly en¬ 
deavouring to do so. Dearest Ally, there is nc^ng 
fStV a moment to be compared to the favour of God; 

I need not ask thee if thou art of the same opinion. 
Thy writings are a convindve proof that thou art. 
My beloved child, when our Heavenly Father summons 
us hence, may we meet, and all that are dear to us, in 
that bles^ state where sorrow is unknown, never more 
to be separated. 1 hope Emmy and thyself continue 
well, also the dear litue boys. All here join me in 
kindest love to both. 

Ever, dearest Ally, 

Thy attached and loving mother, 

E. Tehnysok. 


From y, Ruskin 

STRASsyao. 

Dbar Mr. Tennyson, 

1 have had the “Idylls” in my travelling 
desk ever «nce I could get them across the water, and 
have only not written about them because I could not 
qmte mi^ up my nund about that incrrased quietness 
of style. I fought you would like a little to know 
s^t I hdt about it, but (hd not qtute know myself 
what I did h»l. 
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To ft certain «i^t you yourself of course know better 
what ^ wc^k is l^an any one else, as all ^pat artists do^ 

If you are sodsfied with it, I believe it to be risht. 
Satined with bits of it you must be, and so must all of 
us, however much we expect from you. 

The four song^ seem to me the jewels of the crown, 
and bits come every here and there, the dight of the 
t yiaifl for instancy and the ** In the darkness o’er her 
/alien head,” wlu(^ seem to me finer than almost all you 
have done yet. Nevertheless I am not sure but I feel 
the art and finish in these poems a little more than I 
like to feel it.^ Yet I am not a fair judge (juite, for 
1 am so much of a realist as not by any possibility to 
interest myself much in an unreal subject to feel it as I 
Aould, and the very sweetness and stateliness of the 
words strike me all the more as pure workmanship. 

As a description of various nobleness and tenderness 
‘ the book is without price: but I shall always wiA it 
had been nobleness independent of a romantic condition 
of externals in general. 

“In Memoriam,” “ Maud,” “The Miller’s Daughter,” 
and such like will always be my own pet rhymes, yet I 
am quite prepared to admit this to be as g(^ as any, 
for its own peculiar audience. Treasures of wisdom there 
•are in it, and word-painting such as never was yet for 

1 So far »8 the word art, as used here by Mr. Ruskin, luggesti that 
these Idylls were carefully elaborated, the suaestion is hardly in 
accordance with the fact. The more imaginative the poem, the lew 
time it generally took him to compose. “Guinevere and “ Elaine " 
were certainly not elaborated, teeing that they were written, each 
of themi in « few week*, and hardly corrected at all. My 
said that he often did not know why some passages w«e thon^t 
specially beautiful, until he had cMmined them. He ad^; 
“ Perfection in art is perhaps more sudden somenmet than we think; 
but then the long preparation for it, that unseen germinaaon, that is 
what we ignore and forget.” 
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concentrati<»i> nevennexess it soeihs to me tl^ great 
power ought not to be spent on vi^0h8 of t^ngs past 
but on ^e living present. For one capable of 

feeling the depth or this poem I believe ten would feel 
a depth quite as great if the stream flowed through 
things netror the hearer. And merely in the facts of 
modem lifb^ not drawing-room formal life, but the far 
aWay ind quito unknown growth of souls in and through 
any Imm of misery or servitude, there is an infinity o£ 
vdkt men should be told, and what none but a poet can 
tell. I cannot but think that the intense masterful and 
unerrit^ transcript of an actuality, and the relation of a 
story of any real human life as a poet would watch and 
analyze it, would make all men feel more or less what 
portry was, as they felt what Life and Fate were in 
their instant workings. 

This seems to me the true task of the modern poet. 
And I think I have seen faces, and heard voices by road 
and street side, which claimed or conferred as much as 
ever the loveliest or saddest of Camelot. As I watch 
them, the feeling continually weighs upon me, day by 
day, more and more, that not the grief of the world but 
the loss of it is the wonder of it. I see creatures so full 
of all power and beauty, with none to understand or 
teach or save them. The making in them of miracles* 
and all cast away, for ever lost as far as we can trace. 
And no “ in memoriam.” 

I do not ask you when you are likely to be in 
London for I know you do not like writing letters, and 
I know you will let Mrs. Prinsep or Watts send me 
word about you, so that I may come and see you again, 
when you do come ; and then on some bright winter’s 
day, I ^all put in my plea for Denmark HUl. 

Meanwhile believe me always 

Fdthfiilly and gratefully yours, J. Ruskin. 
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THt>PRIIICE CONSORT . 


\a letter from Aubrey de Vere 


i860. 


Love to Alfred, from whom I hope to have more of 
those glorious duvalrous legends. * • ♦ 

Alfred seems'to be founding a school just as Rafiadle 
ind Titian founded their respective Roman and Venetian 
schools. There cannot be a truer tribute to genius than 
this. It proves that it has struck roots in the national 
mind. 


From H.R.H. Prince Albert 


Buckingham Palacb, 

I'jth Maji i860. 

My dear Mr. Tennyson, 

WiU you forgive me if I intrude upon youi 
leisure with a request \raich I have thought some li^e 
time of malting, viz. that you would be good enowh to 
•write your name in the accompanying volume of your 
“ Idylls of the King ” ? You would thus add a peculiar 
interest to the book, containing those beautiful songs, 
fr’om the perusal of which I denved the greatert 
ment. They quite rekindle the feeling with whiOT 
the legends of King Arthur must have inspirra 
chivalry of old, whilst the graceful form in wluch they 
are presented blends those reelings with the softer tone 
of our present age. 

Believe me always yours truly, Albert. 
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mm Aifi> *f iiwi-ts ” 1859 

fAe Rev. Charles Ktngstey 

EvjCUtlY RbCTORY, WlWCHrUtlJD, 

_ NiSv . loth . 1859. 

My dear Tennyson, 

. , . I was amused to-night at a burst of enthu- 

sia^ m your behalf from a most unenthunasdc man 
(thou^ a mai;t of taste and scholarship), Walta- the 
wsfl^i^^or of the Tithes, He coniest to having been s 
d^jdiCYer in you, save in “Locksley Hall,” which he 
^ was the finest modern Ivric; but he conddered you 
had taken liberties, and so forth. But the “ Idylls,’^ he 
contest, had beaten him. He thought them the finest 
modern poem. There was nothing he did not or would 
not say in praise of them. He now classed the four 
great £nghsh poets as Shakespeare^ Spenser, Byron, 
Tennwon, and so on, and so on, very pleasant to me 
though little worth to you. But I like to tell you of a 
“ jamjam efikaci do manus scientia: ” from any one who 
hM not as yet appreciated you, to his own harm. He 
did not wnte the disagreeable review of you in the Times 

S hears back. It was, I believe, a poor envious, 

tic, poc^ter parson,-. I tell you this for fear 

3Uld think Walter, who is really a fine fellow, had 
anything to do with it. 

God bless youi C. Kingsley. 

To the JOuke Argyll 

FARKINGFORn, 

Jftr DEAR DdKE, 

delighted to hear that your 
Oaeness has added another scion to your face, 
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and that mother and child are both prospering. 

I had ^ncied that the event would have come . 
off while I WM in Portugal (for in Portunl I 
have been), and made enquiries thereanent of Mr. 
Henry Howard * but he could tell me nothing. 

If I came back with “bullion” in the 
“Tagus,” it was nowhere in my packages. I 
went to see that Cintra which Byron and 
Beckford have made so famous : but the orange- 
trees were all dead of disease, and the crystal 
streams (with the exception of a few sprinkling 
springlets by the wayside) either dried up, or 
diverted thro’ unseen tunnels into the great 
aqueduct of Lisbon. Moreover the place is 
cockney, and, when I was there, was crammed 
with Lisbon fashionables and Portuguese nobility; 
yet Cintra is not without its beauties, being a 
mountain of green pines rising out of an every¬ 
where arid and tawny country, with a fantastic 
Moorish-looking castle on the peak, which 
commands a great sweep of the Atlantic and the 
mouth of the Tagus : here on the topmost tower 
sat the king (they say) day by d^ in the old 
times of Vasco da Gama watching for his return, 
till he saw him enter the river : there, perhms, 
was a moment worth having been waited for. 
I made some pleasant acquaintances, but I could 
not escape autograph hunters; a certain ‘ iJcm 
Pedro Something even telegraphed for one dl^r 
I had returned to Lisbon. 

^ Engliih Minuter at Lubon in 1859. 
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As to Macaulay’s suggestion of the Sangreal, 
I doubt whether such a sul^ect could be handled 
in these days, without incurring a charge of 
irreverence. It would be too much like playing 
with sacred things. The old writers believed in 
the Sangreal. Many years ago I did write 
“Lancelot’s Quest of the Grail” in as good 
vases as I ever wrote, no, I did not write, •! 
made it in my head, and it has now altogether 
slipt out of memory. 

My wife, I am sorry to say, has been very 
unwell. 

Yours ever, A. Tennyson. 


Unpublished Poem of this Period 
Tbe Philosopher 

He was too good and kind and sweet, 

Ev’n when I knew him in his hour 
Of darkest doubt, and in his power, 

To fling his doubts into the street. 

Truth-seeking he and not afraid. 

But questions that perplex us now— 

What time (he thought) have loom or plough 
To weigh them as they should be weighed ? 

We help the blatant voice abroad 
To preach the freedom of despair, 

And from the heart of all things fair 
To pluck the sanction of a God. 
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CHAPTER XI 

TOUR IN CORNWALL AND THE 
SCILLY ISLES 

i860 

So great had been the success of the first four 
“ Idylls of the King ” that my father’s friends 
begged him to “ continue the epic.” He 
received a letter from the Duke of Argyll again 
urging him to take up as his next subject the 
Holy Grail, but he said he shunned handling 
the subject, for fear that it might seem to some 
almost profane. He answered : 

i860. 

My dear Doke, 

I sympathised with you when I read 
of Macaulay’s death in the Times. He was, 
was he not, your next-door neighbour ? I can 
easily conceive what a loss you must have had 
in the want of his brilliant conversation. I 
hardly knew him: met him once, I remember, 
when Hallam and Guizot were in his company: 
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Hallam was showing Guizot the Houses of 
Parliament then building, and Macaulay went 
on Ufeea cataract for an hour or so to those two 
great men, and, when they had gone, turned 
to me and said, ** Good morning, I am happy 
to have had the pleasure of making your 
acquaintance,” and strode away. Had I been 
a piquable man I should have been piqued, but 
I don’t think I was, for the movement after all 
was amicable. Of the two books 1 should, I 
think, have chosen the Crabbe, though Macaulay’s 
criticisms on poetry would be less valuable 
probably than his historical ones. Peace be 
with him ! 

As to the Sangrealy as I gave up the subject 
so many long years ago I do not think that I 
shall resume it. You will see a little poem of 
mine in the Comhill Magazine. My friend 
Tha<ikeray and his publishers had been so urgent 
with me to send them something, that I ferreted 
among my old books and found this ** Tithonus,” 
A^ritten upwards of a quarter of a century ago^ 
and now,queerly enough at the tail of a flashy 
modern novel. It was originally a pendent to 
the “Ulysses” in my former volumes, and I 
wanted Smith to insert a letter, not of mine, to 
the editor stating this, and how long ago it had 
be^n written, but he thought it would lower the 
value- of the contribution in the public eye. 
Read in Browning’s Men and Women “Evelyn 
Hope ” for its beauty, and “ Bishop Blougram’s 
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♦BOADICtA** 

Apology” for its exceeding cleverness, and 1 
think that you will not deny him his own.. 
The Cornhul Magazine gives a very pleasant 
account of Maotulay. 

Yours ever, A. Tennyson. 

The Duke and the Duchess spent some days 
at Farringford, and were most emphatic that 
the “Grail” ought to be written forthwith. 
My father said that he was not “at present in 
the mood for it|** and read aloud his “ Boadicea,” 
which he had now quite finished. He gloried 
in his new English metre, but he “feared that 
no one could read it except himself, and wanted 
some one to annotate it musically so that people 
’ could understand the rhythm.” “ If they would 
only read it straight like prose,” he said, “just 
as it is written, it would come all right.” 
Among other guests was Lord Dufierin, full of 
Cyril Graham’s discoveries of the white marble 
cities in the black basaltic land of the Hauraii 
with their inscriptions in an unknown tongue. 
Then the missionary Dr. WoUF stayed with us, 
recounting his hair-breadth escapes in Central 
Asia, and giving an awe-inspiring description 
of an earthquake in Bokhara. 

It was not until August that my father was 
able to go on his summer tour to Cornwall aiid 
the Scifiy Isles, in company with Wooltter, 
Palgrave, Holman Hunt and val Prinsep. 
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UtteT’^iary. Tour in Cornwall and 
the Scilly Isles 

August *i%th. All Souls* Reading Room, 
0 :|ford, Before my departure Palgrave (palled 
wii^ his Syrian brother, a very interesting maji 
in .an Eastern dress with a kind of turban, having 
just, escaped from his convent in the Syrian 
Deserts where several of his fellow monks were 
p:i|8^acred. Palgtave is obliged to stop for a 
wici^ 8t Hampstead ^ill the brother goes to 
Paris, where he will have an interviev^ with the 
Emperor on the affairs of the East. I started 
oiP i|lone, and I believe that in a week’s time < 
Holman Hunt, Yal Prinsep and Frank Palgrave 
will join me at Penzance. Woolner, like a 
good fellow, followed me here yesterday that 
I might not feel lonely, and this morning we 
breaklisted with Max Miiller, and are going to 
dine with him at 7. 

August ai j/, Bidefo^r ^ We came here last 
night at 7 p’block. I ahd* Woolner are japing 
down the cof^ to Tintagiel, wfeere we shklf stpp 
tilt the others join us. 

Au^t %yrd, Bude. Fine sea here, smart 
«^n alternating with weak sunshine. Woolner 
is very kin| 3 y. We go off to-day to Boscastle 
which is three mites from TintageL 

August n^rd. Arrived at Tintagel, grand 
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furious rain. Mr. Poelaur would be % . 
good name to direct to me by. * •' . 

August zsth. Tintagel. Black cUfll and 
caves and storip and wind, but I weather it out 
and take my ten miles a day walks in my 
weather-proofe, Palgrave arrived to-day. 


To Hallam 

Tintagel, 

Aug. i860. 

My dear Hallam, 

I Was very glad to receive your little 
letter. Mind that you and Lionel do not 
quarrel and vex poor mamiiia who has lots of 
work to do; and learn your lessons regularly; 
for gentlemen and ladies will not take ydh tor 
a gentleman when you grow up if you are 
ignorant. Here are great black cliffs of slate- 
rock, and deep, black caves, and the ruined 
castle of King Arthur, and I wish that you and 
Lionel and mamma were here to see them. 
Give my love to grandpapa and to Lionel, and 
work well at your lessons. I shall be glad to 
find you know more and more every day. 

Your loving papa, A. Tennyson. 

August %%th, Tintagel. We believe^ that 
we are going to-morrow to Penzance, or in tlwt 
direction. We have had two fine days and some 
exceedingly grand coast views. Here is an 
artist; a friend of Woolner’s (Inchbold), sketching 
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now in this room. 1 un very tired of walking 
against wind and raxn. 

i^idgravo WHtes: j^oUomng the publication of the 
first fbur of King” in 1859, when he was intending 

to ^te further Idjry^ perhaps, specially entitled to 

be nameit Tennyson’s Arthurian journey. 

At a m inlet of wonderftil picturesqueness, so grandly 
modelled are the rocks which wall it, so transluoently purple 
the waves that are its pavement,—waves whence the naked 
babe” Arthur came ashore in flame,—stand the time-eaten 
ruins of unknown date which bear the name Tintagel. To 
these of course we climbed,—descending from **the castle 
gateway by the chas^” and at a turn in the rocks meeting 
thjst ever graceful, ill-appreciat^ landscapist, Inchbold : whose 
oy of delighted wonder at sight of Tdnnyson still-sounds in the 
sole survivor’s ear. Thence, after some delightftil wandering 
ValkvlT'.a dreary road (for such is often the cluracter of centred , 
Cornv^), we moved to Camelfbrd on the greatly-windihfjf 
sWeanl wUch the name indicates. Near the little town, on 
the e(^ of the river, is shown a large block-of stone upon which 
lege^ places ArthoT} hiding or meditating, after his last fatal 
bmtle. It lay below the bank ; and in his eagerness to reach 
it and sit down (as he sat in 1851 on that other, the Sasso di 
by Sta. Maria del Fiore), Arthur’s poet slip^ right intp 
^ sWeam, and retiarned laughing to Camelford. 

’ *^The next halting-place I remember -was Penzance; whence, 
by >Marazion, we crossed to and saw our English smaller but 
yet impressive and beautiful St. Michael’s Mount.^] 

August 31XA Union Hotel, Penzance. I 
am so very muck grieved for poor Simeon’s loss 
of his wife j it casts a gloom on my little tour : 
what will he do without her and with all those 

1 Palgnve MS. 
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children 7 I have now walked lo miles a day 
for I ©days, equal loo, and I want to continue, 
doing that for some time longer. I am going 
to-morrow to Land’s End and then I must return 
here, and then I go to the Scilly Isles and then 
again return here. * v, 

Sept. $th. ^Land’s End Inn. I will write to 
Sjmeon to-day, tho’ I rather shun writing to 
him on such a subject, for what can one say, 
what comfort Ian one give ? We are here at 
this racketty, rather dirty inn, but we have had 
four glorious days and magnificently coloured seas. 
To-day the Scilly Isles look so dark and clear on 
the horizon that one expects rain. 

[I was struck—Mr. Palgrave notes again—on the plateau 
of Sennen by the likeness between the masses of rock, pifed up 
by Nature only, and those cromlechs which also occiu* in Corn* 
wall} ** Do you not remember that Wordsworth has a sonnet 
on this point ? ” Tennyson said, alluding to that beginning 
** Mark the concentred hazels . . 

adding, “ He seems to have been always before one in observa-^ 
tipn of Nature.” 

Sept. 6th. Penzance. I start in an hour by 
the boat- for the Scilly Islands. The weather is 
splendid, and the sea as calm as any lake shut in 
on all sides by hills. Woolner goes back to 
London and Palgrave continues wito me. 

Sept. ()th. St. Mary’s, Scilly Isles. Captain 
Tregarthen, who has the packet and the hotel 

1 Palgrave MS. 
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here, haa brought me my .letters : the packet only 
goes three times a week. I shall stop here till 
Wedn^day ; there are West Indian aloes here 
30 feet high, in blossom, and out all the winter, 
yet the peaches won’t ripen; vast hedges of 
splendid geraniums, a delight to the eye, yet 
the mulberry won’t ripen. These Islands are 
very peculiar and in some respects very fine. , I 
never s^w anything quite like them* 

Stpt, lUh. Three Tuns, Lizard. At the 
Lizard; and intend coming on to Falmouth. 
Hope to be at Brockenhurst next Saturday, but 
if ilot there, I shall have turned aside to see 
Avebury and Silbury Hill. 

Sept. zoth. Falmouth. Have not found it 
easy to write every d^ in the bustle and bother, 
of travellers’ inns. 1 am now writing on my 
knees in my bedroom at a fishmonger’s, there 
being no room at the hotel, and the whole town 
mad with a bazaar for riflemen, who get drunk 
every night and squabble and fight and disgrace 
themselves and their corps. We left Hunt and 
Val Prinsep hard at work at the Lizard, sketch- 
|n^ a jpromontory. 

: concludes his notes on this tour thus: From 

fWlmoudi^ a littte riv«*->etgainer was to carry us to Truro. 
We sat on deck enjoying the fmh air and sight of the fine 

^ CftroUnd described jay father oa this tour in Memories of 
OU FriiftSs: '‘Tennjnoe is a gnmd specimen of a man, with a 
laagnificent h«^ set m hit shoulders like the capital of a mighty 
pillar. lliB hur is Ipng and wavy, and covers a massive head. He 
wears ; d beard and moustache, which one begrudges, as hiding to 
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NOTES ON TOUR 


estuary. But upon VinetgmU Tetmyson had reckoned too 
soon. Our captain presently came forward with a tray and a • 
squat bottle, and smd with unimpeachable good manners that 
“he was aware how distinguished a passenger, etc., and that 
some young men sitting opposite, and he, would be much 
honoured if Mr. Tenn3rson would uke a tumbler of stout with 
them.” With as much courteous ease as if he had been a 
royal prince he stepped forward, said a few words of graceful 
tlfanks, pleased, and looking so; bowed to the hospitable 
party; and drank off his glass to their good health. 

Presently the Captain reappeared, and this time it was the 
ladies in the cabin who begged that the Laureate would only 
step down among them. But the height of that small place of 
refuge, Tennyson declared, would render the proposed exhibi¬ 
tion impossible j might he not be kindly excused ? The good 
women however were not to be baulked j and one after 
another presented her half-length above the little hatchway 
before us, gazed, smiled and retreated. “It was like the 
crowned figures who appev and vanish in Macbeth^' he said; 
and so, talking with our fellow-passengers and the captain, in 
due time we disembarked at Truro- 

Next day a long and pleasant walk took us to Perranporth, 
a little village on the coast, which here was a stretch of level 
golden sands, barred at each end by fine rocks. Some way 
hence, we were directed through a little labyrinth of dunes to 
the femous buried church of Perranzabuloe. Only a few 
sand-heaped lines of wall remain. But St. Piran is aiWi^ed 
the fifth century, and the church might be of age, 

we place him ateut that period.^] 


much of that firm, forceful, but finely chiselled moijth. His ^es 
arc large, gray (f), and open wide when a subject intmsts him j 
they are well shaded by the noble brow, with its strolig lines of 
thought and suffering. I can quite understand Sam. Lawrence 
calling It the best balance of head he had ever s^en.” 
t Palgrave MS. 
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A vivid pficture of my fether, from a letter 
addressed to my mother ( 23 rd Sept, i 860 ) by 
Woolner, may be added : 

,^1 expect idling about so loi^ will make his hrain 
SO iertile that when he gets back to Farringford he will 
immenscTd^ of work. He was physically better, 
diet^ can be no j^estton, for he actually ate breakfasts ! 
and i^ook of tarts not once but twice at dinnef! 
which he had nof done beft^e for many years: and his 
face had grown a reddish'%ronze, a very healthy colour; 
and he was perpetually making jokes at ei^nse of 
Palg^ave, or at mine, and t^ing long walks, and 
swimming, and not smoking much, and drinking scarcely 
any wine. So you may consider dl this as flourishing. ’ 

In my father’s note book are written as below 
the following Verse-Memoranda of tours in 
Cornwall, Isle of Wight and Ireland.* 

{Bablficombe.) Like serpent-coils upon the 
deep. 

{Torquay.) As the little thrift 

Ttembles in perilous places o’er the deep. 

{From the Old Red Sandstone.) 

Asa stony spring 

Blocks its own issue (tho’ it makes a fresh one 
of course). 

^ I wu walking with my father almost for the last time, 

he Mkid;|oM^e: generally take my natare-similes direct from my 

oirte obswvidon of natnre, and sometimes jot them down, and if by 
cl»acc Ithat one of my similes is like that in any author, my 
impulse 9 hot to use that simile.” If he was in the vein daring 
walk, he would make dozens of similes that were never chrom'cled. 
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(Fowey.) A cow drinking from a trough on 
the hill-side. The netted beams of light played • 
on the wrinkles of her throat. 

{Cornwall.) The wildflower, called lady’s 
finger, of a golden yellow when open’d, is, 
unopen’d, of a rich orange red, frequently HI 
least in Cornwall when I observed it. 

9 it , - 

{The open se^^ Two great ships 

That draw togeriier in a calm. 

{Bonchurch.) A little salt pool fluttering 
round a stone upon the shore. 

(/. of Wight.) 

As those that lie on happy shores and see 
Thro’ the near blossom slip the distant sail. 

{Park House.) Before the leaf. 

When all the trees stand in a mist of green. 

After his tour in Ireland he had written on 
the same page: 

{Valencia^ Claps of thunder on the cliffs 
Amid the solid roar. 

{Bray Head.) 

O friend, the great deeps of Eternity 

Roar only round the wasting cliffs of Time. 

{The river Shannon^ on the rapids^ 

Ledges of battling water. 



CHAPTER.XI^ 

FARllINGl‘Oll0 FRIENDS . * 

THE P'l^l^EES 

DEATH OF THE CQN&ORT 

1860-1861 

S^iif of the journals of this period have been 
miial^di and Mrs. Bradley has allowed me to 
make use of the Reminiscences written by her 
dur^ the^ visits which she and the present Dean 
of Westminster paid to us at Farringford. They 
begin , with the first impression of my father in 

Ifem ib Farringfinrd, Tennyson’s home, with its 
“careless c^ered garden close to the ridge of a noble 
down ” buried in trees. He invited Granville- to dine 
with him to meet “Lear the artist, not the king,” at 
Farringford two or three times, and Granville has had 
walks and talk^^with him and brings away memories full 
of pleasure ^and interest. To have come near the man 
^and found him all one could have desired in a great 
poet! 1 iHii»t write down my first sight of Wm. I 
Wis on tisfeitop of the stack in the yard having a birth¬ 
day feaM, vtey gay under a blue tent vdth decorations 
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of flowew, etc. A carriage drove theiji 
of the yai^ I could not see who'it was but ». 

was he. He oune to the stack pui lodged t saw* 
a laige figiare, cloak and hu^re black sride^w^fti 
He’ had no beard or moustache, 1 recollect brir^vi^ 
pressed with the beauty and powef of hiS imOuth anu^m 


His face is 
runs from 
fieoiliar e^ 

this. 11^-- 

me who I Ivas and tol 
into his tt|ps, pro: 
Edith how%ld ^ 
said, “Then ydi^il 


^ pf power and thought, a deq> futiW. 
lO- uun on either side, and pveC a> 
to tlKni face, a lofry forehead adds to 

A « M«a' .WW St 


lour of his eyes. He asked 
to “ throw the little maid ” 
il to catch her. He Mted 
said “thwee to-day.” He 

_.Jve the same birthday. August 

6 th.” He did hot say much, but walked into the little 
parlour. Grwiville came in and they talked a little. ^ Mr. 
Tennyson took up the books on the table and rmnvWi 
to himself about them. 

He and Granville have been on an expedition to 
Brooke Bay, geologising, botanising, poetisii^, talking^ 
evoything great and small, of life inward and outWMu, 
at home and abroad, of religious and social ^fficulties; 
they talked from I2 noon to lo p.m. almost incessandy 
this day, Mr. Tennyson walking back with him to tl» 
Warren Farm still talking; Granville says that beneath 
all the slight allusions to various subjects in his poems 
lies a mine of knowledge. “ He speaks of poetry as a 
great master only can do.” ■ 

Mr. Tennyson has read “ Maud to He 
is a little vexed at the reception of j, 

said: “You must always stand up for ‘ Ma^ whw 
you hear my pet bantling abused. Porhaps that is why, 
I am sensitive about her. You^ know mMh^ , 

malrA the most of a child that is abused. He com¬ 
mented on the poem as he read, pmnted out cwtain 
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beauticft ^ metm nM tmatung which he admired him- 
siel^if ' He eaatuaea du l^t fteople pmioance sardonic 
in haepoeimaf Iw aayiatt^ wcanot cry out against the 
^ aa h i^ ^es i^ 4 ^ hilt fries eo point out where it is 
qron* that, e^ ^^vidual may do his best to 
rediim it$ i^i^e evils he idmounces are indi^dual, only 
to be cured % each num loolung to his own heart. He 
denoulyMd ovil ia all its shapes, espedally those con- 
ddellitl by the world and society. * 

\SpeiIidng’Alexander Smith : **He has plenty of 
pfOmMt but-he must learna didiinent creed to that he 
preaches in those lines beginning * Fame, fame, thou art 
next to God.’ Next to God—^next to ^e Devil say I. 
Fame n^aht be worth having if it helped us to do good 
to a dn^ mortal, but what is it? only the pleasure of 
heaving oneself talked of up and down the street.” 

^Death's Jest-Book by Thomas Lovell Beddoes he 
also praised.] He tells stories very well, ghost and 
other stories, and has plenty of humour. Amongst 
others he told us several stories of queer letters he has 
bad Irmn all sorts of., people, companies, associations, 
etc. young lady wrote implorit^ him to write 

some poetry for her to produce at a picnic when every 
one was to recite an original poem! He said the 
ieceit of passing off his poem as her own (hasted him, 
on the o^er hand he thought it plucky to tell him 
arhat she meant to do, and he would have written it for 
ber, but unfortunately she signed her note “ Kate ” and 
iiht no fddress. 

'Those evening when the poet, ntting in his old oak 
a^h^sair after mnner in the drawing-room, talked of 
(shat was in his heart, or read some poem aloud, with 
dMi^hmdacape l^hg before m like a beautiful picture 
W dark<4rched bow-window, are’nevor tb be 
His moods are so variable, Ms conversation 
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so earnest, lus knowledge of all tlungs he writes about 
is so tride and minute. It » <a rare treat to be in his 
domestic circle;< where he talks fireely and brig^y^widl- 
out shyness or ft certain mcMdndity iritirii (mpresses lum 
occasionally in society. Oabbe, Gray and Keatt wm 
the chief poets he read to us. 


The reference in the following letter frbiri my 
father is to ‘ an article on ** English Metrical 
Critics” contributed by Mr. Patmore to the 
North British Review for 1857 (vol. xxvii. pp. 
127-161). 

This is the passage referred to ; 

The six-syllable “iambic” is the most soJ[emn of all 
our English measures. It is scarcely fit for anythit^ 
but a dirge; the reason being, that the final pause in 
this measure is greater, when compared with the length 
of the line, than in any other verse. Here is an example, 
wluch we select on account of the peculiar illustration 
of its nature as a “ dimeter bradiy-catalertic,” which is 
supplied by the filling up of the measure in the seventh 
line: 

How strange it is to wake 
And watch, while others sleep, 

Till sight and hearing ache 
For objects that may keep 
The awful inner sense 

Unroused, lest it should mark 
The life that haunts the emptiness 
And horror of the dark. 

We hatu only to fill up the measure in evriy life as 
well as the seventh, in order to change tMs verse feem 
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SPECIMENS OF METRE 


i860 


the slo^ and mort moumfy, eo thejnost rapid and 
luflfhjepirited of aO English mdbes, the common eight- 
•yihiWe quitram; a measure particularly recommended 
by tnc early mticSj and continually chosen by poets of 
aU tu^ for erotic poetry, on account of its joyous air. 


It will be seen that my father’s second specimen 
IS cons^cted by “filUng up” Mr. pJtmore’s, 
lines invpie manner that he suggests. 


My mar C. P. 


Specimen of the most solemn ” English metre 

How glad am I to walk 
With Susan on the shore ! 

How glad am I to talk ! 

I kiss her o’er and o’er. 

I clasp her slender waist. 

We kiss, we are so fond. 

When she and I are thus embraced. 
There’s not a joy beyond. 

Is this C. P.’s most solemn ? 


Specimen of the “ most high-spirited ” metre 

strange it is, O God, to wake, 

wake while others sleep, 
wiU heart and sight and hearing ache 
common objects that would keep 
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CRITICIZING POEMS 


x86i 

Our awful inner .ghostly sense 

Unroused) lest it by chance should mark 

The life that haunts the emptiness 
And horrors of the formless dark. 

Is this C. P.’s rapid and high-spirited ? A. T. 

i86i 

January. ^ The Bensons ^ and Bradleys here. 
My father s^oke of seeing Freshwater cliffs and 
the Needles from Bournemouth, and said, “ The 
Isle of Wight looked like a water-lily on a blue 
lake.” Talking of some poems published by 
an advanced young lady, which were instantly 
suppressed and the edition bought up by her 
friends, he quoted two or three passages to show 
how she had poetic perception rendered worthless 
by bad taste. One line ran : “ whose looks 
were well-manured with love.” * 

January zznd. My father said on the evening 
when the Bradleys were leaving : “You are going 
away—it is taking away a bit of my sunshine : 
I’ve been cutting down trees to let in some, and 

» The late Archbishop of Canterburjr and his wife. 

* I may observe that my father was bjr no means a severe cntic 
of the poems sent him. I remember hts saying to (about 

1870) :_“The average poems which I get are not at all bad, but 

there is just the something, I suppose, wanted, that I cwnot 
explain.” Millais assured him that he found the same difficulty m 
criticizing pictures by young painters, that there was a good Imwl of 
performance throughisut their work, yet somehow foiling skwt of 
excellence. 
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« THB NORTHmK FARMER ” tS 6 x 


now you arc taking awcy a bit of it.” He 
continued: « All that sounds like flattery : there 
is no deed for us to make fine 8^eeche& By this 
time you know I never do, and it is just a plain 
truth that your going takes away some of my 
sUnsflihe.” 

On Ej^. 17th my &ther told my mother about 
his plan tor a new poem, “The Northern Farnu^,”. 

% the evening of Feb. i8th he had alrea^ 
written down a great part of “The Notihdrn 
Farmer” in one of the MS. books bound in bl^ 
and red paper (which my mother always made 
fdr'him \henelf). They also read of Sir Oareth 
in the Morte a Arthur, About thjs time we 
went with my father to the National Gallery to 
see what he called “ some of the great pictures of 
the world,” the “ Titians,” the new “ Veronese,” ^ 
and the portrait of Ariosto. 

In March my mother received a letter from 
Mr. Jowett, a passage in which refers to some 
advice my father had given him with regard to 
the manner of expressing his theological opinions. 

Balliol. 

1 had not the courage to follow Mr. Tennyson’s 
advice about the Essay. It hoaxer, of great, use 
to me, for I have modified me obje^onable passages. 

I will send you a copy in a few’days. 

Believe me ever nikOst'tnily yours, 

B. Jowett. 

greet piemre, '*Duiu» and his fuailj before Alezender/' 
br^l^t from the Piseni Palace, Venice, in 1857. 
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IS»1 TOUR IN THE PYRENEES 

In May it was decided that my hither should 
receive a degree , at Cambridge, but we were 
unable to go furtlwr than Oatlands Park Hotel, 
for he had sU<^ a bad attack of palpitation of the 
he^ that Cambridge had to be given up. After 
a few days spent in walking to Hampton Court 
and about the country round, we returned to 
Ea^gford, my father stopping at Winchester 
^d Lyndhursl on the way. 

sAWergne and the Pyremes {July and August) 

in' the summer of i86i we travelled in 
Auvergne ^d the Pyrenees. Some things we 
could not but be glad to have seen, but the 
difEculty of getting rooms, carriages, or even 
donkeys to ride in those days, and the impossi¬ 
bility of finding food not soaked in garlic, took 
away much of our pleasure. 

The Cathedral at Bourges, its great pillars 
and its gorgeous windows, was what struck my 
father most on the journey out. On our arrivw 
at Clermont, the comet was flaring over the 
market-place. Here we should have been content 
to stay,' had it. not been for the bad drainage. 

My father and Mr. Dakyns^ climbed the Puy 
de D6me and several of the extinct volcanoes in 
the neighbourhood. Afterwards we drove to 
Mont Dore and La Bourboule; the plain of 

t ilr. Dtkynt hid recentlf come to be our tutor j previoutly {pr 
mother had taught my brother and mytelf. 
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Clermont, where Peter the.H^pml preached the 
Fh«t Qru8ade» and over which *^e looked during 
thc .^iii^ is very fine. At Mont Dorc, while 
ra^ jfal^ some of the Iliad out 

alou4>ito ;h8, litide boys came and stood outside 
the %indow in open-mouthed astonishment. 
He took longr walks there by the Dordogne, and 
one day^ when he came in from his walk wp 
heard him call “ Clough, come upstairs,” and in 
walked Mr. Clough. My father, Mr. Clough 
and Mr. Dakyns made many expeditions to 
waterfalls and up mountains, Mr. Clough riding. 
We were delighted with the gorgeous meadows 
of forget-me-nots, and yellow anemones. We 
left Mr. Clough at Mont Dore and drove to 
Tulle and Pcrigueux, a quaint place with its old 
Roman Tower and Cathedral with grass-grown 
tower, church of St. Etienne, and city walls. 
Thence to Bordeaux, Tarbes, Bagn^res de 
£[igorre where there was a magnificent thunder¬ 
storm at night, forked lightning of different 
Colours striking the mountains on either hand. 
From this place my father and Mr. Dakyns 
made an expedition up the Pic du Midi. When 
the climbers reached the summit, three great 
eagles, they Said, kept swooping round wimout 
any perceptible movement of wing. On our 
drive from Bigorre to Bagn^res de Luchon, a 
brigand cut one of our trunks behind the 
^iagc and was making off with it, when our 
#iver looked round and caught sight of ’him, 
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#h^lreal the ran off' into the moontaina, 
our 0 iyer cra^ng his whip at him and shouting 
nut 'Volleys oP break-jaw oaths. At Bam^ de 
Luchon we lodged in a house among me nu^ze 
fields, and oi^ night there was in the town a 

f rand puppef show, a sljam fight betw<^ t^ 
'rerich ana the Chinese, illustrating some of thd 
incidents in the Chinese war of i86oi The 
English were conspicuous by their absence. 
My father walked with Mr. Dakyns to the Port 
de Venasque and into Spain, and to see the 
Cascade d’Enfer and other cascades, and the 
Lac D’Oo, and the Lac Vert, and up several 
mountains; or sometimes he would ride on a 
white pony about the mountain valleys, one o^ 
these being the Valine de Lys, which he much 
admired. Mr. Clough joined us again at Luchon. 
He and my father went together to the Cascade 
des Demoisellesi He was with us too at Luz. 
My father was enchanted with the torrent of the 
Gave de Pau, he “ sat by it and watched it, arid 
seemed to be possessed by the spirit of delight!” 
Mr. Dakyns and he climbed toward the Briche 
de Roland, Mr. Clough meeting them on their 
return in the Cirque de Gavarnie, where my 
father said: that the phrase “slow dropping veils 
of thinnest lawn ” was taken from the central 
catltract whic|i pours over the cliff. He observed 
thit Gavariie did not impress him quite so much 
this toe aa^whm he was here before. It seemed 
to him “different, but still the finest thing fn 
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“ALL ALOM 0 THS VALLEY” 1861 


the Pyrtnees.” Mr. Clough ludtieed how silent 
n^'^^er was^ and how absorbed by the beauty 
of tlie e^^mntaliis. * On August 6th, my fiither^s 

at Caul^reiat-^his favourite 
vaHey w-riie Pyrenees. Be^re our windows we 
had the torrent rushing o^er. Its rocky bed from 
for away among the mouhtain* and falling in 
cataracts. Patches of snow lay on the peaka 
abovi^ and nearer were great wooded heights 
gloricms with autumnal colours, bare rocks here 
and there, and greenest mountain meadows 
below^ He wrote his lyric “ All along the 
Valley”' ‘‘after hearing the voice of the torrent 
seemingly sound deeper as the night grew ” (in 
memory of his visit here with Arthur Hallam). 

Aiid all along the valley, by rock and cave and tree. 
The voice of the dead was a living voice to me. 

My father, Mr. Clough and Mr. Dakyns 
cllm!^ to the Lac de Gaube, a blue, still lake 
anK>ng fir woods, where my father quoted to Mr. 

' Extract from Clough’s journal: “Sept. ist. The Tennysons 
arrived here at 6.30 yesterday. Tennyson was here with Arthur 
Hallam thirtywone years ago t and really finds g^eat pleasure in the 
place ; diey stayed h«»e and at Cauteretz. He is very fond of this 
place evidently.” 

“CloUj^" said my fiither, “had great poetic feeling i he readme 
then his ’In Mari Magno* and cried like a child over it.” 

My falser was vexed that he had wrinen “ two and thirty years 
ago” in ms **A11 alcmg the Valley” instead of “one and ^rty 
years ago,” and as late as 1892 wished to alter it since he hated 
^wcitrttcy.. I penuaded him to let his first read^g stao<L for the 
JiimmC hiui ihamt to love the poem in its present form : and besides 
“nvo lead dtuty” was nune melodious. 



mt THE “LATELY PINE” 


Clottgh the simile of the “stately pine” in 
“The Princess,” which he made from a pine 
here on an island in mid-stream between tWo 
cataracts. More pines he found had growh by 
the side of tlds solitary pine that he rememb<»ed 
years ago. 

And Ifanding like a stately Pine 
•Set in a cataract on an island-crag, 

When storm is on the heights, and right and left 
Suck’d from the dark heart of the long hills roll 
The torrents, dash’d to the vale: and yet her will 
Bred will in me to overcome it or fall. 

My father clambered on to the Lac Bleu; he 
said that the water was marvellously blue except 
where the shadow of the mountains made parts of 
the lake purple. My mother writes in her journal: 

“ We had a sad parting from Mr. Clough at 
Pau. There could not have been a gentler, 
kinder, more unselfish or more thoughtful com¬ 
panion than he has been. Among other kind 
things he corrected the boys’ little journals for 
them ; we' C!|llod him the ‘child-angel. After 
stopping at Pau for a few days we journeyed 
home by Dax, St. Emilion, Libourne, Tours and 
Amiens: and on our return A. said to me : * I 
have seen many things in this tour I shall like to 
remember.’ ” 

My fether wrote to the Duke of Argyll on 
his return: 
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LETTER TO OUKE OF ARGYLL i86i 


Thb TbmflB) Lohdon, i86i. 

My DEAR Duke, 

J had intended to write yesterday so 
that my answer might have reached Cliveden on 
the, loth, and I scarce know why I did not: 
perhaps t^cause in these chambers I had lighted 
on an old and not unclever novel Zohrab the 
Hostage; partly perhaps because I hgd fallen intev 
a muse about numan vanities and “ the glories of 
our blood and kate ” (do you know those grand 
old lines of Shirley’s ?). This must have been 
suggested by the progress of His Majesty the 
Mayor down the Strand, where I was entangled 
for half an hour in a roaring crowd and hardly 
escaped unbruised however, what with the 
novel and what with the musing fit, I let the 
post slip ; but this morning let me say that I am 
grateful for the enquiring after myself and mine: 
of ihyself indeed I have no good account to 
rdnder, being very far from well, living at a 
friend’s rooms here in the Temple, and dancing 
^kendance on a doctor. France, I believe, over¬ 
set me, and More especially the foul ways and 
unhappy diet of that charming Auyergne : no 
amount of granite craters or chestnut-woods, or 
lava-streams, not the Puy de D6me which I 
climbed, nor the Glen of Royat, where I lived, 
nor the plain of Clermont seen from the bridge 
there, nor the still more magnificent view of the 
dead yolcanoi^ from the ascent to Mont Dore 
eoUld make amends for those drawbacks : so we 
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1861 FEARS FOR FRESHWATER 


all fell sick by turns: my wife is better since 
our return, and the boys are well enough, tho’ 
they suffered too at the time; but I remain with 
a torpid liver, not having much pleasure in any¬ 
thing : yet I' can still grieve with my friends’ 
griefs, and therefore I am sorry for the occasion 
which exiles your good and kind Duchess, tho’ 
•it be but f&t this December. I am sure the 
Duchess will sympathise with my disgust at 
having my Freshwater (where I had pitched my 
tent, taken with its solitariness) so polluted and 
defiled with brick and mortar, as is threatened; 
they talk of laying out streets and crescents, and I 
oscillate between my desire of purchasing land at 
a ruinous price in order to keep my views open, 
aYid my wish to fly the place altogether. Is 
there no ngjillionaire who will take pity on the 
wholesome hillside and buy it all up ? 

“Boadicea,” no, I cannot publish her yet, 
perhaps never, for who can read her except 
myself? I have half consented to write a lit 0 e 
ode on the opening of the International Exhibi¬ 
tion. The commissioners prest me: I should 
never have^ volunteered; ror I hate a subject 
given me, and still more if that subject be a 
public one. Present my best remembrances to 
your Duchess and to [her mother] the Duchess 
of Sutherland. I am half afraid to inquire after 
her Grace’s eyesight lest I should hear ill news. 

Yours, my dear Duke, always, 

A. Tennyson. 
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LOR 0 TOyFFERIN 1861 

In S^tember Lord Dufferin wrote : 

CiAKDBBOY, Belfast, Stpt. 24/A, 1861. 

My DEAR Mr. Tennyson, 

I wonder if you will think me very pre- 
sumpt^us for doing wW at last, after many months” 
hesitation, I have determined to do. 

You must know that here in my park in Ireland 
there rises a lugh hill, from the top of which I look 
down hot only on an extensive tract of Irish land, but* 
also on St. George’s Channel^ W^Mg blue line of Scotch 
coast, and the mountains of the Lie of Man. 

die summit of this hill I have*built an old- 
wmrld tower which I have called after my mother 
‘‘ Helen’s Tower.” 

In it I haye placed on a golden tablet the birthday 
venijes which my modier wrote to me on the day I came 
of and I‘have spared no pains in beautifjdn^ jt 
with 111 imaginable devices. In fact my tower is a 
little ** Palace of Art.” Beneath is a rough outline of 
its form and' sitlmtion. 

Now there is only one thing wanting to make it a 
perfect little gehi of architecture and decoration and 
tj[^^ is. “n ws/hf,” It is now ten years since it was 
bt^.^nnd all that rime it has stood silent. Yet if he 
ehnee there is otie person in the world able to endow it 
wii^ tius pricel^ gift, and by sending me some little 
sh<^ distich for it to crown it for ever with a glory 
it cannot otherwise obtrih, and render it a memorial of 
the |)<eirsonal friendship which its builder felt for the 

great poet our age. ^ Yours ever, Dufferin. 

fn ii||wer the foll^ lines, 

and w ** recurring 

Piueadi^IVy' 
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iWi DEATH QE PRINCE CONSORT 


Helen's Tower 

Helen’s Tower, here I stand, 

Dotttinjmt over sea and land. 

Soii*8 Idve built me and I hold 
Mother’s love engrav’n in gold. 

Love il in and out of time, 

I am nlortal atone and lime. 

Would^y gp|nte girth were strong 
As either love to. last as long ! 

I shodld wear my crown entire 
To and thro’ the Doomsday fire. 

And be found of angel eyes 
In earth’s recurring Paradise.* 

^ The fency of lome poets and theologians that Paradise is to tie 
the renovae^ earth, as, I dare say, you know. 

The death of the Prince Consort in December 
my father felt was a great loss to Britain and 
the Empire. He sent the first copies of his 
Dedication of the “ Idylls ” to the Princess Ali/ce 
with the following letter : 

Madam, 

Having heard some time ago fi'om 
Sir C. B. Phipps that your Royal Highness 
had expressed a strong desire that I should in 
some way “ idealize ” our lamented Prince, and 
being at that time very.unwel|, I was unwiUiQg 
to attempt the sul^iecC De<»u8e I feurld that*!* 
mi^t Scarce be able to do it Justice; nor did 
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THi E^HIBITIO^ ODE xse. 

1 w<dl see how I should idealize a life whick 
was in iteelf an ideal. 

. At last it seemed to me that I couM do nc 
better than dedicate to his memory a book which 
he himself had told me was valued by him. I 
am the more emboldened to send these lines to 
your Royal Highness, because having asked the 
opinion of a lady who knew and truly loved 
and honoured him, she gaye me to understand 
by her reply that they w^ere true and worthy 
o]^ hi^; : whether they be so or not, I hardly 
know, but if they do not appear so, to your 
Royal Highness, forgive me as yoiir Father 
would have forgiven me. 

Though these lipes conclude with an address 
to our beloved Queen I feel that I cannot do 
better than leave the occasion of presenting them 
to th? discretion of your Royal Highness. 

Believe me, as altogether sympathizing with 
your sorrow. 

Your Royal Highness’ 

faithful and obedient servant, 

A. Tennyson. 


1862 

Jan. gtA. My father recited in a rolling 
voice his new Ode for the opening of the Ex¬ 
hibition in the summer.^ He explained that 

$iM>g May I, by Stemdale Bennett. One news- 

^pei tejtotted dut d^'poet-Iaureate was present, “ clothed hi his 
green ithct** (proBably a misprint for "bays”). 
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,8fra PRINCESS ALICE 

the rhythm and composition were hampered 
by the necessity of arranging it for a choir of 
4000 :: ** I think for that kind of Ode 

the wi|^ Irregular bursts are an addition to its 
effectivlihess.”^ The lines on* the death of the 
Prince Conspft had to be put in after the first 
draft writ^n. M v father was deeply grieved, 
not only by |he death of the Prince, but also 
by the death! of his two friends Clough and 
Godley. He wrote: “We have lost Clough: 
he died at Florence of a relapse of malaria-fever: 
it gave mo a great shock. I see that Godley too 
has gone : ‘ so we fall, one by one.” 

Jan. igth. Princess Alice wrote to my 
father about the Dedication of the “ Idylls ’ to 
the Prince Consort: 


If words could express thanks and teal appreciation of 
lines so beautiful, so truly worthy of the great pure spirit 
which inspired the author, Princess Alice would attempt 
to do it;—but these failing, she begs Mr. Tenn^n to 
believe how much she admires them, and that this 
tribute to the memory of her beloved Father touched 
her deeply. Mr. Tennyson coidd not have chewen a 
more beautiful or true testimonial to the incnK^^ of 
him who was so really good and noble, than the d^tca- 
tion of the ‘ Idylls of the King ’ which he so valued aM 
admired. Princess Alice transmitted the lines to the 
Queen, who desired her to teU Mr. Tennyson, with her 
sinccrest thanks, how much mov^ she w^ 
them, and that they had soothed her ^mg, 
heart* Sie knows also how he would have adnurea 

them. 



CROWN PRINCESS &F PRUSSIA *86a 
nPbie Cronin Priiic<»8 of Prussia also wrote : 


F$bruary %yrd^ 1862. 

Tile first dm* I cv«r heard the Idylls of the King ” 
was>^ year, when I found both the ^een and Prince 
quite in raptures about them. The first bit I ever 
heard lim the end of “ Guinevere,” the last two or three 
pages; the Prince read them to me, and I shaU never 
fwget the impression it made upon rtfe hearing thoSfe 
grimd apd simple words in his voice ! He did so admire 
»id I cannot separate the idea of King Arthur 
image of him whom I most revered on earth! 

1 Sbllost know the “Idylls of the King” by heart 
now: they are really sublime! 

Surely it must give the Author satisfaction to think 
that his words have been drops of balm on the broken 
and loving hearts of the widowed Queen and her 
orphan children. 

Victoria, 

Crown Princess of Prussia, Princess Royal. 

Even the “calm Spedding” wrote enthusi¬ 
astically about the “ Dedication ”: 

The thing I had to say was merely that the Dedica¬ 
tion was, and continues to be, the most beautiful and 
touching thing of the kind that I ever read, to which 
I have notWng to add except that I find that to be the 
general opinion of men and women within my small 
circle of acquaintance. Not that I have heard it much 
talk^ of. But I tliink that is because people are 
afhud of ttot meeti^' yith the sympathy they require 
la such a case, "mth some <» my most intimate 
mendSi whom I was frequently meeting, not a.word 
|auj||ed«<'aboat it for weeks, till at last some accident 
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i86> LETTERS TO DUKE OF ARGYLL 

brought it shyly out» and we found we had been all the 
time thinking exactly alike. 

HitKerto 1 have enjoyed the quiet digmty belonging 
to the e(Utor o| a b<x)k of good repute which every¬ 
body is willing t» be thoi^ht fanuhar with, but nobody 
rcaas, so the crillcs have taken th«r informadon from 
the prefece, and^passcd me to the respectable dielf with 
compliments. But now I come on ground [the Lift 
9f Francis Ba(kn\ where they have opimons of their 
own, and must prepared for the rougher wde of the 
critic tongue. Ot ^ creatures that feed upon the 
earth, the professional critic is the one whote judgment 
I least value for any purpose except advertisement, but 
of all writers, the one whom he sits in judgment on is 
also the one whom he is least qualified to assume a 
Superiority over. For is it likely that a man, who hw 
written a serious book about anything in the worl^ 
should not know more about that thing than one who 
merely reads his book for the purpose of reviewing it f 
But so it must be : and a discreet man must jiM let it 
be. What I want to know is whether men and women 
and children who care nothing about m^ but tate ^ 
intelligent interest imthe subject, find the book readable. 
What its other merits are nobody knows so well as [1> 


• Letters to the Duke of Argyll 

Farrinoforo, Feb. i86*. 

My dear Duke, . 

Many thanks for vour very interesting 

letter. Very touching is what you tell me a^qt 
the Queen. I am of course exceedingly watihea 
that anything which I have written should have 
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the power to console one whom we all love • 
strange that a book * which, when it first appeared* 
was pronounced by more than one clergyman 
Fantheistjc, if not, as (I think) one wiseacre 
coinmented on it. Atheistic, should have such a 
powerjl^ut after all it is very little that words 
can do, Time, time ! 

I. have written out for the Princess Royal 
a W0|»ebirom “Guinevere.” I do so hate re- 
W«|^!jHiy own things that my pen refuses to 
trac<e ||e ^ Dedication.^’ 

i, on the ** It^lls ” is enthusiastic, 

«P with the affection &£ her father, 
as J would wish it to be. As to joining these 
with the “Morte d’Arthur,” there a?e two 
objections,—one that I could scarcely light upon 
a finer close than that ghostlike passing away of 
the king, and the other that the “Morte” is 
older in style.® I have thought about it and 
arranged all the intervening Idylls, but I dare 
not set to work for fear of a failure, and time lost. 
X am now about trty “ Fisherman,” which is 
heroic too in its way. 

Yours ever, A. Tennyson. 


, Kir. Tennyson any longer, I 

think that I must Your-grace you till the end of 
the chapter. 


^ “In Memoriim.’* 

* * Coming and die Pf 

ittore severe in style, as ’ ''' 
D'«tli.*'-‘--A. T. 


of Arthur* are simpler and 
tie ewfulness of Birth and 
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LETTERS 


»My DEAR Duke, 


Mokday, March yd^ i86a. 


1 liRvc been out on & visit (4 very 
unusual proceeding on my part), and on return¬ 
ing found your letter, which a little dismayed 
me, for, as yo^ in the prior one had bound me 
by no promise of secrecy, I, in talking of Her 
Majesty and her sorrow, did say to two fHends, 
whom I bound by such a promise, that she had 
found comfort in reading “ In Memoriam,” and 
had made the private markings therein. 

I don’t suppose much harm would result even 
if these broke their promise, for that is all that 
could be reported ; still I am vexed, because if 
the Queen heard of the report she might fancy 
that her private comments were public prey. 
As to those very interesting ones communicated 
in your last, whether you had bound me to 
secrecy or not, I should not have dreamt of re¬ 
peating them : they are far too sacred ; and pos¬ 
sibly your caution of silence only refers to these., 

I hope so. I think it must be so. I wrote 
off the very day I returned to both my friends, 
urging them to abide by their promise, for in 
these days of half-unconscious social treachery 
and multitudinous babble I felt that I ought to 


make assurance doubly sure. You can scarce 
tell how annoyed I have been. I hope the 
Princess Royal got my note and inclosure, but 
she bas not acknowledged it. My letters, I 
believe, have ere this been opened and stopt at 
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our little Yarmouth P.O. but not in the present 
Postmastei^s time. 

My best remembrances to the Duchess. 

-Yours ever, A. Tennyson, 


_ * . . _ March tbth, 1862. 

My jiiSAR Duke, 

? a beast and like to keep ip 

= i questions, what sort of 

»ake on entering Her* private 
yj^hether to retreat backward f or 
tnay ? 

to hear that you were the worse 
ithrpey. I myself am raven-hoarse 

Yours ever, A. Teis^yson. 



My dear Duke, 

As you were ki^d etKJUgh to say that 
you would mention Woolncr’s name to the 
Pueen, 1 send a photograph of a work of his, 
which Gladstone, who saw it the other day, pro¬ 
nounced the first ,he had seen aftet. the 

antique. The <^ 14 reii;^e Thomas Fairbtim’s, 
deaf and dumb|'hCiid^e^ ^rtainly, but iuf^iixitely 
pathettc. ..if' 

I do not sa/, !»bw t|his to Hey Majesty, you 
know best, but a^mit thit myself and Gladstone 
are|ttttified hi bur admiradoa.. 

Yours ever, A. Ti;|iikYsoN. 
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THE QUEEN 


iMa 


My father*s first visit to the AprU^ 1862,* 
after the death of the Prince Consort 

A. was much affected by his interview with 
the Queen. |le said that she stood pale and 
statue-like before him, speaking in 2 
unutterably sail voice. “ There w^s a kind of 
stately innocence about her.” She said many 
kind things to him, such as “ Next to the Bible 
‘ In Memoriam ’ is my comfort.” She talked of 
the Ptince, and of Hallam, and of Macaulay, 
and of Opethe, and of Schiller in connection with 
him, and said that the Prince was so hke the 
picture^ Arthur Hallam in “In Memoriam,” 
even i|is blue eyes. When A. said that he 
thought Ibat the Prince would have made a 
great ^hg, she answered, “ He dways said that 
it did not signify whether he did the right thing 
or did not, so long as the right thing was done.” 

A. said, “We all grieve with your Majesty,’,’ 
and tfie Queen replied, “Tke country has been 
kind to me, and I am tUlnkfUl.” 

"W^en the Queen liad withdrawn. Princess 
Alied'^t^e in with Princes Beatrice. 

After the interview my ftt^er wrote to Lady 
Augusta Bruce: * 

* Thi« aeedunt wts written down by ny mother immedi^ly 
efter my fitthmr’i return from Osborne. 

* AfterWi^ the wife of Deen Stanley, then L«dy-m-W«iting to 
the Queen. 
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^AiKtuaraiLDyJpril tyth^ i86a. 

, Augusta, 

^cc0 inf ittry best thanks for your 
^ letter^ I' perceive that it was written 
^ihe evening ctf that; wy when I called at 
*ic,bat I:r6|e^^ It oiily yesterday; then 
that**jr w^uld wait till the prints^^ 
thb|^ have .not, I will not delay 



iolig of hfavi^ sppken with ‘con- 
l^ion to the tC^een, but I have a 
ier^illhp^^t rebollectiort of What I did say. 

perhaps you may think less 
t^i|pble-^o I very well recollect what Her 
Majesty said to me : but I loved the voice that 
spoke, for being very blind:!! am much led by 
the voice, and blind as I am and as I told Her I 
was, I yet could dindy” ddreeive so great an 
expression of sweetnesl^^ Her countenance as 
made me wroth with 


Vi'site of H.M. w 
Will ydu' say, as y 

howeieeply gratefu! 

points 
proposes to 
tralue Her 
Alice. 

JSfatur, 

/cbm 




charm!^ 
i^'tdme whet 


1^ imperfect cartes de. 

sent me. 
:oW how to say it, 
to Her Majesty for 
of Him vduch She 
yisn mpbh I shall 



Princess 
calls eitte 



w^. thd highest 
paid to a woman ? 


^ ¥oimm Prince Contort. 
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LETTERS 

and the little JBeatrice with her long tresses was 
very captivating; Thank yb« dso tor what y*u 
tell me of your own family. True, as you 
write, I often receive similar co mmunic ations, 
but the value of thesf depends on the Valiii of 
those from whom they come. I often scai^e 
believe that I have dOn#,any thing, esp^dally 
when I meet'With too dowery complimei|ili; 
when I knov| that I am spoken ta siheeray, as 
by your Lac^ship, I Ijft my hc|d a little, and 
rejoice that I am not altogether useless. 

Believe me, yours very truly, 

A. Tennyson. 



CHAPTER XIII 


DERBYSHIRE AND YORKSHIRE 
LETTERS 

1862-1864* 

During this summer, after finishing his “ Enoch 
Arden,”* or “The Fisherman” as he called it 
then, my father went with Palgrave for a tour to 
Derbyshire and Yorkshire. On his return I 
remember hearing him express delight at the 
beauties of Haddon Hall, and at the glories of 
the Peak cavern. The guide had asked the 
travellers, before entering the cavern, at what 
scale they would wish to see the Great Hall 
illuminated, for when the Emperor of Russia 
had been there, he had chosen the most mag¬ 
nificent of the illuminations offered. My father 
answered : “ Let us be as grand as Emperors for 
once ” : and Palgrave and he were amply re- 

1 See Appendix, p. 351, fpr Reminiscences by Thomas Wilson 
and William Allingham, 1863-64. 

* See FitzGerald’s “Hints for ‘Enoch Arden”' in Appendix, 
P* 3 SS* 



i86» TOUR WITH PALGRAVE 

warded by the wonderful colour-effects produced, 
and especially by the display of the crimson Btc. 
From Castleton they went to Ripon, Leyijarn^ 
Middleham, Wensleydale, Bolton, and Skipton. 
My fiithcr told me tlrat it was at Middleham 
Castle he had made the lines in “ Geraint and 
Enid”: 

’ And here had fall’n a great part of a tower, 
Whole, like a crag that tumbles from the cliff. 
And like a crag was gay with wilding flowers. 

At Christmas a greeting from Edward Fit2^ 
Gerald came : 

Market Hill, Wooderioob, 
1862. 

Let me hear how you both are and your boys, and 
where you have been this summer. 

I have, as usual, nothing to tell of myself: boating 
all the summer and reading Clarissa Harlowe since; 
you and I used to talk of the book more than 20 years 
ago. I believe I am better read in it than almost any 
one in existence now. No wonder, for it is almost 
intolerably tedious and absurd. But I can’t read the 
Adam Bedes, Daisy Chains, etc. at all: I look at my 
row of Sir Walter Scott, and think with comfort that 
I can always go to him of a winter evening, when no 
other book comes to hand. 

I think you must come over here one summer-day, 
not till summer, but before more summers are gone. 
Else, who knows? Do you smoke ? I sometimes talk 
wth seafaring men who come from Boston in Hllyboys, 
and from Goole, and other places in the Humber, and 
then I don’t forget the coast of Locksley Hall. 
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RUMOUR OF A BARONETCY 1863 


1863 

I 5 *‘January my father wrdte to Frederick 
Loclter, sending at the same time a volume of 
his poems for his daughter Eleanor : 

Farringford, 

Jan. 3ii/, 1863. ' 

Dear Mr. Locker, 

I am glad that your young lady ap¬ 
proves of my little book. Why wouldn’t you 
let me give it to her ? 

As to this canard of a Baronetcy, I remember 
the same foolish rumour arising some years ago, 
and with some little trouble I put it down, or it 
died down of itself. In this instance the notice 
had been out in the Athenaum several days 
before I heard of it, but I answered the first 
letter which alluded to it, by declaring that the 
rumour was wholly unfounded; so that, as no 
Baronetcy has been offered, there is less reason 
for considering your friendly pros and cons as to 
acceptance or refusal; if it had, I trust that 
I should have had grace and loyalty enough 
to think more of the Queen’s feelings than my 
own in this matter. I mean whichever way I 
answered. Both myself ^d my wife have been 
somewhat vexed, and annoyed, by all this chatter. 

Kind regards to Lady Charlotte. I shall be 
glad to see you here, whenever you like to come 
our way. Froude promised me he would come 
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1863 “WELCOME TO ALEXANDRA” 


in January, but January is breathing his last i|»- 

Yours very truly, 

Alfred Tennysm. 

On March 6th my father sent off his 
“Welcome to Alexandra.” He would like to 
.have seen the pageant at the Prince of Wales’ 
wedding, but his ticket for the Chapel only 
arrived on the loth, having been mis-sent. 

After the arrival of the Princess of Wales in 
England, Lady Augusta Bruce wrote : 

Windsor Castle, 

March ithy 1863. 

Dear Mr. Tennyson, 

Last night, a few minutes after the advent bf 
the lovely Bride, while I felt my heart still glowing 
from seeing the look of inexpressible brightness, con¬ 
fidence, and happiness, with which she alighted on the 
threshold of Windsor Castle and threw her^f into the 
arms of her new family, your letter, and the beautiful 
lines of welcome it enclosed, were put into my hands.^ 

I cannot convey to you the impression they made on 
me, or how I longed to put them into the hands of our 
beloved Queen, how I longed that the heart of Ae 
nation should be moved and touched by them, as mine 
had been, that the noble, soul-inspiring feeliM of which 
we have witnessed the outburst, should find itself so 
expressed. The Queen’s re^nse to your words was 
all that I had expected. Her Majesty d^ra me to 
thank you very warmly, and to tell you with how ^*^^h 
pleasure she has read the lines,* and how mudi she 

1 “A Welcome,” published by Moxon (Mtrch, 1863). 
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nincess should 


*^,4WOKi, and gesture more than 
^ and desires. 

and it is a spect^fe th J 

Mf^i^en^yson to see the lioht on ^ • , 

’f “ *' spS.f 

of the feeJino- ma ■ r !i Her Majesty 

-aliini 

I remain yours truly, 

Avgusta Bruce. 

^ ic^pUshrf'* gifi **i„d 

• *V» »??* fa “S wrote Mrs. 

.f.u« 

‘ Glory, Glory. kdlelujiA! ‘ 

Hm «na} ^oet muciiuiE; (Ml. .' , .” 

34 » 


tUs 


mm m ommm 



Bradley# ** like a bright burning light 
like an inward fire that mig^t com 
Ufc.” 

. In May the Queen asked my fit! 
could do f4r him, and he said: 

Madam, bu^ shake my two boys by 
It may keef them loyal in the troublous tln^ 
no come.” So on the 9th Her Majesty sent ibr 
us all to Osbornok We lunched with Lady 
Augusta Bruce, and drove with hernia the 
grounds. . . 

After returning to the Palace we waite| in 
the drawing-room, and the Queen came to us. 
All the Princesses came in by turns. Prince 
Leopold also. 

My mother wrote; 




“The Queen is not like her portraits, her 
face is full of intelligence and is very mobile and 
full of sympathy. A. was delighted with ‘ the 
breadth and freedom of her mind. We talked ^of 
everything in heaven and earth. Shades of pain 
and sadness often passed over the Queen s face. 

On the nth a Queen’s messenger rode over, 
bringing from' Her Majesty Guizot’s edition of 
Prince Albert’s Speeches^ In der Stilk by Karl 
Sudhoff, Lieder des Leides by Albert Zeller* and 
an Album of the Queen’s, in which A. w^ to 
write something.” He wrote out along 

the .Valley,” and the next day sent the following 
letter to Lady Augusta Bruce: 
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1863. 

, , yesterday to overlook 
Mi^esty .sent ntie. I did 
iiibii in the beginning: by the 
t Geetl^s «jE^fel sei der 

Meftsch ** ifi the ^ce'i^ktidwritine^a noem 

has ^^^y8 3^pe^ci to me one oF^the 
gta^dei^ thini^ tlvhicn Goethe or any other iinaii 
^8 tvtitten. Perhaps some time or other the 

hook again. 

IRie litde song which I inserted in it-was 
i^peated to H.M. last year by the Duke of 
Am^I who told me that she approved of it, 

* t* j ** more graceful to give an un¬ 
published than an already printed one. 

Cauteretz, which I had visited with my friend 
before I was twenty, had always lived in my 
recollection as a sort of Paradise ; when I saw it 
once more, it had become a rather odious water- 
irig-place, but the hills wore their old green, 
and the roaring stream had the same echoes as of 
old. Altogether I like the Uttle piece ;as well as 
anything I have written : I hope I wrdte it out 
correctly*»-fof? I' very touch hurried—and I 
in toy note to yourself I somewhere 
or otll^r made pure nonsense of a sentence by 
piM^l^an‘of* for an *a’or‘and.’ 

I read Guizot’s Pre^ce, which is Just 
^halJi^ought to be—r^onigjact, careful, rever¬ 
ential r I have also dipt slightly into the Medita- 



ts6i ROMPcrsotrs 

tions and I have wad- of Ac|h 
approve o^ tfeeir one defec^HO' «c } 
di^em ihh ^ernum throngik Ac 

Passages Mrefujd there whi^ wo^' 

naturS in thf original read i littll 
in our yet I find my appreciatibn w 

these e^ys scarce lessened by feeling Aat Aey 
an n tfSidatibn. They are true-hearted, tender, 
and spacing, and contrasting advantageously wiA 
Qur disquisitions on Aese subjects. Docs H.M. 
know i. Ae sermons of Robertson of Brighton ? 
he died young, not very long ago. These have 
always appeared to me the most spiritual utterances 
of any minister of the church in our times. 

I am glad that the Queen remembers my visits 
with pleasure, and refers to the conversation she 
held with us, not without interest. 

It was very good of you to think of bringing 
the book : we were sorry, it could not be. 

Believe me, dear Lady Augusta, 

Yours very truly, 

A. Tennyson. 

My fiiAor wrote to the Duke of Argyll: 

Fa|»WOF<MU), 

-. ‘*^ 3 * 

My dear Duke, . 

I have delayed so long grantmg Ae 
“absolution,”^ Aat like enough by tune 
you may have forgotten that you desired it. 

1 Beotaie the Duke told repeeted to the Queen **AU elwif 
Vtiley." 





*l)cg^n sinning 


I- 'faid 

GKwdten. I sat fi, 
lo^, over the fea^f 
tfelifel'^ott were not 
it“^» with me. I 


> 110 %; 

«iin,,^!ad to have given a moment’s 

too that you 

icee^^4|;1&er. 

;*'->;||S«)-''ni|{iy8’ visit to 
ilvpurite seat which 
fiver, and regretted" 
Gladstone was 
let him before, but had 



A.,. :. uexorc, out naa 

S^ w"” Very pleasant, and 

very interesting he was, even when he discoursed 

P®“P'® *‘'>k him a little 
hc^yhoraiMlr let him be. His hobby-horse 
ts or the inttdlec^ and with a grace. 

rij' Yours ever, A. Tennyson. 

In the summer we went on a tour to York 
Hwrowgate Ripon and Fountains Abbey ; my 
^er was bi^ with his translation of Homer, 
and with his Alcaics to Milton. 

inventor of harmonies, 
stag of Time or Eternity, 
vrod-gifted organ-voice of England, 

^ ^ name to resound for ages. 

in Classical 

g*yPi.^ (>«!“ published in the ComAW for 
Bed^ber, my Unde Frederick wrote as follows : 





i86s\ ^ 

I giM i Iett(^^ |i;it*|^ ve«erday» « Iii%<||^ 

aiwft 

sudden death, I bought i% possible *m uu. 
never have Ica^'t In "his solituefe' and indiff^^ 
newspapers. I* Iplls n» he has been ill with his 
complaint, Wopc to the head, and expects to be 
off by it in thfe SiOt j Ji^ hop^ may be suddenly, thkt 
he may hot K A a^ ah"«||«k in a paralysed state. 
But there is " iPnsvidenc<s shapes our and 
^whatever those ends ma^ be< jlpther apoplexy, paraly^ 
or the painless separation ^ the aw# from ids int^<- 
ments, or natural death, noia v^ry different thing from 
puttii^ off your clothes to go to bed, no doubt (t^c? 
poor Fitz cannot see a hand’s breadth before Wm in 
these matters^ all is for the best. I read Alfred’s 
esperiments m Classical metres in the Cornhill, and 
think them clever, though I prefer the tranriation 
from Homer. I send him an Imhaho: sonnet which 
1 am rather proud of, though Petrii^rwould stand 
aghast at it, and Dante would tell me to mind my 
own business. 


Mr. Jowett, Mr. W. G. Clark (Public Orator 
at Cambridge), Dr. and Mrs. Butler, and the 
Bradleys were among our guests at Farringford. 
The flow of my fiither’s jests and stories, when 
he had sympathetic listeners, whs inexhaustible: 
and this party was particularly sympathetic. 

One evening they were talking of refmrtee, 
and my fether said, laughing: “I woum give 
all my poems to have made the two following 
retorts courteous, (i) A certain Emperor^smng 
at C^urt a man said to be very like mm, blurted 
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I^FARTEES 1863 

/feu arc wwy lifclFour ^mily : is it possible 
ife^criias feiucb at ’Court ? * ‘ No ! 
Jfeid the ma^;*but niy father 'Cras.’ (2I 
The #^0* RegeS, b ei||Bfe.io. P ortamouth .one 
4 m »*ri seeing Jicfc aMlMlBto i the street, 
^uted «ut in Ws reS^^^^IIoa, Towers, 
I hear you w the flacSferd in Ports¬ 

mouth i TowererlUfied wiili,tgiow bow, kl 
ho^_ your Royal Ifl|»jpii Iws ato^ 

come here¬ 
t Hfe also thought twfe of the neatest 
J^artecs^were ri) the reply of Sir Thomas 
njorc, who had just been made Chancellor, to 
planners, who had jpst been made Earl of 
^^^^land. had made the satirical 

^ ^®st “ Honores 

mutant More replied : « That goes 

better in ‘Take care, my lord, lest 

Honours change Manners.’” (2) The reply 
01 the Italian lady to Napoleon who observed 
to her, “Tutti Italian! sono perfidi.” “Non 
ttttti, ma Buona parte.” 

At the end of December my father was 
finishing “Aylmer’s Field.” Etfe said.: “The 
stor^ is incalculably difiicult to tSll, the dry facts 
are so prosaic M themselves.”- JHe often pointed 
ottf >hbw hard he had. fofend such and a 
P®|^f!S^^hpw tofich fe^iie and th^ght,«i 4 ^^ji^ 
ifeitahcCp Itwyer at -iifiiM^'dh 
^amlwrs ; t^,|ioi»p6fe8 old Aylmer/fcwfe 

fife'liked his pWn des^]^ 

' - * ’ lAiLft.CS ^ 
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tions of English landscape^ and of 
covered with crdibpers; and e^iecially the 
about thtf Trateller’s Joy. 



The foUt 
father to a 
his belief iK^^ 


ytres^eifi^ 


V* 


was written by my 
questioned him as to 


SlR» ■a',w- 

I hJ^ be^h^<^iwdering your questions^ 
but I am not a 60S ^^a disembodied spi”* 

I should answer them. I can only say that I 
sympathize with your grief, and ir faith mean 
anything at all it is trusting to those instincts, 
or feelings, or whatever thej n^ay be called, 
which assure us of some life 


iNYSON, 




He also wrote to Mr. Swinburne about 
“ Atalanta in Calydon ” t 

My dear Sir, 

Accii^pt my congratulations on the 
success of youK^reefe play* I had some strong 
objections to parts of it, but these I think have 
been modified , by a re-perusal, and at any rate 
I you would not care to hear them; 

h^^^^wever is one.,L Is it fair for | Greek 
abuse "the Deity i^mething in the 
jj^J^the Hebrew prophe?^ ? 

it is many a long day since I have 
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LETTER TO SWINBURNE 1863 

read anything so it is n<>t only carefully 

wx3tten» but it has^oth strengtl and splendour, 
and shows moreover that you have a fine metrical 
invention which I envy you. 

Yours very truly, A. Tennyson. 
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(F* 338*) Reminiscences by Thomas Wilson and 
William Allingham 

1863-64 

Mr. Wilson writes: 

We used frequentl;|r to walk together with the boys, 
sotnei^m#. drati^ftig Mrs. Tennyson in her little four-wheeled 
carriage pong the Downs, towards the Needles, through 
Maiden’s Croft over the little rustic bridge across the lane, 
what sometimes inquisitive strangers used to lie in wait to 
catch a sight of the Poet. 

Arden’s Croft reminds me of Mr. Tennyson’s resentment 
of Rfr. Ruskin’s criticising his line in “Maud” as a “pathetic 
fkllacy ”; 

And left the daisies rosy. 

“Why,” he said, “the very day I wrote it, I saw the daisies 
rosy in Widen’s Croft, and thought of enclosing one t6 
Ruskin labelled ‘A pathetic Macy.’” I remember asking 
him if unselfishness was the essence of virtue? his reply was 
“ Certainly.” 

Not unfrequently I used to have evening talks with him on 
the way up to bed, looking at the many pictures that adorned 
the staircase : these he said he looked at far more fr^uently 
than pictures in the room. On one of these occasions, as 
he was holding a candle to examine some book or picture (for 
he was very near-sighted]^ his wavy dark hair took fire} I was 
for putting it out: “Oh, never min^” he said, “it depends 
upon chance burnings.” 

He spoke of “the wind tiwturing the roof,” and used often 
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to mount <H»tside the roo/ figpm his atti<>c]»mb^j tb admire 
the mb9nlight, and the sound of the breal^ers in the'‘Bay. He 
was so ahort-^ighted that die fhoon, without a glass, seemed to 
him like a shiem across the sky.^ ° 

Hip came into my room one day looking for any new book 
to fwd upon : he took down one by Stevenson called Praying 
and fTorking, an account of German Ragged Schools; he told 
me afterwards he had read it with great pleasure; he was keen 
to get De Morgan’s From Matter to Spirit. 

Lionel’s birthday we acted a little Play or Charade: 
first scene, to represent the word * lion,’ was the interlude 
mrf Pyramus and Thisbe from Midsummer Night's Dream f 
^e Servants were admitted to the performance, and laughed 
heartily at Wall, the Moon, and other grotesque characters. 
Tennyson remarked that this confirmed his opinion of the 
enduring popularity of broad Comedy in England. 

„ Tetmyson always said that his childhood had been at times 

3 unhappy } and his desire was to make Hallam and Lionel’s 
Ihood as happy as possible: he encouraged Lionel, who 
had some talpnt for drawing, to copy natural objects. 

He used sometimes to read aloud in the evening, in a deep 
sustained sonorous voice. I remember little Hallam warning 
me not to trouble him when he was smoking his first morning 
pip& when he used to think that his best inspirations came. 

At tlui time of these Recollections I was not in good health, 
somdtj^M suffering from fits of melancholy; on one such 
dccasfoii he said, ‘*lf you wish to kill yourself don’t do it 
herer Yamtoutn and do it decently”; on another 

occasion^ said, “Just go grimly on.” I once spoke of Christ 
as an example of failure. “ Do you,” said he, “ c^l that foilure 
which has altered the belief and the soci^ relations of the 
whole world ? ” 


Mr, Allingham writes: 

yOet. yd. 1863. Saturday. We drove to Farringford 
(ll^. A., Clot^h and W. A.), picking up on the way Pwock 
and his son. Drawing-room tea,,Mrs. Tennyson in white, 1 

. wU that he never eaw.tbe (wn end tUrt in the tail of “Urea Major” 

wfmte. ‘Po kb eyei thcjr intanacted one another. 
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can so8l<^ttin6$ ^cely hear her low tones. Mts. Cameron, 
dark, shott, sharp-eyed, one hears very distinctly. I wanddired 
to the bopk-table where Tennyson joined me.“ He praised 
Worslw’s Odyssty. In a book or Latin versions from his own 
poetry he found some slips in Lord Lyttelton’s Latin Oy^trea 
Venus, etc. “ Did I find Lymington very dull ? ” I told him 
that since coming there I had heard Cardinal Wiseman lecture 
(on Self-culture), Spurgeon preach, and seen Tom Sayers spar. 
“ More than I &ve,” ne remarked. In taking leave he ssdd| 
‘4 Come to-morrow.” 'vl ;- 

Oct. i^h. I walked over alone to Farringford, found 
Mrs. Tennyson,'the two boys and their tutor. Tennyson 
luncheon. “What do we know of the feelings of insects*^? 
Nothing.” Tennyson takes me upstairs to his “den” on the 
top storey, and higher, up a ladder, to the leads. He often 
comes up here at night to look at the heavens. . . . Then we 
went down and walked about the grounds, looking at a cedar, 
a huge fern, an Irish yew. The dark cedar in “Maud,’’ 
“sighing for Lebanon,” he got at Swainston, Sir John 
Simeon’s. . . . We went down the garden, past a^l^ge fig-tree 
growing in the open, “ like a breaking wave.” Contradictions 
from hm are no way disagre^ble: and so to the farmyard. 
“ Have you a particukr feeling about a farmyard ? ” he asked, 
“ a special delight in it ? I have. The first time I read 
Shakespeare was on a hay-stack, Othello^ I said, ^ThiS' man’s 
overrated.’ Boys can’t understand Shakespeare.” We spoke 
a little of the Shakespeare “ Tercentenary,” next year. “ Most 
people pronounce ‘ Arbutus ’ wrong, with the second syllable 
long. ‘ Clematis ’ too, which should be * Cle-matis.’ ” In the 
passage, or somewhere near it, I noticed a dusty phial hanging 
up with some dried brown stuff in it (left by the last owners of 
Farringford). “It is a Lar,” he said, with a twinkle in his 
eyes. “ And what else is it ? ” I asked.*: “ An old bottle of 
Ipecacuanha.” We looked at the great magnolia stretching 
up to the roof; then into the hall and saw some fos^. 
“ Man is so small! ” he said, “ but a fly on the wheel.” Mrs. 
Clough was in the hous^ and she and I now departed, 
Tennyson coming with us as far as the little south postern 
opening on the lane. . . . In patting he said to me, “Wp 
shall see you sometimes ? ” which gladdened me. 
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LaUr. We (W. A. jlnd Rev. W. Barnes, the Dorsetshire 
pj^)' drove in a fly to Farringford, where Tennyson, Mrs. 
Tennyson, Miss Tennyson, met us in the hall. .Tennyson 
and Barnes at once on e^ terms, having simple poetic minds 
and'mutual good-will. Talk of “Ancient Britons, barrows, 
roads,” etc. I to upper room to dress, Tennyson comes in to 
me, and w^o doyvn together. Dinner : stories of Ghosts and 
Dreams. To drawing-room as usual, where Tennyson had 
his port. Barnes no wine. Tennyson said, “Modern feme is 
nothing: I’d rather have an acre of land. I shall go dowa, 
down ! I’m up now. Action and reaction.” Tennyson went 
upstairs by himself. Tea. Enter Mrs. Cameron (in a funny' 
red open-work shawl) with two of her boys. Tennyson 
reappeared, and Mrs. Cameron showed a small firework toy 
called “Pharaoh’s Serpents,” a kind of pastille which when 
lighted twists about in a wormlike shape. Mrs. Cameron said 
they were poisonous, and forbade us all to touch. Tennyson 
in defiance put out his hand. “ Don’t touch ’em,” shrieked 
Mrs. Cameron. “You shan’t, Alfred!” But Alfred did. 
“ Wash your hands then ! ” But Alfred wouldn’t, and rubbed 
his moustache instead, eiyoying Mrs. Cameron’s agonies. 
Then she said to him, “Will you come to-morrow to be 
pbotomphed ? ” He, very emphatically, “ No I ” Then she 
turned to me, “ You left a Great Poet out of Nightingale Valley^ 
and have been repenting ever since in sackcloth and ashes, eh ? ” 
She meant Heiuy Taylor. I tried to say that the volume was 
not a collection of s^imens of poets, but she did not listen. 
Then she sid'd graciously, “ Come to-morrow and you shall be 
taken, and (whispers) you shall see Madonna, eh ? ” Madonna, 
otherwise Called Island Mary, being one of her pretty servants 
whom she photographs as the Virgin, etc. This eh ! and hm I 
makes a droll litue finish to many of Mrs. Cameron’s sentences. 
She is extremely clever, and good-natured. Tennyson and I 
went out to the porch with M«. Cameron, where her donkey- 
chair was waiting in the moonlight. We looked at some of 
her own photographs on the walls, and at one of Henry Taylor. 
Tennyson said to one of the Cameron boys, “All your mother’s 
geese are swans and all her Taylors are gow f” “ What’s that I ” 
says Mrs. Cameron, who only heard part; upon which Tennyson 
repeated the words, introducing them with “ Your son says,” 
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at which we ^ laughed, whether the kdy enjoyed it or not. 
But she was candid enough on her part. i ennyson asked* Ittr 
would sh^ photo^ph Mr. Barnes ? But she said «No.” 
She objected to the top of his head. 

.Tennyson now took Barnes and me to his top room. 
“ Darwinism, Man from Ape, would that really make any differ¬ 
ence ? ” “Time is nothing (said T.): are we not all part or 
Deity ? ” “ Pantheism,” hinted Barnes, who was not at ease in 
this sort of speculation. “Well,” s^s Tennyson, “I think 
1 believe in Pantheism, of a sort.” Barnes to bed, Tennyson 
and I up ladder to the roof and looked at Orion ; then to my 
room, where more talk. He liked Barnes, he said, “ but he w 
not accustomed to strong views theologic.” We talked of 
Browning, for whom Tennyson had a very strong personal 
re^rd. “ I can’t understand how he should care for my poetiry. 
His new poem has 15,000 lines; there’s copiousness ! “Good 
night.” Bed about i. 

(P. 338.) Hints for “ Enoch Arden "from Edward 
FitzGerald (1862), in a letter to my mother 

How is it that your note has been unanswered this month or 
more ? Why, a fortnight of the month 1 didn’t see it at all: 
being aw^ with a sister in Norfolk 5 and the remaining fort¬ 
night? Why I kept thinking I might tell you something 
about the fishing questions you ask me: I mean, about tellif g 
you “ anything ” about fishermen, etc. Well, somehow, what 
little I know on such matters won’t turn ^ on demand: 
perhaps it would undemanded if you and A. T. were in my 
boat one summer day on this poor river, or plunging over its 
bar into the German Seas. Ah ! Alfred should never have left 
his old county with its Mablethorpe sea. As to the (tefinite 
questions you ask on the subject, I can only answer for the 
customs in such matters hereabeut. 

1. There is no apprenticeship to fishing: any one takes 
any one who comes hudy, etc., even in the Deep-Sea fishing, 
i.e. not along the coast, but out to the Dogger bank, Scotland, 
Ireland, etc. (for cod-fish); any one may go who can g^ a berth. 
Only a little while ago, a lad was telling me at Aldbro* 
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how he first, went, as a boy of 13: he hid himself in the stern 
of tho boat that was pushing off to the smaei: and when they 
were well off shore, he pushed up his head from under ropes, 
etc., and the “ Master ” only said, “ What! is thee* that devil 
of a boy ? You’ll be glad enough to be at home again befpre 
along ! ” and so took him out to sea ; and now the lad has his 
14s. a week (grown to 19 years old) like the rest. 

2, “ May fishermen act as pilots, or must they be of a Guild 
of pilots ? ” TeSy properly : no one is authorized to become a 
pilot, unless he has served his time as mate in a square-rigge<i 
vessel {i.e. nothing under a brig: even a schooner won’t do). 
When be has so served a certain time, he has to pass examina- ' 
tions before (I think) the Trinity Board and so is admitted or 
not to be of the Guild. But, when all the authorized pilots in 
a place are exhausted (as will happen when many foreign ships 
pass, etc.), then a fisherman or other unauthorized sailor will 
go: being called a “ Brummagem Pilot." 

Oh dear ! this is very learned, very useless, I dare say. But 
you ask me and I tell my best. I have been almost tempted 
to write you out some morsels of Dampier’s Voyages which I 
copied out for myself; so fine as they are in their way I think, 
but they would be no use unless A. T. fell upon them by 
chance : fistj of all horses, Pegasus least likes to be dragged to 
drink. I love Captain Cook too; what fine English his, in 
the Johnsonian days ! I remember, 10 years ago, telling Alfred 
at Brighton of some poor little verses found in the Prayer-Book 
of a seafiiring son of our old coachman, who died at sea: and 
Alfred took thefdpe out of his blessed old lips to remurmur one, 
which Thackeriey pooh-poohed. Along the coast here are many 
peculiar and fine Scandinavian words, which are not registered 
even by our provincial glossarists (who have dealt chiefly with 
the inlwd husbandman people). 

Well, I shan’t go on more about this unless you desire some 
more. About the photographs of A. T., thank you for them ; 
as you think one of them very good, I have no doubt it is so : 
but what becomes of the eyes ? I had seen some bigger ones, 
which made a sort of Rembrandt Burgomaster of him : but in 
reality I don’t much love photographs : though I asked you for 
one, because I knew they were always going on: and I sincerely 
thank you for sending me (I dare say) the best. 
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This is vile weak scribbling, after two glasses of b-r-n-d-y 
and water too (Sunday evening). 4 

I saw (in Worfolk) that Yarrell does give that human note 
to the plover : so I dare say he is right, and my friends on the 
river here wrong. I see too that Yarrell writes the word 
“Curlew” as French ’•'■Couvre lieu” (/ think\ supposed to be 

A. T. say anything better than 

an Aldbro fisherman said of a boat- 4 Humph) “ Ah !_She 

go like a Wiolin^ she do ! ”) 

• Some Summer-^some Summer day send the old wretch here, 
where nobody scarce knows his name (don’t be angry, Mrs. 
*A. T.), though a duller place is not! but an ugly river 

(and a dirty sea) 

(and E. F. G.) 

which is my poem Q. E. D. 

(P.S. Leave the scrap of Cook on the floor, in Alfred’s way: 
don t give it him.) 


Sltlt C«ntral Library. 
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